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Prelude 


!. I Life 

A man of many and considerable talents, Cantemir has several reputations. For Romanians 
he is revered as a major national cultural figure; on the intellectual map of eighteenth-century 
Europe he has a secure position as an important historian; and in Turkey, where he is known 
as Kantemirogiu, he is recognized for his outstanding accomplishments in the field of music, 
as performer, theorist and, above all, composer. 

Bom on the 26th of October 1673 at Sili 5 teni in Moldavia, Demetrius Cantemir was the 
son of Constantin. Prince of Moldavia (1685-93) and vassal of the Ottomans, whose 
suzerainty the province had been obliged to acknowledge since the mid-fifteenth century.' To 
ensure Constantin’s compliance the presence of one of his sons as a princely hostage was 
required in Istanbul, and Demetrius duly arrived in 1687, at the age of 14, to replace his elder 
brother Antioch. He stayed until 1691 and then returned two years later to remain in Istanbul 
until 1710, for part of the time acting as his brother's representative. In 1710 he was himself 
appointed Prince of Moldavia,* but promptly switched his allegiance to the Russians, forming 
an alliance with Peter the Great (1682-1725). Had it been successful this would doubtless 

1 Despite constant but only occasionally and temporarily successful attempts to break free. For a general 
outline history see e.g. K.W. Treptow (ed.), A History of Romania (East European Monographs, no. 
CDXLVDI). New York: Columbia University Press. 1996. 

2 These bald statements in fact mask a number of rapid changes of ruler during this period. Between the death 
of his father in 1693 and his own accession in 1710, Cantemir himself (Descriplio Moldavia (Operele 
Principelui Demetriu Cantemiru, vol. 1), Bucharest: Typographia Curtii, 1872. pp. 46-7) cites no fewer than 
seven, including his brother Antioch twice. He also claims that he himself was poised to succeed his father, 
but could not obtain Ottoman backing and had to withdraw (Demetrius Cantemyr, suffragiis procerum in 
solium evectus. el lassiis a duobus Pairiarchis uncms, sed cum confirmationem ab othmanna aula 
impetrare non posset, coactus fuit locum cedere). 
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PRELUDE 

'have been judged a shrewd rather than an impulsive move, but in the event it was confounded , 

by the unexpected Ottoman victory over the Russians atStInilefi on the river Prut in 1711, as 
a result of which Cantemir was forced to flee.’ He spent the rest of his life in Russia, 
attached to the court, where he served as an adviser with the rank of Imperial Chancellor. He ‘ 

was able, nevertheless, to devote much of his time to scientific, scholarly and literary ■ 

pursuits, and the resulting production, when added to his earlier writings, demonstrates his 1 

abilities over an extraordinarily wide range; he has been described as 'kislorien, giographe, | 

cartographe, romancier, mtisicien, architecte, thiologien et philosophe'.' Among the ? 

major works of this last period may be mentioned the Descriptio Moldavia of 1717 and, ; 

completed in the previous year, the Incrementa atqiie decrementa aula Othomanica. The >. i 

manuscript of this pioneering survey, which was to ensure for him an enduring reputation in 1 ^ 

the West as a historian, was brought to London by his son Antioch, who had been appointed 
Russian ambassador to Great Britain, and it was first published in 1734-S in an English 
translation.’ Subsequently it also appeared in French and German,* and it was to remain the 
standard source on the Ottomans until superseded by Hammer-Purgstall’s Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches of 1827-35.’ 

Appended to the English translation is a biographical sketch, probably by Antioch, which 
gives a brief description of his working habits when he could lead what might be described as 
an academic life (although not, fortunately for him, in the modem sense): ' 

3 M. Cuboglu ('Dimitrie Cantemir - orlentaliste', Sludta et Acta Orienialla, 3, 1960, 129-60) offers a 
positive interpretation, suggesting (p. 131) that Cantemir had long wished to cultivate connexions with 
Russia, and that he was acting In accordance with his perceptions of the decline of Ottoman power. To this 
could he added that he was following a time-honoured model of trying to free Moldavia from Ottoman control 
and secure for it as much independence as the ever-changing pattern of relations among its more powerful 
neighbours would allow. Turkish views, not surprisingly, are sometimes less flattering, his actions being 
described as treachery (ihanei) and he himself as a Godless traitor (hdin-i bt-din). A rather more reserved 
position is taken by S. Faroqhl (Kuliur und Alliag im Osmanischen Reich, Munich: Beck. 1995, p. 97), 

who suggests that his motivation may have been primarily economic. t 

4 G. Cioranesco, 'La contribution de Ddmitre Cantemir aux dtudes orientales'. Turcica, 7, 1975. 205-32. 

The present brief biographical notice draws heavily on this article, and also on: 

M. Guboglu, op. cit. 

P.P. Panaiteseu, Dimitrie Cantemir: via/a fi opera, Bucharest; Editura Academiei Republici Populate 
RomTne, 1958. 

E Popescu-Judei, 'Dimitrie Cantemir et la musique turque’, Studia et Acta Orientalia, 7. 1968, 199- 
213. 

Y. Oztuna. Tilri musiklsi ansiklopedisl, 1, Istanbul, 1969, s.v. Kantemiroglu. 
i.B.SUrelsan. Dimitrie Cantemir (1673-1723), Ankara: TUrk Milll Komisyonu, 1975. 

The occasional differences between these sources as to matters of fact are of no particular consequence in the 
present context. 

5 The history of the growth and decay of the Othman Empire, tr. N. Tindal, pt. 1, London, 1734, pt. 2, 

London, 1735; 2nd ed., London, 1756. 

6 Both from the English. The French translation (Histolre de t'empire ottoman, oil se voyent les causes 
de son agrandissemeni et de sa dicadence, tr. F. de Joucquiire. Paris) appeared in 1743, the German 
(Geschichte des osmanischen Reichs nach seinem Anwachse und Abnehmen, Hamburg) in 1745. An 
Italian translation was also made, but remained unpublished. 

7 One indication that he was still known as an Ottoman historian in the early nineteenth century among 
educated non-specialists is provided by Byron's casual references to him as an authority in Don Juan. 
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LIFE 

His custom was to rise at five in the moming, and, smoaking a pipe of tobacco over 
a dish of coffee after the Turkish manner, he retired to his study till dinner, which was 
constantly at noon ... He slept a little after dinner, and the rest of the day was spent in 
the study till seven in the evening. 

But in later years distractions were not wholly to be avoided, for after his appointment as 
Privy-Counsellor 

... the affairs of state, and the charms of a beautiful young spouse, frequently took 
him off from his studies. 

His first wife, Cassandra, the daughter of a former Prince of Wallachia, whom he married in 
1699, died in 1713, shortly after their arrival in Moscow; the young spouse so coyly referred 
to was Anastasia, the third daughter of Prince Trubezkoy, whom he met in 1718.' 

In 1722 Cantemir took an active part in Peter the Great’s Caucasian campaign, but fell ill, 
and died on the 21st of August 1723, shortly after his return to his estate at Dimitrovka in the 
Ukraine. He was survived by six children, a daughter by his second wife and a daughter and 
four sons by his first. 

If the circumstances of the latter period of his life are fairly well known, much about the 
years he spent in Istanbul remains obscure. The bald dates of his arrivals and departures may . 
readily be cited, but of what happened in between little can be said, although he must have 
been in constant touch with events at home and with whatever intrigues and shifts in policy 
on the Ottoman side might affect the situation in Moldavia. It is also clear that he took full 
advantage of the intellectual opportunities that his position allowed. He seems to have been 
fortunate in finding in his first tutor. Cacavelas, a Greek priest, a man of wide scholarship, 
and he was subsequently able to familiarize himself not only with the culture of the Greek 
Phanariot community but also with that of the Ottoman Turks, which for him involved, as 
well as the study of history and religion, the acquisition of practical and theoretical mastery in 
the field of music.* 

His teachers, so Cantemir himself informs us, were Kemani Ahmed and Angeli, the latter 
a tanbur player four of whose compositions are recorded in the collection of notations. 
According to the biography appended to the History, his musical studies began during his 
first stay in Istanbul, between 1687 and 1691," and he may also have been exposed to a 

8 According lo C. Miclucii (Dimitrie Cantemir. Bucharest: Editura Tineretului. 1962) they met in 1719 and 
married early in 1720, but 1718 is die date given in the biography appended to the History (1st ed., p. 458). 

9 Guboglu (op. cit., p. 130) sums matters up by saying that Cantemir 'riussit d s'assimller les trois 
grander cultures de son ipoque: le classicisme gr^co-latin, I'humanisme italien <f la culture musulmane'. 

For the general intellectual context see also A. Du(u, Sintezi fi <?r/|(na/ir<ir« f« cuUura romdna, Bucharest: 
Edituraenciclopedica romSnl, 1972, pp. 103-6 and 120-2. 

10 History, p.\5l. Three (nos. 297,304, 315) by Cantemir. 340 is a later addition in another hand. 

11 pp. 455-60, where we are told: 'He remained at Constantinople till 1691, when ... he returned to his 
father. During his stay at Constantinople, he studied the Turkish language and musiek.’ For Cioranesco (op. 
cit, p. 207) he began his musical training later, with Cacavelas In laji, but the biography Is supported by the 
dae 1690 given for Angeli's death by iH. Uzun^arjiU ('Osmanlilar zamaninda saraylarda musikl hayio', 
Belleien.Al, 1977,79-114, atp.91), if without specifying the source. Uzunsarjili also quotes some garbled 
figures for the palace fees paid to Angeli for tuition, at a daily rate of 40 ak9e, during 1678. 

3 ♦ 
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certain amount of Turkish music during the following two years spent in He seems to 
have studied solely with instrumentalists, even if he evidently knew and respected the 
composer Ttil, whom he quotes as an authority: there is no evidence of his having acquired 
comparable expertise in the vocal repertoire, and no songs appear among his notations.” He 
became renowned as an outstanding tanbur player, and although his political status must in 
any case have provided access to senior state officials, his musical prowess no doubt helped 
him in cultivating and strengthening contacts with court circles:” he was friendly with Rami 
Mehmed Pa§a, who rose to become Grand Vizier, briefly, in 1703, and informs us that he 
was asked to write a treatise on music by Davul isma'il Efendi, the Imperial Treasurer 
(Jazme-f humdyun miidiri), and Laflf Qelebi, Palace Treasurer (sardy (fazineddn), who 
were, or had been, his pupils.” 

1.2 Context 

This treatise, we may assume, is the one we possess.” But we do not know exactly when It 
was written, the only other clue being the further remark that it was presented to a Sultan 
Ahmed, which gives us two theoretically possible candidates, Ahmed II (1691-5) and Ahmed 
in (1703-30). Although each has his advocates, the great majority opt for the former.” 

12 Camemir refers 10 Turkish music when describing procedure at court banquets (Dercr(/;rio Moldavia, p. 
95); Stotnicus magnus primo opposita prlnclpi cibaria praegustai, tjuo facto, cum ad capiendum cibum 
princeps manum exienderit, tormenia exploduniur, applauditque el Christiana et turcica musica. 

13 pace Cloranesco, op. ciL, p. 208. 

14 Ibid.; Popescu-Jude[, op. cit., p. 202. 

15 History, p. 151. 

16 Despite the fact that the title is given in a slightly different form {ta'rif el-mUsIfil ‘aid vech-i mahfUf as 
against the kitib-i 'ilm-i musiki 'aid vech Ul-hurufdt of the manuscript) which happens to be the heading of 
one of its sections. The same title is given by G. Toderini (Letreratura turchesca, vol. 1, Venice, 1787, p. 
225), who claims to have seen a copy, but as he is clearly retying on the relevant passages in the History he 
may have taken the title ftorn there rather than from the original. Popescu-Judet (op. cit., p. 203) relates this 
title to the manuscript containing the mid eighteenth-century Kev|eri coiiection, and mentions yet other titles 
(but perhaps of treatises derived from Caniemir). Nevertheless, the possibility of a preliminary shorter version 
under the title ta'rif et-musiki 'aid vech-i mahfuf cannoibe ruled out (even if Cantemir’s reference to 'a linie 
Book' is surely mock modesty). He concludes his remarks on music in the History by expressing his hope to 
compose a further work on Turkish music, but if written the work has not survived. 

17 For Ahmed II are O. Akdogu {TUrk miliigi bibliografyasi (9.yy-t928), Bomova-Izmir: Ege OniversitesI 
Basimevi, 1989, p. 26), T.T. Burada ('Scrierile muzicale ale lui Dimitrle Cantemir, Domnitorul Moldovei', 
Ananele Academiei RomSne, Mem. Sec|. Lit., ser. U. 32, 1909, 79-192), Cioranesco. E. Neubauer CDer 
Essai sur la Musique Orientaie von Charles Fonton mil Zeichnungen von Adanson', Zeiischrift fUr 
Geschichte der Arabisch-lslamischen Wissenschafien, 3. 1986. 335-76, at p. 344), G. Oransay (Die 
mehdisehe Linie und der Begriff Makam der tradiiionellen tUrkischen Kunsimusik vom 15. bis zum 19. 
Jahrhiinderi. Ankara: TUrk Tarih Kurumu. 1966, p. 83). Oztuna. Siirelsan, Toderini, H. Wurm (Der 
osmanischer Hisioriker Hdseyn b, 6a‘fer. genanm Hezirfenn. und die Isianbuler Gesellschaft in der 
zweiien Hdlfie des 17. Jahrhunderts. Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz Verl^, 1971, p. 16), and Rauf 
Yekia Bey ('Musique orientaie. Lc compositeur du P/chrev dans le mode Nihavend', La Revue musicale, 
7, 1907, 117-21; which leaves for Ahmed III only Feldman and Guboglu. Popescu-Judet seems to support 
both, mentioning first Ahmed II (op. elL, p. 204: the first reference to Ahmed DI is surely, in context, a 
misprint), but then switching to Ahmed ID (E. Popescu-Judetz, Dimiirle Caniemir: cartea s/lntei muzlcii, 
Bucharest; Editura musical! a uniunii compozitorilor. 1973, p. 70). 
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TREATISE 


However, the identification is simply asserted rather than justified, and it is actually rather | 

difficult to put up a credible case for the earlier Ahmed. We would need to accept that by A 

1695 at the very latest Cantemir had not only acquired sufficient expertise and authority to 
have future court officials as pupils of his own, but had actually completed a substantia! 
theoretical work in response to their request. Even for someone of evidently prodigious gifts 
such precocity seems intrinsically unlikely, and in fact Cantemir speaks in the same passage 
of a period of fifteen years of study, so that even if he had begun to take lessons immediately 
after arriving in Istanbul in 1687 his apprenticeship would still only have come to an end in 
1702. But what is surely conclusive is that he comments (in Tindal's English translation of 
the Incrementa) on the treatise being presented to ’the present Emperor', which in a work 
written in the second decade of the eighteenth century can only mean Ahmed III.'* On the 
natural assumption that the presentation took place after Ahmed became Sultan the event must 
have occurred during the period 1703-10, and although the treatise may have been in 
gestation before 1703, a possible inference is that the request for such a work was not made 
before 1705.’’ 

But whether or not the date of the composition of the treatise can be narrowed down to 
1705-10, the compilation of the collection may well not have coincided with it. It is also clear 
that, unlike the treatise, the collection remained unfinished, at least in the sense that it was 
open-ended and could have had further additions made to it—as indeed was to happen 
subsequently. Nevertheless, for all practical purposes the two should be regarded not merely 
as complementary but as contemporary, combining a representation of the instrumental 
repertoire of the turn of the century with a distillation of its theoretical underpinnings. The 
extent to which the collection exhibits stylistic diversity will be discussed below, but it is 
evident that some of the pieces in it, including most obviously those by Cantemir himself, 
were of recent production, embodying the latest compositional trends, while others, even if 
somewhat altered through oral transmission, are still representative of the compositional 
practice of the early seventeenth century. Indeed, comparison with the mid-century collection 

18 A polm made by Popescu-Judetz (ibid.). From the mention of his pupils (History, 1st ed., p. 151) the 
passage runs: ‘Daul Ismail Effendi, first Treasurer of the Empire, and Latif Chelebi, his Haznadar. By their 
request, I compos'd a little Book on the An of Music in Turkish, and dedicated it to the present Emperor.’ 

The diftlculty seems to stem from the fact that although the second edition identifies him as ’Ahmed (III)’, in 
the first he appears as Ahmed 11- As Popescu-Judetz (canea, p. 79) quotes from a copy of the original 
'hodlemo Imperaiori Ahmed dedicavinuis', it is likely that the variable specifications in Tindal’s translation 
are his own additions, and that the Ahmed (III) of the second edition is thus meant to correct the first But it 
is from the first edition that the French translation wasj made, thus helping Ahmed 11 to become the 
established candidate (text quoted in Rauf Yekta Bey. op. cit|). The earliest modern scholar. Burada (op. c(t., 
p. 6/84) also quotes a translation running ‘Am campus d carte micS in timba turceascd despre ana 
muzleti. fi am dedicat-o lui Ahmed II Sultanul acum stlfpdnltor: It may also be noted that a parallel 
reference to ’die present Sultan', widiout specifying which, is made by Cantemir in a later work, the Systema 
de religione et statu Imperii turcicii (Sisiemut sau tntocmlrea religiel muhammedane. tr. V. Cfindea, 

Bucharest: Editura Minerva, 1977, p, 354/464). 

19 The date 1703-4 is advanced by Guboglu (op. cit., p. 157). This seems plausible but, in the absence of 
supporting evidence, no more so than the following years prior to Cantemir's departure. Feldman (op. cit, p. 

506, note 20) equally plausibly places the composition of the treatise between 1700 and 1710. But if 
Cantemir's wording is construed as suggesting that his two pupils commissioned the work when they actually 
held the titles he gives them, it would point to 1705 (see E. Neubauer. op. cit.. p. 347) as the earliest date. 


of ‘AH Ufkl suggests, despite a number of significant changes, a generally high level of 
continuity in the many pieces common to both. 

The most striking differences between them relate, rather, to the nature of the repertoires 
they contain. Whereas the various types of vocal and instrumental music included by ‘All 
Uf^il give a fair idea of the wide range of genres that would have been encountered at court, 
from lengthy and complex pejrevs to strophic folk songs and dance pieces,” Cantemir is 
narrower in his approach, and not simply because he falls to notate any vocal music: 
implying a distinction that may well have been unknown to ‘All Ufki, his concerns are 
restricted to what may be described, however awkward the term, as the art-music end of the 
spectrum. In the treatise he only discusses those categories of instrumental and vocal music 
with which was associated a specific theory of modal (especially), rhythmic and formal 
structures; and it is precisely on the grounds that they were not deemed subject to those basic 
structures (termed the usul-i musi(ci) that he refuses to take account of genres associated with 
the karadilzen and 9 o|Ur folk lutes.^' 

At the same time, the corpus is not without internal divisions. Most of it, if not all, was 
doubtless performable by a solo instrumentalist such as Cantemir himself, either as individual 
pieces played separately, or selected for inclusion within a cyclical form consisting of a 
prescribed sequence of instrumental or vocal and instrumental pieces (see 1.3.2). Such 
sequences would include examples of the two instrumental genres in the collection, pe§rev 
and semai, and specific pieces in both would also have been included in two other and quite 
distinct repertoires; that of the Mevlevi rite (where the ney would have been the dominant 
melody instrument),” and that of the mehter, the Janissary military band (where the equi¬ 
valent instrument was the zurna).” 

Of his musical apprenticeship Cantemir tells us only its length, fifteen years, and the 
identity of his teachers. Any musicologica! literature that he might have examined would 
have had no effect on the practical acquisition of repertoire and technique, and on these 
crucial matters he remains silent. Both his teachers, Kemani Ahmed and Angeli, were Greek, 
the former a convert to Islam, the latter Orthodox, but this does not mean that his training in 
the theory and practice of the Ottoman musical tradition was in any way unorthodox; Angeli 
was a competent composer, and moreover sufficiently expert as a performer to have been 
hired alongside Kemani Ahmed as a teacher in the Palace School.” Although, inevitably, the 
taste (and patronage) of the urban Muslim 61lte was a major determinant of the direction that 

20 Further such evidence can be gained from his contemporary Evliya ^elebi (see Feldman, op. cit., p. 22). 

21 edvdr, p, 97; ♦ i j j j ds—L* 

•■titu -44' "robi ‘"S trb-nj* 4' 

22 Cantemir gives a fairly precise and full account of the Mevlevi mukabele (Systemul, pp. 399-400), but 
while he was no doubt personally acquainted with musicians and composers who were members of the order he 
nowhere indicates which pieces were so used. 

23 A considerable number of pieces from Cantemir's collection have been identified as part of the mehter 
repertoire in H. Sanal, Mehter musikisi. Bestekdr mehterler—mehter havalari. Istanbul: Mill? Egilim 
Bosimevi, 1964. 

24 i.H. Uzunjarfili, op. cit. 
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musical culture would take. non-Muslims (or converts) were able to play a significant role, 
especially as performers, but also as teachers.” and occasionally as composers; those repre- ' 

sented in Cantemir's collection include, in addition to Angeli, a Jew (Harun Yahudi) and an 
Armenian (Ermeni Murad Qelebi). Indeed, it is quite possible that the distirfctly Ottoman 
repertoire and idiom that had evolved during the sixteenth century was an amalgam of several 
cultural strands, and to the extent that this is so such non-Muslim musicians and composers 
may be regarded as continuing an earlier process, not merely working within a common 
tradition but actively contributing to its development." In general, it appears to have been the 
case that both during and after Cantemir's years in Istanbul there was a permeability and 
openness about Ottoman society” that allowed gifted musicians unimpeded access to court 
patronage irrespective of origin, and no doubt incidentally helped reinforce a unity of musical 
culture among Muslim and non-Muslim communities alike: it is clear that the idiom of what 
is conventionally termed Ottoman art-music was to be adopted as normative among Greeks 
and Jews, the result being not only a continuing flow of performers and composers from 
these communities but also the creation of parallel vocal repertoires which conformed to 
shared compositional rules but set texts in Greek or Hebrew." 

1.3 Text 

It is said that in 1710, when Cantemir was at last offered the throne of Moldavia, he 
expressed his gratitude to the music-loving Ahmed III by composing for him a semai which 

25 Popescu-Judet, op. cit., p. 201, also mentions a Jewish musician, Halisar, who was a teacher at the Palace 
School. 

26 A brief summary of changing social patterns of music making during the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries 
(with particular reference to the sacred/secular divide) is given by Feldman, c^. cit., pp. 21-3. Among the 
various strands alluded to would be elements of the increasingly marginal Persianate art-music repertoire: 
provincial styles including significant Anatolian elements (Feldman refers (p. 48) to the fascinating case of 
one of Cantemir's contemporaries, a chief mDezzin known for his instrumental playing in Turkmen style); 
and even if there is no confirmatory evidence, it is reasonable to assume that local Istanbul styles would have 
absorbed Greek elements (H.S. Are) {Turk musikisi kimlndir, Istanbul; Mill? Egitim Basimevl, 1969) will 
have none of this, but by concentrating solely on the problems of deciphering Byzantine notation largely 
misses the point). 

27 For the important role played by non-Muslim instrumentalists see Feldman, op. cit., pp. 48-9; and pp. 

62-4 for a characterization of attitudes during this period (which have provoked such labels as 'secularism', 

'materialist' and even ‘atheisO. For a general account of cultural contacts between Muslims and non-Muslims 
in the seventeenth century, see also Wurm, op. cit. 

28 For the Greek community, even if dealing with a later period, see M. Bardak 9 i, Fener Beyleri'ne Turk 
farkilan, Istanbul; Pan Yaymcilik, 1993. For Jewish participation see E. Seroussi, The Turkish makam in 
the musical culture of the Ottoman Jews: sources and examples', Israel Studies In Ethnomusic-ology. 5, 

1990,43-68; and "The peshrev as a vocal genre in Ottoman Hebrew sources', Turkish Music Quarterly. 4/3, 

1991, 1-9. A major source for sixteenth-century contacts is A. Tietze and J. Yahalom, Ottoman melodies 
Hebrew hymns: a 16th century cross-cultural adventure, Budapest: AkadSmiai Kiad6, 1995. Given the 
immigration history of the Sephardi communities it seems clear that this period was essentially one of Jewish 
borrowing resulting in the creation of a large number of Hebrew contrafacta and the adoption of Ottoman 
modal and rhythmic norms and nomenclatures: the emergence of Jewish composers within the Ottoman 
tradidon is essentially a seventeenth-century phenomenon. 


TREATISE 

was warmly appreciated by the Sultan.” But there Is no indication of (he nature of Ahmed 
Ill's response to Cantemir's gift of a treatise, although assuming that he actually read the 
work an equally positive response is rather unlikely: given its novelty and relative complexity 
when set against earlier Ottoman texts on music he could be excused for finding its contents if 
not abstruse then at least occasionally puzzling. As for the collection of notations, he would 
probably have found this at best a curiosity; he can certainly have had not the slightest 
inkling of its historical importance. But there is no reason to suppose that he was ever 
confronted with it, for despite the intimate relationship between treatise and collection which 
would certainly have made it logical for Cantemir to present both together he does not 
mention having done so, and (here are grounds for assuming that he did not: the collection, 
unlike the treatise, cannot be located within a tradition that the Sultan might have been 
expected to recognize and appreciate; in the form in which it survives it could be regarded as 
incomplete and hence inappropriate as a gift (and it is most unlikely, given the nature of its 
contents, that Cantemir would have made or commissioned another copy in a more polished 
and seemingly more finished form); and if, experimental early drafts apart, the version we 
have is the only one Cantemir made, the inclusion within It of materials in different and 
presumably later hands suggests not that it was left to accumulate dust on a palace library 
shelf but that it was entrusted on his departure from Istanbul to a pupil or other close musical 
colleague to whom he had taught his method of notation and who subsequently added further 
compositions to it. 

In the one surviving manuscript the notations are preceded by the treatise, and it is clear 
that whatever was presented to Ahmed III was not this particular copy of the text, for it lacks 
any dedication or eulogistic preamble. One might also have expected someone of Cantemir's 
status to have commissioned a calligrapher and perhaps also an illuminator to prepare the 
presentation copy, but the text as we have it, in a clear and bold but not particularly elegant 
hand, is presumably an autograph. The treatise is often given, for ease of reference, the 
generic designation edvar (’[Book of] cycles’), a practice which will be followed here. It 
has, however, the disadvantage of diverting attention from the very explicit and at the same 
time unusual title that Cantemir himself chose, kitab-i ‘ilin-i musj^ri 'ala vech Ul-(iiirufa^ 
('Music theory through notation'). But although this underlines the clear conceptual link 
between the treatise and the appended notations, the Importance of the edvar does not reside 
in the relatively small, if indispensible, amount of factual guidance it gives towards establish¬ 
ing and confirming a correct reading of those notations. Rather, it is an extensive and wide- 
ranging document providing information available from no other source on the concept¬ 
ualization of the seventeenth-century Ottoman art-music tradition: it outlines salient features 


29 Both the anecdote (for which no authority is given: it does not come frcmi the History) and the putative 
composition are to be found in Burada, op. cit., pp. 62/140-65/143. There Is no suggestion that this musical 
offering coincided with the presentation of the treatise, which may well have taken place somewhat earlier. 
The style of what now passes for the piece in question is at some remove from the compositional norms of 
Cantemir's day, and the thorny question of what might Justifiably be ascribed to him from among the corpus 
of compositions that bear his name today is one that can only be approached after analysis of the collection as 
a whole. It will be addressed, briefly, in the Appendix (at 5.4). 

30 In the original (p, 1) burufdt (Cantemir quite often writes J in place of an etymologically correct (i). 
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of the pitch system; delineates the structure of individual modes; gives a precise description 
of the rhythmic cycles: provides an analytical survey of the major instrumental and vocal i 

forms; explores concepts of modulation .in {he particular context of the improvised instru¬ 
mental taksim; and. for the first time, describes the arrangement of the large-scale cyclical i 

forms, the vocal and instrumental fasil. ! 

To explicate and evaluate this work as a whole lies beyond the scope of the present study, 
still less to trace the nature and extent of its impact on later theorists, even if it is clear that its 
influence, albeit rarely acknowledged, has been extensive and profound, lasting at least until 
the second half of the nineteenth century/' All that can be attempted here is to review those 
aspects most directly helpful to an understanding of the notations. They will be considered at 
the appropriate Juncture, so that It is specifically the introductory material on pitch, scale and 
mode that will be commented on in this section. 

1.3.1 Background 

That a work of such richness must contain echoes of earlier formulations is obvious, yet even 
in the one area where Cantemir explicitly acknowledges his indebtedness by reproducing 
material from elsewhere it is by no means easy to pinpoint the exact source(s), and in general 
the edvar is rather difficult to situate within the tradition of writing on the theory of music in 
the Islamic Middle East. The so-called Systematist school, which dominated the field from 
the early thirteenth century until the end of the fifteenth, had by Cantemir’s time long since 
vanished from the scene, leaving behind little more than the names of one or two authors who 
had become legendary as composers but whose theoretical works were largely if not 
completely forgotten.” Particularly striking is the complete disappearance from later treatises, 
the edvar included, of a major element in Systematist writing, the mathematical analysis of 
intervals and the consequent definition of the tetrachord species, which were perceived to be 
the basic building blocks of the modal system, in ratio form (the Pythagorean diatonic 
tetrachord, for example, being expressed In terms of the intervals 9/8 9/8 256/243). 

That later writers may have felt this to be complex and needless ballast need occasion no 
particular surprise. But that they should also have jettisoned the neat and efficient form of 
alphabetic-cum-numerical notation by which scales had been defined in Systematist treatises 
in favour of cumbersome circumlocutions is much harder to credit, so that one may suspect 
either a break in the tradition, with the later texts being written largely by practising musicians 
lacking the intellectual formation of their forbears and being simply unacquainted with earlier 
theory or, more likely, the coexistence of parallel streams of theoretical discourse, with one 

31 For a full account of the manuscript and its contents seeE. Popescu-Judecz, cartea. For later reworkings 
of material from the edvSr within the Ottoman tradition see E. Popescu-Iudetz, Meanings in Turkish music¬ 
al culture. Istanbul; Pan Yayincilik, 1996, pp. 77-80. Cantemir's influence is still discernible in the mid- 
nineteenth century: works dated 1279/1863 (tefrifi-i makamil-t rnHsikl, Iscuibul Oniversitesi KUiUphanesl 
MS TY 804) and 1864 (Hajim Bey, meemS'd) are still heavily reliant upon him; and as late as 1881 P.G. 

Kelisanides {Meihodike didaskalia theoreiike te kai praktike, Istanbul) was proclaiming the importance of 
Cantemir's work for an understanding of Greek music (lam indebted to Dr. R.M. JSger for this reference). 

32 Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (d. 1294), the earliest Systematist theorist, and, in particular, 'Abd al-Q3dir al- 
Mar&^i (d. 1435), both of whom figure prominently as composers in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century song- 
text anthologies. 


surviving long after the other, for reasons that are not wholly clear, had disappeared. Pre¬ 
ference for the second interpretation is justified not merely because it accords less well with 
the unthinking assumption of long-term intellectual decline or, at best, stasis, but also be¬ 
cause it accounts more readily for the production, already during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, of a number of texts which may well make ritual obeisance to the authority of al- 
Urmawi, but ignore the analytical content of Systematist theory in favour of providing a 
codification of the modes the essential characteristic of which is less musicological than 
cosmological: its various ramifications are articulated around the core structure of the zodiac, 
and it projects derivational relationships that are seemingly arbitrary to the extent that they do 
not accord with any observable criteria of intervallic structure or other modal features.” 

An unhelpful characteristic of various similar texts that are presumed to be later is that for 
the most part they are difficult to date. They usually lack a colophon, and when not anony¬ 
mous are often by obscure authors, so that there are few treatises that can be assigned with 
any confidence to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In any case, the treatises that have 
the most obvious affinities with the edvar are not among them and it is, therefore, not readily 
demonstrable that they are earlier and could have served as models.” The fact that these texts 
are in either Arabic or Persian also raises the question of what theoretical writings were 
available—and for Cantemir presumably more readily accessible—in Ottoman Turkish. But 
those that are extant” have Jess rather than more in common with the edvdr'‘ and the one 
contemporary'work that has often been considered a likely potential influence, the hitherto 
inaccessible treatise by Nayi 'Osman Dede, has recently been revealed to be Just as distant as 
earlier Ottoman writings.” The reason for suspecting that Cantemir may have been familiar 
with it is not merely its proximity in time, but the fact that Nayi ‘Osman Dede also developed 
a similar system of notation. It might be argued that Cantemir could have conceived his own 
on the basis of the model provided by Systematist texts, but there is no evidence that he con¬ 
sulted these, and the parallels with Nayi ‘Osman Dede's system are sufficiently close to make 
it too much of a coincidence for the two to have been created in total isolation one from the 
other, even if the relationship between them may have been one of emulation rather than 

33 An early fourteenth-century model for such verbal descriptions is provided by the treatise by Ibn Kurr, 
idyat al-mailubfi ‘Urn ai-anidm wa-'l-durub. BL MS Or. 9247. The cosmological association of the main 
set of twelve modes (Sudud) with the signs of the zodiac first appears in al-lfctib al-Irbili. urjuzat al-angdm 
(written 729/1328), a/-mair/ 9 , 16, 1913,895-901. 

34 The difficulties of dating emerge clearly from the useful preliminary survey of the internal relationships 
between a group of such texts made by A. Shiloah. The theory of music in Arabic writings (c. 900-1900). 
Descriptive catalogue of manuscripts In libraries of Europe and the U.S.A. (Rdpertoire international des 
sources musicales; B X), Munich; Henie, 1979, no. 302. 

35 For a general bibliographical survey see G. Oransay, Die iradiiionelle lUrkische Kunstmusik, Ankara: 
KUg-Ver6ffentlichungen, 1964, and O. Akdogu, op. cic. 

36 With respect to the specific area of modal description, a very clear indication of the contrast between 
Cantemir and his predecessors (and successors too, for that matter), is provided in G. Oransay, melodische 
Linie, pp. 83-5, where are juxtaposed descriptions of the makam uzzal taken from ten different sources from 
the mid-fifteenth to the mid-nineteenth century. That by Cantemir Is much the longest and most detailed. 

37 NIyf Osman Dede, Rabi-i idbirOi-i mOsikl, transcribed F. Harlrt, ed. O. Akdogu, 2Rd impt., Izmir, 1991. 
Like the edvdr, this work is dedicated to Ahmed m, and could therefore have postdated it. 



• derivation." But whether or not Cantemir was indebted to his older contemporary on the 
notation side, it is now clear that Nayi ‘Osman Dede's verse treatise (incidentally in Persian), 
which deals with mode names, groupings, and a few abbreviated modal definitions, can have 
exerted no influence upon the development of Cantemir's own ideas. Indeed. Cantemir is 
quite contemptuous of those who have written on music, claiming not only that their know¬ 
ledge is purely practical but that they actually dismiss theory.” This remark should not 
necessarily be taken at face value, but it is certainly possible that he gained as much from the 
views of his fellow musicians as he did from whatever texts he may have consulted." 

A list of the notational symbols that Cantemir employs in his collection (displayed in Part 
i) is set out in the edvar. But he does not, strangely, have recourse to this much more 
efficient method of presentation in his analysis of the structure of Individual modes, using 
instead verbal descriptions of melodic movement within which are embedded not symbols for 
but the names of the various pitches—exactly the type of description found in the earlier texts 
mentioned above and, presumably, that used by his contemporaries in their verbal 
definitions. Where Cantemir departs quite radically from the thematic range of the antecedent 
literature is in simply ignoring the whole tradition of cosmological speculation, represented in 
its most extreme form in one of the earliest extant Ottoman texts, the treatise by Seydi,“ 
where the whole first half is concerned with cosmology. He may on occasion resort to an 
astronomical metaphor, but there is now no trace of the complex series of associations which 
provided a rationale for integrating music Into a world of cause and effect, so that it could 
have ascribed to it, say, ethical and therapeutic properties: he nowhere makes equations of- 
the traditional type according to which mo^ a corresponds to heavenly body x." 

38 Nayi ‘Osman Dede used his notatioD lo record some 70 instramencal pieces. E. Popeacu-Judeiz, (he only 
scholar (0 have had access co this manuscript, which remains in the private domain, notes its contents and 
compares the two systems of notation (Meanings, pp. 31-5). Their general principle is the same, and 
although in many cases quite different letter combinations are chosen (here are also several pitches for which 
they use the same symbols. 

39 edvar, p. 17; jL^I ^ ui ^ 

. jLXdt caU2 Um ...,^1 jt^i ... t i l (U^) 

40 Relevant here is to note that (he material explicitly rejseaiing earlier definitions (pp. 68-77) is introduced 
not by a reference to any specific textual source or sources'but by the phrase rivayei ederUr ki ('it is related 
that'), which suggests oral transmission, and the authority (hen refened to is not any known theorist but a 
construct at once mythical and vague. 

41 hafa el-maila' fi beyan el-edvar ve-'l-makamat ve ft ‘ilm el-esrdr ve-'l-riydidt, Topkapi Sarayi, 
Ahmet m, no. 3459. 

42 The omission was clearly deliberate, as he was certainly aware at least of (he traditional linkage between a 
group of twelve makams and the signs of the zodiac (Systema de religlone el statu Imperii lureieil 
(Sisiemul, tr. V, CIndea), loc. ciL), and one can detect the faintest after-echo of this fonn of conceptualization 
in his comparison (edvSr, p. 78) of (he four basic percussion symbols with the four elements. But more 
striking is to note that where (edvdr, pp, 6-7) he does launch into an extended cosmological simile the 
context is again, unexpectedly, rhythm rather than mode, and the causation rational rather than magical: 

Jjifj Jtija jVjP totUI ^ Ujl ^ iaUI tj y—t jh-ast / oi> 

. ('Supplementary beau are like the motion of the sun across Che constellations, which 

with each degree it ascends and descends causes change and alteration m the sublunary atmosphere.') 
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j 1.3.2 Contents 

Y> The following is a brief chapter-by-chapter outline sketch of the contents of the edvar. the 

Information supplied on core areas will be examined in more detail below under various 
thematic heads: 

Chapter 1 ('Defining notes' (i^dret-i perdeha-yi musi^t)), pp. 1-16, is both long and 
wide-ranging. But it begins without an introduction or any indication of the scope of the 
treatise or the reasons for its composition: Cantemir plunges straight into practicalities, and 
further betrays his distance from his major Systematise predecessors by making no attempt 
whatsoever to offer initial definitions, whether of the nature of music itself, of the concept of 
a note, or of the size of the Intervals which constitute the general set of pitches with which he 
is initially concerned. We are simply presented with a list of the names of the notes of the 
gamut, and there follows a corresponding list of the symbolic shorthand representations of 
these various pitches which (although this is not said) will subsequently be used in the nota¬ 
tions, Using these symbols, Cantemir then distinguishes (p. 2) between 'complete notes' 
(tamdm perdeler) and ’incomplete notes' (na-tamam perdeler) —^for which terminology 
'main notes' and 'secondary notes' will be substituted henceforth—and adds another 
classification according to octave register. Reverting to the main vs. secondary discrimi¬ 
nation, further comments are made on functional differences and relationships between 
specific pitches. The next section ('Introduction to musical notation' {medffal-i 'ilm-i 
iturufat-i musilft), p. 5) emphasizes the need to represent also duration, in order to reflect the 
rhythmic cycle, and introduces a concept which, much earlier, had been standard in 
theoretical writing, that of an unvarying underlying pulse {vezn-i subiili) There is, finally, 
a reference to the potential of notation for accuracy of transmission." The ensuing section 

' (pp. 8-16) Is concerned with introducing and describing in some detail the three notational 

codes for duration discussed In Part i, vezn-i kebir, vezn-i fagir and vezn-i afgar ug-fagir, 
and with providing representative examples. 

The importance of the topic of notation is further underlined by the fact that It is only after 
it has been expounded at length in Chapter 1 that we come. In Chapter 2 (pp. 16-21), to an 
introduction to the science of music in general (dibdee-i ‘ilm-i musifti). This begins with the 
claim that the topic is limitless (gnyr-t nihdyet bir 'ilmdir), in favour of which is argued the 
existence of infinite creative possibilities at the level of the terklb, although at this stage no 
definition is offered for this term. To conclude the first section (p. 17), there is a brief discus¬ 
sion of the defects of previous scholarship, which for Cantemir was concerned solely with 
surface description and ignored underlying causes and systems, followed by a statement of 
his intention to define first music (musikt) and then its key constituents perde, agdze, 
nagme, terklb and makdm before Cuming to an analysis of individual modes. 

43 It is first elaborated by al-F&rabi, kitdb at-musiqi al-kabir (ed. Gatlis ‘Abd al-Malik IjaSaba; rev. and 
intro. Mahmud Ahmad aJ-Hifni), Cairo: dSr al-kitab al-'arabl li-l-?iba‘a wa-’l-naJr, [1967], pp. 438-40. 

44 Since it allows the piece to be performed as the composer intends: o’OI ‘aSh allji <11 ^ 

• iiAjI ‘jojl 'lij-i -c-u / Precisely the same point about fidelity to authorial intentions had 

been made by al-Marigi in his discussion of notation (jdmV al-allidn, ed. TaqI BiniS, Tehran: Mu'a$sassa-i 
mutala'at wa-tahqiqat-i farhangi, 1366/1987, pp. 237-8.) 
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This programme is then carried out in two sections devoted to definitions (ta ’rif), the first 
(p. 18) termed general {"ala vechi ‘l-‘urniim), the second (pp. 19-21) particular ('a/a vech-i 
mal}fuf).*‘ The former, accordingly, deals with music itself, defined as a melodic move¬ 
ment, rhythmically organized, limited in duration and arriving at a particular final cadence, 
which gives pleasure to the sense of hearing.'^ Various arguments are then put forward in 
defence of this definition, stress being laid on the guiding principles of modal and rhythmic 
structures. The latter then reintroduces the above list of key terms, adding to them references 
to forms {besie, pe§rev) and rhythm, although these last do not reappear in the subsequent 
definitions, which provide an ascending hierarchy from note, through undefined melodic 
movement, to the final form of a completed melody to which can be assigned a particular 
modal identity. The definition of the term makam itself (pp. 20-1) is not so much of the 
concept (which is, in effect, the precipitate of the previous definitions) as of the various types 
or subdivisions that Cantemir recognizes: there is first a binary division into 'simple' 
(miifred) and ’compound’ (miirekkeb), and then other categories are distinguished: high- 
register modes {makam ft perde-yi a'ld), transposed modes Qedd-i makam), pseudo¬ 
modes {sfireia makam) and marginal modes (mevciid iil-isim ma'diid Ul-cisim). 

Chapter 3 (pp. 22-32) is the first of a group of four which map out the structures of the 
individual modes. Setting the programme for this core block, it has the comprehensive title 
’The number and names of the modes' (‘aded ve-tesmiye-i makdmdt), set centre-page, 
with, surrounding it, an additional second general title The musical modes according to the 
authof that both invokes tradition through the use of the term edvar-i mfisiki and at the same 
time stresses that the definitions to come are Cantemir's own ( 'aid (:avl-i bakdr) and therefore 
potentially non-traditional. The first page enumerates the makams according to a sevenfold 
categorization congruent but not identical with the above, and also lists those terkibs generally 
considered makams, after which the remainder of the chapter analyses the makams belonging 
to the first and evidently most important category, those on low-register main notes. 

The following chapters cover the other categories: Chapter 4 (pp. 33-45) deals with the 
high-register makams,*’ those using secondary notes'* (which make up a further two of the 
seven) and the compound makams, while Chapter 5 (pp. 45-50) covers the pseudo and 
marginal categories, and also discusses transposition; and Chapter 6 (pp. 50-S) rounds off 
the group by giving a comparable account of the structure of chose terkibs which are 
commonly categorized as makams. 

In Chapter 7 (pp. 56-67) we move to the broad topic of modulation, beginning with the 
concepts of consonance and dissonance indicated in the title {hiss-i Qnsiyet ^idd-i ‘arbade-i 
mitsiki)- This assesses both vertical relationships (consonances at the octave, fourth and 
fifth; and also dissonant intervals) and linear movement, whether from note to note or mode 

45 i.e. Uie section heading which U given by CMiiemir himself, and later Toderini, as the title of the treatise 
he presented to Sultan Ahmed. 

46 . CiilLI <j OJJ ^ **’,, 1 i,l>^l 

47 Here called nin^dmdr fi perdehi-yi tiz. 

48 Here called ei-mn^rndr el-nif/ et-perdeha. 


to mode, including a catalogue of modes listing for each those for which it lacks affinity." 
The point is made that mastery of such relationships is necessary in order to create multiple 
modulations, and the chapter concludes with an outline route map of a complex modulating 
caksim. 

Chapter 8 (pp. 68-77) quotes from earlier authorities, giving mode lists and abbreviated 
definitions. These are occasionally useful in relation to certain terkibs so marginal that 
Cantemir fails to provide a description, but do not otherwise need to be taken into account. 

Chapter 9 (pp. 78-86) deals with the rhythmic cycles, first listing them and then providing 
definitions in the form of circles around which are inscribed both the quality and the duration 
of the various attacks.*" 

From p. 86 there is a gap in the pagination, the next page being numbered 97, and even if 
Chapter 9 actually ends at p. 86 It is clear that material has been lost, for p. 97 begins with the 
heading not of a chapter but of a section, 'The fasil and musical performance according to 
form’ {fasd ve ierd-yi mtisikl ‘aid vech-i nev‘). The forms considered are first the vocal 
genres laksim, beste, nakif, kdr and semd'i, and then (p. 102) the instrumental taksim, 
pefrev and semd'i, after which Cantemir reverts (p. 103) to the vocal farki before enumerat¬ 
ing the various elements making up first the vocal fasil (the above vocal genres, in the order 
given, but without the |arki), then the instrumental (again, the three genres in the order 
given), and finally the rather more formal {fafl-i meclis) combination of the two, which 
consists of the core vocal fasil framed, with intervening pauses, by the instrumental fasii, 
now separated into two parts, and of one further element to conclude. The whole sequence 
thus consists of: instrumental taksim, one or two pejrevs, pause, vocal taksim, beste, naki?, 
kSr, semai, pause, instrumental semai, and a final vocal taksim with instrumental bourdon 
accompaniment. 

The final and quite extensive section (pp. 105-141) is made up of indexes and tables, 
aspects of which will be considered in 5.2 and 3.7 respectively. 

1.3.3 Pilch 

The first subject to be treated in the edvdr, pitch is dealt with essentially by enumeration 
rather than definition: the text supplies no information, at this point anyway, about relative 
interval sizes, so that the values implied by the representations given here are extrapolations.*' 
Cantemir first lists in ascending sequence 30 notes spanning a two-octave + wholetone gamut 
{from yegdh, D, to tiz hiiseyni, eO which are at the same time the names of the open string 
(yegdh) and the various frets on the tanbur that produce them. This might suggest the notion 
of an abstract pitch set {Generalleiter), but it is important to observe that already at this initial 
stage Cantemir introduces a hierarchical distinction, indicating graphically that certain notes 

49 Cantemir characterizes the relationship as one of 'coldness' (biirudet). It is Interesting to note that the 
modem Turkish equivalent. solUiHuifc. is also used in relation to jarring modulations (personal communication 
from Cem Behar). 

50 Further deuils are given in the Introduction to Part I, pp. xix-xxi, where it is also pointed out that this 
chapter Is incomplete, pp. 81-2 being missing. 

51 See Part i. Introduction, pp. xiv-xviii. 
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• are of secondary status.” 

There follows a list of symbols for the various pitches which contains not 30 but 33 
entries, for it includes cf, df and ci', absent from the fretting. The rather opaque linking 
comment implies not that these are extra pitch discriminations required over and above the 
basic lanbur fretting, but that for secondary notes more names than frets are needed, different 
names being used in different melodic contexts. 

Using these 33 symbols, Cantemlr then (p. 2) distinguishes between main notes {tamam 
perdeler) and secondary notes {nd-tamam perdeler). The former are stated to be 16 in 
number, being listed as; 

D E F! G A B4 c d e Jt g a bJ c' d' e' 
while the latter are stated to be 17 in number, and are listed as: 

F Fi Gi Bi B di ei df f gf bi b di' cf' et' 

that is, with cf omitted. One further note (and symbol) is then mentioned, C, which on the 
lanbur has to be produced by stopping a lower-pitched string.” 

There follows a section providing a different classification, this time dividing notes into 
three types (nev') according to register. Thus among the main notes, D E Ft G A B^ c an 
classified as low register {nenri), d e ft g a bJ c' as high second register (tiz ikinci 
perdede) and d' e' as high third register (r/z Ufancii perdede)', and reference is again made 
to C, which is assigned to an extra-low register (ikinci perdede nerm). The evidently im¬ 
plicit notion of octave reduplication is then spelled out, the notes from D tod being regarded 
as primary, with d marking the commencement of the second register. 

Cantemir next (p. 3) seeks to distinguish between the main and secondary note sets, 
observing that in the former whether one moves up, e.g. from A to BJ, or down, e.g. from c 
to B4. one arrives at the same note, whereas in the latter one may not, for e.g. the next 
secondary note up from disei, while the next secondary note down from e (the next main 
note above d\ is (not ei but] df. Important here is not the bizarre logic of this proposition, 
but what it reveals of the status of the main notes, their importance being such that in dealing 
with them as a set the existence of intermediate secondary notes can be ignored, while when 
dealing with the secondary notes as a set the notion of excluding the main notes is not even 
entertained. 

The various pitches are then (pp. 3-5) reviewed in ascending order, starting from D. The 
52 By writing beneath them nim (‘half). 

-styU* ^ jjljl u— tiSjU fjJ <£ jjlljl 4jU ,) il ijij tjjj jj lj» L. ijjjliff 

• ^ aS jjS f,ji UUijI 

Exactly the same definition is given again, in only slightly varied form, on the following page. In relation to 
a main melody siring tuned to yegih, represented here as D, another tuned to (the octave below) dligdli, 4., 
would yield D if sto[^d at the rast fret, a fourth above the open string; what is needed is to stop it at the 
minor third [aeem afiran) fret, and the phrase rail perdesiniH Uzerinde must be understood accordingly, as a 
circumlocution for die appropriate fret ’above’ ran on the string, that is, lower in pitch. Although not 
mentioned in the expository material, it emerges from the discussion of individual makams that there was also 
an occasional call for Cf, which likewise could not be produced on the main melody siring of the lanbur. 
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absence of a secondary note between D and E is attributed to the non-existence of any mode 
needing one, and comment on F is also mode-specific; normally called acem a§iran, when 
used in the context of the makam irak it has, rather, the status of a cadential grace note.” 
That name is determined by function is again emphasized in the next remark, to the effect that 
in relation to trak the next secondary note (Ff ) has no name, i.e. it is never used in this 
context, whereas in descending from G (i.e. in the context of the makam rast) it is called 
rehavi-yi cedid (although previously it had been referred to simply as rehavi), Below A, as 
we would expect from the previous list, is Gf, called zengUle, but Cantemir also mentions a 
hypothetical pitch above G which he terms a transposition (^edd) of saba, di, suggesting 
therefore the value Ai. The differing functions defined for F then recur in relation to Bi , 
called nihavent if the secondary note above A, but not if the cadential grace note (tetimme) 
below Bi, in which function it may be called maye. Even greater terminological variation 
occurs above SV: the one fret between B^ and c, which Cantemir always symbolizes by the 
first letter of the name buselik, is called rehavi-yi ‘atik when considered a secondary note 
above B4. but buselik in relation to c and nijabur in relation to cf, evidently pointing to the 
principal modal affiliations of the intervals B - c and B - cf respectively. The discussion of F 
is repeated for/, which is termed according to context acem or, in relation to ft, the tetimme 
of evi^. On the remaining and somewhat abbreviated material the only point worth noting is 
the inadvertent omission of any reference to/fas mahur. 

1.3.3.1 Interval sizes 

The notes symbolized by these 33 signs, Cantemir says, encompass the whole range of 
naime, a^dze. terkib and maftdm. But before turning to the meaning of these terms it might 
be helpful to go back over one or two points about the intervals to which the note symbols 
correspond. These are nowhere defined by Cantemir. but a number of uncontroversial con¬ 
clusions can still be reached, and a general outline has been provided in Part 1." Within the 
main-note set the one problem concerned the Intonation of B4 and ft (and their corresponding 
octaves), but fortunately the lengthy further discussion threatened in the Introduction to Part i 
can now be dispensed with thanks to Feldman's detailed examination of the issues involved, 
and the main points may be summarized briefly as follows;” 

If we begin by accepting the representation of yegSh by D as an arbitrary convention 
derived from modem Turkish notational norms it seems sensible to make a further gesture 
towards modem habits by representing the remaining main notes of the octave as £ fi G 

A BJ c. But there are no grounds for assuming that the seventeenth-century intonation of 

54 The term used is tetimme ’supplement'. The translation 'leading note' would not be wholly appropriate 
since, as Cantemir is at pains to point out in a clarificatory comment, this extra note is introduced as a 
cadential elaboration after (he finalis has been reached; 

yS(jl 4iSI Jjl 4j 4 Jjj i-tji j''-- sjjj JljSI 

jJi tjjj jjj jiji 4j tjjj fia cs itjjf fii Ziiji 4ai:Ji 4jiUj i/U^b ah •j>{ jj j4jI 4jjj .os 

• uA' 

55 Introduction, pp, xiv-xviii (which includes a list of Cantemir's note 

56 op, cil.,pp. 202-13, 216-7. 


names and symbols). 
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FI and BJ was the same as that of their modem Turkish counterparts. Cantemir here uses 
only one symbol to cover an area where modem Turkish practice distinguishes three discrete 
pitches, and his wnbur, like the modem Persian setar. had only one corresponding fret. It 
seems clear that this was placed more or less at the intermediate modem value {which is 
considered, in relation to a theoretical whole tone of 9 commas, to be 2.5 commas flat), and 
produced approximate threequartcrtone intervals in relation to the neighbouring main notes 
{E- Fi -G andi4 - BJ - c). We thus have a main-note set incorporating neutral intervals and 
resembling both contemporary Persian and Arab norms and those that can be disengaged 
from the earlier theory. Accordingly, if we use the current Persian symbols koron (f) and 
sori (f) to Indicate, respectively, a lowering or raising by an approximate quartertone, the 
intervallic values of the G - g rast scale of Cantemir’s day can be represented as; 

G A Br c d e g 

1 2 3r 4 5 6 7r r 

and assuming that the secondary notes flanking 3f and 71 are approximately a quartertone 
higher or lower (and therefore a semitone below or above the next main note) we arrive at: 

1 2 3r 3 4 5 6 7i 7f 7 r 

where the divided whole tones, e.g. 2 - 3 (A - B) or 31" 4f5i • c), consist of a semitone and 
two quartertones, in the first case ascending, in the latter descending. 

These values seem relatively secure. Problems arise, rather, with the other wholetones 
where there are two internal divisions, for here values are less easy to establish. In the case 
of G • A we are offered both a secondary note below A ■ called zengUle, and a hypothetical 
note above G, but when we turn to, say, c - d and d - e there appears to be nothing 
hypothetical about the existence of a secondary note above c, called saba, alongside another 
below d, called uzzal, or of a secondary note above d, called beyati, alongside another below 
e. called hisar. It might be thought, by analogy, that, say. the series c - saba - uzzal - d and d 
■ beyati - hisar - e should correspond either to 1 21' 2f 2” or, conceivably, to 1 1* 2t 2; 

1 2^ 2f 2 I m 2t 2 

c di df d c ct d^ d 

d ei ef e d dt ei e 

but there is little evidence to support such a view, and more that runs counter to it.” 

57 Feldman makes the same point, but the following discussion follows a rather different course from his 
(op. cic., pp. 213-6), and is consequently more detailed (ban hitherto. 

58 It might be argued that Canlemir's account of transposition (pp. 39-40) implies that d - beyati • hisar - e 
should correspond to 1 2^ 2r 2, for it speaks of a transpositional relationship between rase (<7) and fargSh (c). 
so that conesponding to C • STone should encounter c - ef. However, such evidence is inconclusive, for it 
may be that Cantemir is speaking rather of a cross between transposition and modulation, in which case there 
need be no such implication. His scries of relationships includes, for example, acem (/) and buselik(^, and it 
is inconceivable that he means that the core scale of acem. A Bt c d t f, was to be. or indeed could be. 
transposed down an augmented fourth, so that what is probably to be understood in this case is that the scale 
of buselik, suitably extended into the lower register, would allow acem to be transposed down a perfect fourth. 


Assuming that both wholetones had the same internal structure, the second arrangement of 
' intervals can certainly be excluded, for among the perfect fourth and fifth relationships listed 

i by Cantemir (pp. 56-7) we find slinbule (^ and beyati, which must therefore be et and not 

I dt. With regard to the 1 2t 2f 2 arrangement we may begin by observing a distributional 

, contrast; whereas the sequences A B^ candA c both occur, one may note a tendency 

,1 for beyati (ei ) to occur between d and/ to the exclusion of hisar.” A further and more crucial 

mismatch is that whereas e.g. SJ andBf (that is, 2t and 2f within the A - B wholetone) may 
co-occur in certain contexts, this never happens with the pitches called saba and uzzal or 
those called beyati and hisar, and one reason that suggests itself is that the interval between 
them was too uncomfortably small for them to be juxtaposed. It is interesting to observe in 
this connexion that when (p. 58) giving an example of a dissonant succession of notes Can¬ 
temir begins A - Bi - Bt • B, including every possible step, but then continues c - uzzal -d • 
beyati - e, omitting saba and hisar, possibly because the idea that they might co-occur with 
uzzal and beyati respectively was simply too outlandish. Accordingly, it would be reasonable 
(and also, incidentally, in confonnity with modem Turkish norms of analysis, if not of 
nomenclature) to think of these two wholetones not as parallel to those with a 1 2k 2f 2 
interna! structure, but as divided optimally into L (limma) -i- C (comma) -F L: 

c dt (saba) c# (uzzal) d et (beyati) df (hisar) e 
L C L L C L 

In the absence of any positive definition of interval sizes further evidence that such may have 
been the case again needs to be sought in Cantemir's material on consonant relationships, 
some of it implied in his treatment of transposition. Unfortunately, the latter turns out to be 
\ inconclusive, despite the fact that the framework is primarily of straightforward relationships 

' at the fourth or fifth, as exemplified by the first secondary-note pair (p. 50), nihavent and 

I acem, which clearly points to a perfect fifth relationship between Bt (nihavent) and/ (acem). 

I The series also includes uzzal and §ehnaz, and uzzal and zengUle, again pointing to perfect 

fifth (c# - gi) and perfect fourth (c# - G#) relationships, but as it fails to offer any anchorage 
for these to one of the main notes the size of, say, the cf-d interval cannot be determined. 
Disconcertingly, however, the second pair, which immediately precedes uzzal and jehnaz (c^ 
- gi), is saba and §ehnaz (rfi - g^),“and that this is not just an aberration is shown later by 
the inclusion in the list of consonant relationships (p. 57) of hisar-nihavent (df - Bt). These 
two cases thus seem to Indicate either that Cantemir was prepared to include in his scheme 
r fourths and fifths that were a little less than perfect, or that rather than being small the interval 

I between saba and uzzal and beyati and hisar respectively was in fact non-existent, in other 

I'l words that these pairs provided no more than contextually determined terminological variants 

] for the same pitch. It would be tempting to cite in support of the latter conclusion the 

I analyses of the makams, where saba is defined (p. 36) as the half note (nim perde) between c 


59 While hisar generally occurs between c and e to the exclusion of d, and often appears to function as a 
leading note to e, 

60 Caniemir distinguishes the two pairs by the direction of the relationship, uzzal and jehnaz descending, 
suba and ^hnaz ascending. 
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and d, uzzal (p. 39) as the half note between d and c, beyati (p. 37) as the half note between d 
and e, and hisar (p. 39) as the half note between e and d. But as busellk (B) is similarly 
described as the half note between c and Bt the half-note tergiinplogy cannot be taken as a 
precise indication of interval size (the point rather is the order or direction of the definition, 
the second member being in each case the pitch which the note being defined replaces in the 
eponymous makam). Nevertheless, it is certainly the case that elsewhere Cantemir does pro¬ 
vide alternative names for the same note (e.g. maye for nihavent), and even more telling is to 
recall the reason for his omission of c#, df and c#' from the initial statement of the global 
pitch set, which suggests that as in the above definitions of the half notes the direction of the 
melody dictated which name should be used for them, so that there was a surplus of symbols 
to pitches. Accordingly, over the two octave D - d' range one could postulate a system with 
rather fewer functional (i.e. phonemic) pitch discriminations than symbols and names, with 
several whole tones being divided simply into two semitones (Indicated in table 1 arbitrarily 
by 1 2i 2): 

D 

E 
F 
Ft 
Ff 
G 
Ai 
A 
Bi 
Bf 
B 
c 
di 


Table 1 

There is nothing intrinsically odd in, say, rfl having one name in the context c - di (which 
excludes d), and another in the context d - di (which excludes c), but it may well have been 
the case that slightly different intonational norms were felt appropriate to each, and it would 
make quite reasonable sense for most of the repertoire to think in such instances of a single 
semitone fret on the tanbur the position of which could be adjusted (by, say, a comma up or 
down) to arrive at the optimum value for the mode in question. Later such differences would 
crystallize into discrete pitches with a fret each, and it is tempting to deduce from Cantemir's 
own tanbur illustration (fig. 2) that this development had already taken place, for it includes 
uzzal alongside saba and hisar alongside beyati. But within the c • e range the number of 
note names is in excess of the number of frets marked in on the neck of the instrument, and it 


yegSh d neva 

ei beyati = hisar (dt) 

a§iran e hUseyni 

acem ajiran / acem 

Irak ft eviq 

rehavi (-yi cedid) ft mahur 

rast • g gerdaniye 

(§edd-i saba) = zengtlle (G^ ni (0) = ^ehnaz [gt) 

dtlglh a muhayyer 

nihavent/maye bi sUnbtlle 

segih bt tiz segih 

rehavi-yi ‘aiik/buselik/ni§abur b tiz buselik 

9 arglh c' tiz 5 arglh 

saba = uzzal (c^ di' tiz saba = tiz uzzal (c#*) 

d' tiz neva 
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Cantemir’s tanbur illustration 
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may be added that the illustration also includes tiz uzzal as well as tiz saba, for which separate 
frets were unlikely to have been introduced before the second half of the eighteenth century." 
There is, therefore, nothing hereto contradict the information, given on the very first page of 
the treatise, that the fretting of the tanbur as Cantemir knew it did not include more than one 
secondary note between each two main notes." 

To revert to the pitch symbols used in the transcriptions, one final clarification is needed. 
Within the set of main notes 1, which occurs only with F and/, denotes an approximate 
quartertone raising, but elsewhere there are a few instances where it appears with A (A# being 
used as an equivalent for Bt) and e (el being used as an equivalent for/), and here 1 denotes a 
semitone raising." 

1.3.4 From note to mode 

If one or two details are debatable the broad picture of Cantemir's intonalional standards thus 
seems reasonably clear. More complex and interesting is how he conceives the basic ele¬ 
ments of pitch combining to form musically meaningful wholes, and here we come back to 
the key terms perde, agaze, na^me, terktb and makdm, which are presented (pp. 19-20) in 
an evidently hierarchical sequence. 

However, 

(1) The term perde is not really defined; rather, he simply reverts to his previous distinc¬ 
tion between the different functional loads of main notes (tamdm perdeler) versus 
secondary notes (nim (= nd-tam&m) perdeler), the former viewed as unvarying in 
value, the latter as contextually determined. 

(2) It is thus only with the second term, agaze, that Cantemir begins to make the nature 
of the series clear, for from the implied notion of a single (even if not context-free) 
note, we move to that of an inchoate and unfocused rrrelodlc movement insufficiently 
specific to be assigned to a given mode." 

(3) With nagme we arrive at the next stage, that of a clearly profiled melody the modal 
identity of which, in the absence of a finails (kardr-t istirdhat), can still not readily 


61 Fbnion provides a parallel discrepancy: his drawing of the tanbur has, alongside, the fret names, and these 
include e.g. both tiz beyati (ei') and tiz hisar (df), but in the text he says that above e it ny a plus gu iin 
demi-ion enire les Iniervaltes' (Neubauer, op. cit.. fig. 2 and p. 294/46). 

62 Accordingly, in the Introduction to Part i (p. xiv) it would have been more accurate to speakof’vmous 
pilch designations' rather than of 'various pitch levels’, while on p. xvi the comments on saba and uzzal may 
be regarded as anachronistic, 

63 A further instance of the same value is provided by the cl' in piece 284, an inadvertent reflex of modem 

Turkish habits of notation- The original has dt', but the context is the tetrachord I 2f 3 4, which m the 
loweroctave Cantemir always notates A Bt c# 4, and could have notated here a bJ cf d'. The unorthodox 
choice of <tf’ here may therefore be taken as a further pointer to there having been just a two semitone division 
of the c' - d' wholetone. 

64 oSI' jji) Olib 41 Jjl tfib' 4jS fia JjS >i jJj' 0*4' 

• 3“i obi <4 
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be determined." 

(4) The definition of terkib, unfortunately, does not build on that of nagme but is 
essentially dependent on that of makdm. It nevertheless fits in appropriately at this 
point in a series of increasingly goal-oriented structures, being defined in terms of a 
melody that may touch upon various makams but eventually settles on the finalis of 
one, being then regarded as a terkib of that makam and subordinate (tdbi ') to it.“ 

On the basis of the above it might have been anticipated that makdm would be described quite 
simply in terms of a clearly profiled melody the modal identity of which is clinched by its 
finalis. 'However, rather than provide a general definition of this type Cantemir launches 
directly into a discussion of the various categories of makam, and in most cases consideration 
of his definitions may usefully be delayed until particular instances are encountered. It is, 
nevertheless, worth noting here that the first and evidently most important category comes 
full circle by linking up with the initial distinction between main and secondary notes; 

(5) A simple makam (miifred makdm, here contrasted with milrekkeh, 'compound') is 
one which has the following features; it selec/s one of the eight main notes as 
characteristically prominent (ku)b-i daire), thereby showing, whether in descent or 
ascent, that it is the makam associated with that note, and distinguishing itself from 
other makams; it subordinates to itself those terkibs associated with its notes; and it 
confirms its identity through arrival at a particular finalis." 

Thus although recognition is accorded, as anticipated, to the crucial role of the finalis, what 
receives greater stress is the notion of prominence within a given pitch set as a determinant of 
modal identity. There is no mention of any particular melodic profile and the implication is, 
indeed, of the lack of any restriction beyond what is implied by the prominence of a given 
note. The point is again made that terkibs are subordinate to makams, but at this stage there 
is insufficient evidence to determine whether the relationship is based on objective criteria or 
is arbitrary. 

1.3.4.1 Systemic creativity 

• Related to this hierarchy is a set of ideas which stresses the notion of creative potential, and 
thereby extends considerably the semantic field of the term terkib. In Chapter 2 Cantemir 
adduces in favour of his initial claim that music is limitless a rather muddied analogy with the 


65 uJ-il jljJ ifil Jjtjl 4ilji ‘fjS 

• jjj* b's cLtij Jjl jlji •Jilj <i«ISjlji 

67 jIjS c.ji djS ^>1;! L» .jjj M^lj OVjl «jjl 4jl .jjj jJjl ^li. jji. 

VJ—“ ‘J Jjb • JeAb J—i vl >l» yjjLll. jal-u ' juS-oS *141. .jj. d,l jjS> 
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productive capacity of a small set of letters {huriif, i.e. sounds or, in more recent parlance, 
phonemes) in relation to language. He begins by referring to the open-ended (na-malidild) 
nature of the terkibs, which is very specifically contrasted with the closed (maftdud) makams, 
thus obviously suggesting a contrast between open and closed sets of modes. The imme¬ 
diately ensuing linguistic analogy points, however, in a rather different direction, for the 
terkibs are next compared with the 24 letters (of the Arabic alphabet) which create the syl¬ 
lables (hece) which combine to form the words (Itigat) of various languages, the implication 
being that the terkibs are not so much a set of entities separate from and contr^ted with the 
makams but are in some way constitutive of them. But there is then an immediate change of 
lack, for the following statement equates with the 24 letters the set of 33 pitches that, we are 
now told, have the potential to generate a limitless number of terkibs, which would again 
accord with, although it certainly does not require, the inlerpretation of terkib as a particular 
form of mode. 

In fact, the further development of the argument allows for another interpretation. Here 
Cantemir presses two parallel claims: that just as speech is possible (and, by implication, 
infinitely variable) within the limits of a given language, so within the confines of each one of 
a limited set of makams drawn from the whole set of pitches several terkibs are combined 
within each composition; and that just as in a language there may exist neglected and obsolete 
words created from the 24 letters, so within the limited set of makams drawn from the 33 
pitches an infinite number of terkibs can be created." The reference in the second claim lo 
obsolete (nd-miisla'mel) words seems gratuitous, but lurking here is an analogy with what 
Cantemir wilt later classify as obsolete terkibs. These are most definitely modes, but it is 
clear from the main thrust of this argument, as equally from the first, that Cantemir is now 
invoking a formal framework for the term terkib, that of a subsection within a composition, 
so that from an initial opposition which strongly suggested a conceptual discrimination or 
hierarchy between two classes of modes we have moved to a fundamental statement of the 
infinite creative possibilities available within the limited confines of a single mode. Using a 
slightly different terminology, Canteroir’s language/music parallel in this latter formulation 
may be stated as: 

finite; set of phonemes set of pitches 

infinite: utterance terkib 

finite: (frame of individual) language (frame of individual) makam 

But to conclude this section Cantemir produces a similar set of equivalences of his own, and 
here a further musical term is introduced to fill a gap and complete the four-term homology 
by providing at last an equivalent to the intermediate level, between letters and words, of the 
syllable: 

68 The text (pp. 16-17) reads; 

««>u. Jjl .Jj, ^Jjl , Jjjl .jjji Jjji. »!-. jKj 

4^ ^ jta, >uUji 0*41^ aJ ^ 4.U- 

Jij\ ^ 5jl Jti 0,1. OL-J <4 vl—V 
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letters pitches 

syllable ag^e 

word • terkib 

language makam* 

The analogy is now exact, and the positioning of agSze captures precisely its intermediate 
character as a constituent of a larger structure that is in itself incomplete. 

But there is at the same lime an apparent paradox. The word-*language relationship, 
where combinatorial creativity resides ultimately in the latter (so that Cantemir's sequence is, 
on the language side, precisely cumulative), seems to be the opposite of the terkib-mtakam 
one, where it is at the level of terkib that unbounded creativity is stressed. The paradox may 
be resolved if we understand language to mean not the endless flux of utterance but, 
essentially, its underlying grammar. The analogy is thus with makam conceived of as a 
finite set of generative rules of infinite productive power;** and it is to a discussion of 
musical grammar and its creative potential as manifested specifically in the rich instrumental 
repertoire recorded by Cantemir that we may now turn. 


69 p. 17; 

,lij <11 uLJ. (sic) , •yiai 4^ 4 ^a , ^ 

. 0-4,1 

70 As with so much else In tlie edvir, the origins of (his fascinating speculation on ihe parallels between 
music and language are no) readily apparent. There is no obvious antecedent in the surviving Ouoman 
musical treatises, which do not seem to touch upon the music/language relationship at all. On the European 
side one can point already In the Muska Enchiriaclis to an equation of letters and sounds, and to syntactic 
analogies between language and music (see H.S. Powers, .'Language models and musica! analysis', 
Eilinomusicology, 24/1,1980, 1-60), but Cantemir cannot have been awqre of such medieval sources. He 
may, on the other hand, have been aware of Renaissance humanist views on the importance of the appropriate 
setting of words, but these envisaged a union of verse and song expressly designed to recreate the ethical 
powers of music as understood from classical authorities, and this could hardly have suggested to him such a 
dynamic concept of music and language as equivalent creative systems, Equally distant is Ihe Baroque 
development of ideas on the relationship between rhetoric and music (A^ekienlehre). On the Islamic side 
there Is also a commonplace emphasis on the notion of appropriateness in matching words and music, but 
apart front a general comparison drawn by al-Farabi between music and language os being both rule-governed 
systems (kilab al-musiqi at-kabir, p. 488, a source that in any case may not have been known to Cantemir) 
there is nothing in Ihe Aeoretical literature that further develops the analogy between Ihe (wo, and certainly 
not in the way Cantemir does. 
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2.1 Approaches 

Various strategies may be thought appropriate in examining such a large body of material. It 
would be both logical and intuitively attractive, for example, to adhere at least initially to 
Caniemir’s own categorizations and definitions on the assumption that, even if not all of 
equal standing, they serve to demarcate various areas of the repertoire that would repay 
separate scrutiny. But an equally good case could be made for deliberately setting them aside 
and subjecting the unsorted mass of notations to a particular pre-selected technique of 
analysis, one therefore potentially capable, if not of cultural neutrality, then at least of 
consistency of application. A third possibility would be a form of compromise balancing a 
possible loss of rigour against a possible gain in sensitivity by attempting some measure of 
synthesis, or at least productive interweaving, of emic and etic approaches. Again, might it 
be more illuminating to consider modes In groups, or individually? And in either case where 
would it be most useful to start—with the modes deemed by Cantemir to be the most 
significant, normally those which provide the greatest number of examples (no fewer that 49 
compositions in the case of hUseyni). or with those of evidently lesser significance where the 
amount of material to consider is small, in some cases, indeed, consisting of no more than a 
single brief representation in a modulatory sequence? 

The approach adopted here is, in general, to attempt to outline the main characteristics of 
each mode separately, beginning with those offering the smallest amount of material, and 
subjecting the section(s) or piece(s) in which it occurs to a single simple process of analysis. 
However, scrutiny of the corpus will not proceed in a wholly automatic sequence, for the 
order will be inflected in order to take into account a number of obvious derivational relation¬ 
ships, so that some modes will be considered in pairs or small groups. These will normally 
be similar to. or identical with, the groupings established by Cantemir. His larger-scale 
categories, however, are based in part on criteria not always relevant to the form of analysis 
being undertaken here, and in the present section they will be ignored. On the other hand, the 
descriptive material provided in the edvar for a great many individual modes must be 
regarded both as a valuable control and as representing a particularly significant emic 
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perception of structure, one. indeed, that may on occasion foreground features barely 
discernible in the notations or liable to be differently interpreted. It must be deemed. 

therefore, a vital adjunct to any analysis and will always be taken into consideration. 

In the first stage analysis wilf not usually be taken beyond the level of the individual 
mode. Consideration of such matters as modulatory practice and structural relationships 
between modes, whether in closely related small groups or on a broader scale, will be 
deferred to a later section. Less easy to disentangle are aspects of rhythm and form that 
impinge upon modal articulation, but as far as possible such features will also be dealt with 
separately, as will aspects of compositional strategy that are not mode-specific, such as 
cadences. Separate consideration will also be given to the appropriateness of the concept of 
system in relation to the range of modal structures recorded by Cantemir, and to an evaluation 
of the adequacy of Cantemir's own categorizations. 

As noted, discussion will begin with those modes presenting the fewest readily identi- 
fiaWe examples. This approach suffers from the obvious logical disadvantage that In the 
initial stages generalization about individual modes is either impossible or extremely difficult. 
But at the same time it has the practical advantage of allowing certain analytical issues that 
arise to be introduced in a more gradual fashion than would be possible if the attempt were 
made to digest all at once the vast amount of material presented by one of the more populous 
modes. For these, an initial assumption will be that the corpus for each is homogeneous in 
the sense that whatever traits might, at least hypothetically, charactenze the output of a 
particular composer, and whatever stylistic differences might eventually be discerned between 
earlier and later works, all the pieces in that mode will conform to certain general norms of 
pitch organization and melodic articulation which will constitute its late seventeenth-century 
grammar. In those cases where the assumption breaks down, questions of historical develop¬ 
ment and categorization arise, but these will be addressed in a later section. Cantemir s own 
descriptions will not be allowed to influence procedure in the first suge of analysis but. as the 
discussion of the first mode will already make clear, they may raise fundamental questions 
about what further stages of abstraction are appropriate. . , .u 

As a preliminary step, however, we may refer briefly to Cantemir s segmentation of the 
mode stock. The intention here is not to evaluate the various criteria adduced as potential 
analytical tools but simply, given that the membership of each category is specified, to use 
this material as a check on the range of mode names supplied by the notations, hoping 
thereby to arrive at a closer approximation to the total number in use. From the headings for 
each piece we may form an initial view of the extreme variations in importance, that is. m 
frequency of occurrence, between modes: thus of the total of 345 compositions over half are 
accounted for by a mere six modes, and 298 by the most common 20. leaving the remaining 
49 pieces to be divided between no fewer than 27 others, some of which were evidently 
marginal. Nevertheless, we cannot conclude from this that the combined figure of 47 mo^s 
represents the total number of modal differentiations recognized by Cantemir and his 
contemporaries, for although apparently the simplest of quesUons, that of the numlwr o 
modes appearing in Cantemir’s corpus cannot be answered with any certitude. While t e 
notations virtually always indicate in the heading, as a matter of basic identification, the 
principal mode of a piece, they virtually never identify the others which may and frequently 
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do occur in modulatory passages, and these could well include further marginal entities. In 
this connexion it is instructive to note that in the two pieces characterized by systematic 
modulation for which all or some of the modulations are identified we encounter no fewer 
than 13 mode names which do not appear elsewhere in the notations, i.e. they do not occur as 
the principal mode of a composition, and the assumption must therefore be that further such 
names would probably have been invoked if ail modulatory passages in the corpus were 
identified; further confirmation of the possibility that other modes might lurk undetected is 
provided by the fact that the edv&r does indeed refer to a number of modes not found among 
the 60 cited in the notations.' 

The main catalogue of names in the edvar occurs on pp. 22-3, where Cantemir presents 
eight categories of mode with a list of those belonging to each. For present purposes 
reference need only be made to those containing names not cited in the notations, and we may 
therefore pass over the first seven, all the modes of which appear in them, even if one, 
dugih, only occurs once and is, indeed, characterized in the edvar as extremely rare.’ But 
the eighth category, which consists of modes that for Cantemir should properly be termed 
terklb but are mistakenly called makam, and with a total of 20 is by far the largest, contains 
two names that do not appear in the notations.’ At this point in the edvar no further cate¬ 
gories are defined, hue the ensuing list of individual mode descriptions goes on (pp. 54-5) to 
mention a set of six which are defined as not being used as the main mode of a composition, 
and again four of these fail to be cited in the notations. But this does not exhaust the total of 
mode names in the edvar, for a feature of the descriptions of the principal modes is to append 
a list, where appropriate, of others (termed efiid', plural of tdbi') which stand in a proximate 
modulatory relationship to them, and these lists supply no fewer than 25 further names not 
found in the notations, thus making a total of at least 30 to be added to the 60 there attested. 
Such satellite modes are usually sorted under two heads, respectively (and rather oddly) 
called ’used' (miisia'mel) and 'unused' (£ayr miisia'mel), and the former term is also 
appended to the set of six which, accordingly, might be thought of as representative rather 
than exclusive, thus suggesting the possible presence of yet other unnamed modes in the 
modulation sections of the notations. Nor. in this connexion, can those assigned to an 
'unused' satellite group be simply disregarded, for some of them reappear in relation to 
another principal mode in the 'used' category (and also, as proof of their real rather than 
notional existence, in the notations). It would in any case be illogical for Cantemir to refer to 
non-existent possibilities and it may be assumed that the two categories contrast, rather, more 
and less likely options, die latter also, perhaps, including some modes that were obsolescent, 
for one or two are explicitly designated by Cantemir as ancient. The problem of isolating the 
passages which might constitute the unacknowledged appearance of otherwise unknown 
modes and, If at all possible, of identifying which ones, will be deferred: the point here, 
rather, is to recognize the obvious, that it confronts the analytical enterprise with a particular 

1 A lack of congruence chat also applies in reverse: the notations contain mode names not found in the 
edvar. 

2 Or non-existent. See the discussion of 54. dilgah below. (Each mode is numbered, and foreaseofreference 
the number will be cited on the first appearance of a mode in each section.) 

3 Although only 19 names are listed. 
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difficulty because of the potential circularity involved. Defining what does not form part of a 
given mode is sometimes easy, but elsewhere it may depend on the results of an analysis that 
in turn depends on a prior definition of the material that does form part of the mode. As a 
precaution against potential adulteration, and to avoid a complex process of detection based 
on inadequate information, attention will be confined initially to the material presented in the 
first hane (HI) and themUiazime (M), neither of which, with very rare and readily definable 
exceptions, strays from the main mode of the piece, indeed whose very purpose, it may be 
assumed, is to present its main features. The relationship to this material of what is contained 
in the remaining sections will be dealt with on a case by case basis. 

Invocation of the terms analysis and grammar might suggest an undertaking far more 
ambitious than what is attempted here. With a living tradition it would certainly be tempting, 
however daunting, to think of a devising a form of analysis that might yield not merely a 
convincing descriptive account of the surface phenomena but also the elements of a grammar, 
that is, by analogy with language, a statement of the processes giving rise to those pheno¬ 
mena. formulated as generative rules. In the present context, however, the absence of 
practitioners who could determine what is and is not well-formed makes it impossible to test 
the validity of any such rules; and in any case, even if it might be theoretically possible to 
devise a set producing all and only the material contained in the corpus, in practice its sheer 
size places such a goal far beyond reach. 

The purposes of the following modal analysis are decidedly more modest. It attempts no 
more than to describe those structural elements common to the various individual mani¬ 
festations of a given mode. It will always refer to, and be guided by, Cantemir’s own 
descriptions, but is nevertheless primarily characterized by the mechanical application of a 
few simple processes designed to clarify pitch relationships and hierarchies while at the same 
time providing a conspectus of the material in question. This will consist of those pieces (or 
sections) to which the mode name is attached minus whatever is Identifiable as a modulation 
into other modes, with in addition occasional reference to sections of other pieces identifiable 
as modulations into the mode in question. There will be no attempt at this first stage to filter 
the material further in order to arrive at a putative higher level abstraction, although some 
form of symbolic shorthand will eventually need to be employed as a tool to facilitate 
comparisons between modes. Rather, representation will consist largely of a straightforward 
synoptic display in the manner of Ruwet' or Nattiez’ designed to identify identical or closely 
similar material.* It does not, however, simply cut up and realign the existing notation—apart 
from anything else problems of space preclude the possibility of engaging in such an 
enterprise for Che corpus as a whole; it presents it at (he same time in the form of an 
elementary reduction characterized by drastic simplification of the representation of rhythmic 

4 K.Raviei, Langage, musiqiie, poisie,?aTif. Le Seuil, 1972. 

5 J.J. Nattlez, Fondemenis d'une stmiologie de la musiqiie, Paris: Union Generals d'£ditions, t97S, but 
see particularly the cautionary remarks on methodology, pp. 253-7. 

6 A similar approach has been developed further in relation to a body of material in some ways comparable to 
that studied here in D.R. Widdess, The rdgas of early Indian music, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995, but 
although inspiraUon has been taken from this model, the size of the present corpus rules out any attempt to 
emulate its analytical detail and refinement. 


organization and differences in duration combined with retention of all the information en¬ 
coded in the original notation with regard to pitch and form. Inevitably, problems sometimes 
arise with regard to the criteria according to which a particular segmentation is made, and to 
the extent that material could sometimes be assigned with equal justification to more than one 
position a degree of arbitrariness is involved. It is not, however, endemic, and particular 
difficulties are discussed as they occur. 

2.1.1 Conventions 

Initially the following conventions have been adopted; 

1. As far as relative duration is concerned only a binary long/short distinction has 
been maintained. Long pitches (indicated by void note-heads) are those (ignoring 
any sub-division by separate attacks) of two time units duration and above. 

2. A further binary distinction relates to prominence (indicated by upward stems) 
as determined by position within the rhythmic cycle; the articulation of the melody 
frequently reflects the pattern marked by the distribution of diim tek percussions 
that each cycle exhibits, so that certain nodes may be deemed prominent. 

3. A tie is also a sign of prominence in the sense that the area it covers may be 
regarded as an elaboration of a single pitch (so that at a further stage of abstraction 
all the other pitches included would be deletable).’ The potential domain of such 
elaboration is limited to a fourth either side of the pitch in question. 

4. Downward stems and beams always indicate repetition. Groups of two or 
more pitches that are immediately repeated with the same or virtually the same 
rhythmic configuration are given only once, and downward stems joined by a 
single beam link the two notes (or, If more than two. the first and last). If repeated 
more than once, the number of repetitions will be indicated. Any indication of 
prominence given should be assumed to apply within only one occurrence of the 
material. 

5. With discontinuous repetition and sequences (whether continuous or dis¬ 
continuous) having the same or virtually the same rhythmic configuration the 
downward stems are joined by a double beam. If only two pitches are Involved 
they are joined by downward stems and a double beam on their first occurrence 
and thereafter a downward stem with an incipient double beam is attached to the 
first note and the second is omitted; if there are more than two pitches then the 
repetition may be indicated by similarly marking only the first note, the last note 
(with the incipient double beam pointing left) or. depending on what would be 
most informative in context, the first and last. 

Example 1 provides a sample of the form of display that can result, applying the above 
conventions to 29 Ma 1 -9. Of these conventions 4 and 5 are no more that graphic abbrevia¬ 
tions, and allow the complete pitch contour to be reconstituted. The others, it may be argued, 

7 An aliernative term that suggests itself is prolongation, but this will be avoided so as not to arouse 
Schenkerian expectations (or hackles). 
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Example 1 

are essemlally extrapolations of features already adumbrated in the notations themselves, and 
cannot therefore be dismissed as arbitrary impositions the assumed objectivity of which is 
suspect. Relevant to convention 3 are the differences between the two versions where the 
same piece is notated twice. Thus acomparlsonof338 and 343 shows, to take a basic example, 

that the presence in one of where the other has J- Is on one level an indication 

of permissible alternatives, while on another it yields the conclusion that 343 embodies a more 
abstract representation, reducing the more complex variant, which according to convention 3 
would be written as , to what is perceived to be an underlying ^ . Such contrasts 
could be multiplied if account were taken of the graphic variants between Cantemir and ‘All 
Ufki.* With regard to convention 2. it has already been noted that the mapping of melody 
onto rhythmic cycle is one of the most distinctive features of this corpus.’ It is true that in 
some cycles (e.g^ beref§an) this is much more regular that in others (e.g. darb-i fetih), but in 
most cases there is a marked congruence between the two, so that to include a reference to 
positional prominence is to do no more that include in the melodic abstract a small part of the 
information that would be conveyed if the representation of the rhythmic underlay had been 
retained along with precise notation of duration. As for convention 1, the choice of a 
minimum of two time units as the lower limit of the long category may be defended against 
the charge of arbitrariness on the grounds that, far more frequently than with lesser durations, 
the onset of pitches sustained for two or more time units tends to appear in marked positions, 
either melodically (at a cadence), or rhythmically, at a prominent node in the cycle. 

8 See in Pan i ihe notes to e.g. 29, 30 or 34. 

9 For further discussion see 3. 


2.2.1 Modes 1 

Given the wide variations in incidence of the modes that appear in the notations, with the 
most common ten accounting for two thirds of the whole collection, it is clear that the first 
group to be considered, those that are mentioned only once, is likely to be extremely large. 
But if we defer discussion of all those where the name points to a combined or derived form, 
or where there is a relationship with another mode so close that discrimination requires 
immediate Juxtaposition and comparison, the actual total of 22 can be reduced to eight.'" Of 
these, four (hUzzam, karci|ar, rahat Ul-ervah, zirgUle) are named only in relation to a brief 
section within 296, a large-scale piece made up of an extensive series of modulations, and a 
further two (a§lran, safayan) similarly appear in 22, another such piece, so that in only two 
cases (salmak. sipihr) are we confronted with the main mode of a composition. Before 
turning to these, however, it would be appropriate, given the still minute amount of material 
available, to consider a further two modes (ku^ek, jlraz) that do not constitute the main mode 
of a piece but are cited more than once. As has already been conceded, for all these modes, 
considered individually, generalization is difficult if not impossible, But remarks of wider 
applicability may certainly be essayed on the basis of certain features they exhibit, especially 
when considered in conjunction with Cantemir's verbal statements. 

1. hUzzam 

The rhythmic cycle here, as with all the other examples in this first group, is fahte. This has 
10 time units, and throughout 296 the melodic contour strongly suggests that in addition to 
time unit 1 (which will be considered prominent In all cycles) the one other obviously 
prominent lime unit is 7 (i.e. the main internal division of the cycle is 6 + 4). The distribution 
of the diim tek percussions would seem to run counter to this, but the final sequence of 
strokes, diim tek 0 teke teke, is a concluding formula found in several cycles, and except 
In relation to one particular cadence pattern normally corresponds to melodic prominence 
being given to the preantepenultimate time unit (frequently in the form of the onset of the 
pitch that will be sustained to the end of the cycle). We have, accordingly: 



Example 2 


10 The combined or derived forms so excluded are: acem-buselik, acem yeglhi, hUseyni-buselik, isfahan-irak, 
muhalif irak, neclt hUseyni, |iraz ve sUnbUle, sulumi Irak, u;$ak afirani. zirgUle-sehnaz. A further such mode 
is huzi ajiran, for which there is, however, no example of huzi to which it can be related. Deferral is, 
nevertheless, still justified, for the piece in which it occurs is assigned by ‘All Ufki to buselik ajirani. 
Deferral on grounds of similarity applies to zengUle (which will be considered in conjunction with uzzal) and 
to ;uri and dUgah (which will be considered in conjunciion with hUseyni). 



HUZZAM 


karciCar 


The upward scale between the two segments is a common linking device (that will, in 
more extended form, most frequently effect a transition from a low cadence note to a high- 
reglster passage). Whether or not best viewed as an aspect of form, nothing elsewhere 
suggests that it might be a feature intrinsic to the structure of any given mode. Appeal to the 
evidence of the corpus as a whole also indicates that repetition, although a very common 
feature, is unlikely to be a necessary one, so that on the evidence of the notation alone 
hUzzam would appear to be based on a simple descending line: 
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However, a slightly different picture emerges from the edvar, where hQzzam is referred to on 
four separate occasions. Two (pp. 22,40) are simply citations, the first placing it among the 
terkibs, the second among those forming the modulatory family of 31. uzzai, which shares 
with it the pitches e d cf. On p. 27 cf is confirmed as the finalis (while on p. 52 the 
comment is made that it is the only terkib to have a secondary note as finalis). This latter 
remark follows a general description of htlzzam, which is stated to begin like 30. hicaz, and 
the following outline is specified;" 
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(Here, as in oUier conversions to notated form of Cantemir’s verbai statements, pilches specified 
as iniiiai and finalis are indicated by void note-heads.) 

In Other words, what had previously been identified by analogy as a non mode-specific link 
passage, to be omitted from any higher-level abstraction, is here defined not merely as an 
integral element, but specifically the one with which hUzzam begins. This does not mean that 

It The complete passage is as follows; 

.yjil .^1 uJi- Iji 

.jjj u/SJjl •'SI -jB jiji •Ji- •Jj} Jl> Oj'ji -A!' ‘s'j* •■‘JJ 

•j 4»S UJje uJiSjS M ^ j'A 

It might be thought that use of ihe verb basmak {'to press, tread, settle') in relation to/could suggest a degree 
of emphasis, but elsewhere this verb is associated with the secondary note arrived at after passing over {a/mak) 
a main note (and it also collocates with oljiaya 'stroking, patting'). It seems, therefore, to be neutral with 
regard to prominence. The passage is translated in Feldman, op. eft., p, 246 (where there is also a trans¬ 
cription), but omitting the reference to/(hence, perhaps, the following remark that it is restricted to a minor 
third). 


but it is still a salutary warning to be shown by the very first mode that apparently obvious 
and well-grounded conclusions may still turn out to be wrong. 

When listed as a terkib of uzzai. hUzzam is placed within the 'unused' category, so that it 
is hardly surprising that it cannot readily be identified with a modulatory passage in any of the 
notated pieces in uzzai. There is, however, one possible exception; 333, where H3 not only 
has (he secondary note cf as finalis, a feature, as we have seen, that according to Cantemir is 
unique to hUzzam, but also a melodic outline that conforms closely to his prescriptions. The 
only worrying point of difference is that the initial ascent is to//rather than/, but if this 
assumed to be a permissible variant we may compare with ex. 2 the parallel reduction of this 
passage:" 



Example 5 

Taken together, therefore, the two suggest that hUzzam is restricted to the pitch set cf d e f 
(or ft)\ that the initial ascent stipulated by Cantemir may begin from c#rather than d. or may 
be delayed so that it only appears before the restatement of the descending line; and that 
elaboration is concentrated on e, d (with both of which it is effected by alternation with the 
note below) and cf'* 


i. Karcigur 

The amount of material here is slightly greater, since instead of the normal two cycles for 
each modulation in 296 three are allotted to karcigar. In the pitch set used it clearly resembles 
26. beyati, which immediately precedes it in the chain of modulations. The question thus 
arises, and will return in other cases also, of the degree to which, with possible aesthetic 
implications of disguise, surprise and discovery, the positive identification of karcigar is 
delayed. More prosaically, to the extent that the onset of the karcigar section repeats material 
already presented in beyati, should that area be regarded as overlapping, and therefore part of 
karcigar, or an extension of beyati, and therefore not? Beginning with the former option (and 
indicating, exceptionally, the cycle divisions) we obtain: 


12 The cycle here is «enber. the internal pattern of prominence in which is discussed below under 21. 
sunbille. 

13 Other instances of this presumed variant with//are 130 H2a which, by comparison, has extensive 
elaboration of the initial d but a much less elaborated descent from// to cf. and (at least the first two cycles 
of) 305 H2a. See also the discussion of modulation in 40. irak. 
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RAHAT UL-ERVAH 




Example 6 

However, this differs markedly from the outline defined by Cantemir for this terkib (p. 55), 
which omits the initial ascent and is largely coincident with cycle 2; 



Example 7 


On the basis of this account, therefore, the second option would seem preferable, with the 
initial ascent in cycle 1 being allotted rather to beyati. But matters are complicated somewhat 
by the fact that Cantemir's account also fails to Include anything corresponding to cycle 3, 
which cannot be dismissed as a transitional or overlapping passage since the following mode, 
51. muhayyer, starts in the upper register (with/!)• 

There is no mention of karcigar in the various modulatory families, and it does not occur 
as a modulation in the compositions in beyati. with the possible exception of 331/351, by 
Cantemir himself, in which the beginning of Ma (ignoring the initial extension of the 
preceding cadential ^4) is a descent from g, the first cycle matching perfectly Cantemir's 
description, while the beginning of the second is a replica of the beginning of the example in 
296. In the repeat the cadence moves from <i to A in parallel with cycles 2 and 3 of 296:“ 





Example 8 

However, since it would be very unusual for the beginning of M to be in anything other than 
the main mode, it would be safer to regard this passage as a cunning allusion exploiting the 


14 The cycle here is again (enber. 


area of overlap between the two modes" rather than an outright modulation. 

3. rahat ul-ervah 

The brief exposition in 296, which reverts to the normal length of two cycles, again consists 
of a descending line in two segments, the second, however, being not a repeat but a truncated 
sequence beginning a fifth lower. There is also a high Incidence of internal sequential repeti¬ 
tion involving elaboration by adding the pitch above: 



Example 9 


Without Cantemir's verbal account it would be difficult to define the modal characteristics of 
this terkib. The beginning follows on smoothly from 44. evi?, which immediately precedes 
it, and the opening down to c# is inteipretable as a varied restatement of a similar descent in 
evi 9 which touches c# before ascending again to/>, so that questions of overlap and the 
correct assignment of material again emerge. It may be only with the prominence accorded G 
that rahat Ol-ervah is firmly est^lished, even though it is probable that the modulation away 
from evi 5 is indicated immediately after c# by the continuation of the descent in contrast to the 
preceding ascent. The segment following G. on the other hand, is hardly to be distinguished 
from 40. irak. The two share the same finalis, and the particular shape of the cadence figure 
from the long A down to Fl is commonly found in irak also, appearing, indeed, in the 
example provided by 296, where it precedes evl?, It is thus hardly surprising to find that 
rahat tll-ervah is listed among the modulatory families of both evi; and irak, rather more so 
that it then fails to appear as a modulation not only in any of the evi? pieces notated by 
Cantemir’* but also among the much larger group of pieces in irak, with one possible excep¬ 
tion in relation to which it is appropriate to consult Cantemir's account. 

The main description of rahat ill-ervah (pp. 53-4) yields the following outline (in which a 
void note-head is also used to indicate a medially prominent or cadence note):" 

. 1 ° 


Example 10 

15 The resemblance between the two modes is emphasized by Cantemir himself in the edvir (p. 37) when 
describing beyati. 

16 One, 328, does feaiureadesecnding passage starting with/Tandpassing through e/ratherihanc, but as 
this cadences on A it should rather be defined as a modulation into hicaz. 

17 The durational prominence of G is indicated by the wording jIh >="0 • The 

conclusion suggests omission of the bracketed G; Ji jijt saiSjJ • 
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This is virtually identical with ex. 9. But a slightly different version is implied by the refer¬ 
ence (p. 33) to rahat Ul-ervah in the course of the discussion of evig, where Cantemir states 
that the substitution off {= ef) for e and cf for c, with hicaz-like melodic movement and 
finalis Fl, produces 'delightful, sweet rahat Ul-ervah' (Zezrj ve-piir (lalavet rahat Ul-ervdfi), 
Marking as prominent A and d, the notes framing what may be termed the hicaz teirachord, 
we would thus have on the basis of this description something like: 



Example 11 

and it is to this version that the modulation in 7 H3 can readily be related:" 





Example 12 

The use here of the augmented second which results from the raising of e to el suggests a 
fairly recent adjustment in parallel to the raising of i4 tO/4/that can be found in the later pieces 
in 45. segih as well as in 15. geve|t. It may be noted, however, that despite Cantemir's 
evident liking for rahat Ul-ervah. it does not feature among the modulatory passages in his 
own compositions. 

4. zirgiite 

In this case Cantemir gives no description; indeed, he fails to mention such a mode at all. 
Etymologically zirgUle is related to (32.) zengUle, which he does describe, and is similarly 
identified with the note Ci to which, indeed, he attaches both forms (zirgUle on p. I of the 
edvar, zengUle on p. 41). But while G# appears prominently in the exemplification of 
zirgUle, the pitch set it employs fails to match that occurring in the one composition the 
collection contains in zengUle, 302 (by Cantemir himselO-" There is an initial resemblance in 
the alternation of A and G#, followed by BJ, but thereafter the notes cf, d and e appear, so 
that the two cannot readily be regarded as the same mode paraded under two slightly different 
labels: rather, zirgUle is a (possibly related) but more restricted entity of lesser potential. 

18 The cycle here is darb-i fetih, the internal pattern of prominence in which is discussed below under 18. 
hisar. 

19 Which, ironically, he then identifies in the index (p, 1 IS) as being in zirgUle. 


There are again two cycles of material, which may be represented as follows; 



The predominance of A here is overwhelming: it is both initial and Finalis, occupies all pro¬ 
minent nodes and no less than 50% of the total duration. However, the name Indicates that 
the (leading note) role of Gf was important to the identity of this mode, so that the temptation 
to reduce zirgUle to no more than an elaboration of A restricted to the pitch set CfABJ c 
(with E providing a bourdon effect) should be resisted. The role of E is not clear: if not a 
bourdon filler it could be regarded as defining the lower tetrachord, thus implying an omitted 
Fland providing some measure of rapprochement with zengUle. However, possibly relevant 
here is the absence of any equivalent lower note in 328 H3b, which could reasonably be 
considered a transposition of zirgUle up a fifth.* 

5. afiran 

This, the first of the two modes which appear not In 296 but in 22, another grand modulatory 
tour, is, like zirgUle, the name of a note, and also resembles it in failing to be described, or 
even mentioned, by Cantemir as a mode, so that it is absent from all the lists of modulatory 
families. The rhythmic cycle of 22 is again fahte and, not for the first time, the amount of 
material involved needs to be defined. The name a§iran is given to H2c, while the next name 
to be mentioned is jiraz, which is attached to H2e. In theory, therefore, H2d could either be 
a further part of ajiran or the exemplification of another, unidentified mode; but there is a 
strong resemblance between H2c and d, and it seems incontestible that the latter is also part of 
the exposition of a§iran, which can consequently be represented as: 





Example 14 


20 On the other hand, for »n interesting parallel in which the lower tetrachord is filled in, one might cite 332 
H3a, although given the presence here of B in place of BJ this passage cannot be identified with zirgUle. 
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The note designated by the name ajiran is the finaiis, E. What appears to set the mode 
ajiran apart, by comparison with all the others using only main notes, iS its restricted range 
and the identity of its finaiis. or, more simply, its low tessitura. All the other modes with E 
as finaiis are considered, as their names make clear, secondary forms which add a lower 
tetrachord (or pentachord) to a mode with finaiis A (or B). According to this conceptual¬ 
ization, no other non-derived mode has E as its finaiis, and ajiran must be regarded essen¬ 
tially as an independent form of modal articulation of the E-A tetrachord unattached to any 
other pre-existing mode and (hence) confined to the lower register. 

6. safayan 

This, the second mode to appear only in 22, is similarly passed over in silence by Cantemir. 
As the name also fails to receive any mention in the other theoretical texts that may be 
assumed to be proximate in time to the edvdr, textual coiruption might be suspected, but the 
orthography is very clear, and the only remotely similar mode name, Isfahan,’* would be 
inappropriate for the melodic material displayed here, which may be represented as: 



Example IS 


Again, we are confronted with a mode using only main notes, but this time wholly confined 
within a single tetrachord and one, moreover, that does not lie towards an extremity of the 
gamut but occupies its busiest area, so that similar material might be expected to occur in such 
common modes as 26. beyati, 35. acem, 55. u$$ak and 57. neva. Accordingly, it seems odd 
that such material should have been identified as a separate modal entity, less so that this 
should be the only occasion on which the name appears.” 

There remain to be considered here the other two modes which do not occur as the main 
mode of a piece, but which are cited more than once. Both, jiraz and ku;ek, occur in each of 
the kQlliyat pieces, 22 and 296, while ku^ek is additionally identified as the mode of the final 
subsection of 130 H3. 

7. '§\raz 

In contrast to safayan the existence of jiraz is recognised in the edvdr, even if Cantemir 
provides no description of his own. He first mentions it (p. 32) as an 'unused' terkib within 
the modulatory family of 58. hilseyni, from which one might conclude that it would have A 
as finaiis. but in the event it is a which is the finaiis in 22 H2e and e (the most prominent note 

21 Safayan is written jUU-- and Isfahan , > -i. The waters are muddied somewhat by the occurrence 
elsewhere of satahan as an alternative form of Isfahan, but not sufficiently to warrant identifying safayan with 

22 But although unidentified, virtually identical material occurs in 23 H3a. 


in hUseynl) in 296. That the relationship between §iraz and hilseyni was close is suggested 
by the fact that in both 22 and 296 it constitutes the first modulation after the initial exposition 
of hilseyni,” and in the latter, indeed, the first cycle of the §iraz section and time units 1-2 of 
the second are an exact repeat of pan of the hilseyni material. The question again arises, 
therefore, of whether this passage could only be in hQseyni or whether it inhabits a zone of 
overlap between the two, although in the latter case a positive identification of jiraz still 
cannot be made prior to the remaining passage of less than a single cycle in length. Reference 
to the comparable example in 22 confuses rather than clarifies, since it resembles neither pan. 
It has nothing in common with the first cycle of 296 and does not, indeed, contain the note on 
which it cadences, which suggests that jiraz is to be identified rather with what follows. At 
the same time the brief injection in 296 of a pitch set including B and c#, which would, 
accordingly, seem to be typical of jiraz, is wholly absent ft-om the version in 22. This, if 
anything, could be related to the initial rising scale of time units 1-2 in the second cycle of 
296—which still forms part of the overlapping area. If we are not to concede the possibility 
of there having been two unrelated competitors for the same name, the only way to reconcile 
them is to assume, however lamely, a bipartite structure consisting of an initial ascent (22 and 
296) followed by a modulating descent and final ascent to e (296 only). However, Cantemir 
does provide confirmation that this conclusion is broadly correct, in the form of a description 
(p. 76) of firaz embedded in material taken ft’om earlier sources. Such earlier accounts do not 
always tally with the state of affairs in Cantemir’s day, but in this case the correspondence is 
too close to be questioned, for §iraz is described as rising from e to a, descending to c and 
then rising through d to finaiis e.” 

The general a e trajectory is also exhibited in 22 H2h, which is labelled §iraz ve 
sOnbUle, but neither it nor the following, unlabelled, sections bear any close resemblance to 
21. sUnbtile, especially as exemplified in H3h. In H2h itself one might point to the initial 
alternation of a and the note above (although in sUnbllle one would expect this to be W rather 
than bi), followed by a descent, but as evidence this is vague in the extreme, suggesting at 
most the conclusion that sUnbUle vc jiraz might be a more accurate designation. In any event, 
there is again no indication that §iraz could descend below e, so that the three versions, 
displayed in ex. 16, form a disparate and only tenuously related group within which the 
various overlapping fragments that are discernible would, in the absence of a common label, 
have failed to provide sufficient cohesion to justify the presumption of identity, especially 
when it is recalled that the crucial identificatory passage in 296 consists of material largely 
absent from 22. 

8. kuqek 

In this case Cantemir both recognizes the existence of kujek among the terkibs and provides a 
brief description of his own (p. 55). According to this It has g as initial and descends through 

23 Although not identified as jiraz, Ma is in fact exactly the same as H2e, which is. 

24 The text (translated in Feldman, op. cii., p. 274) reads; 

J^l Ujljl •Jjj Jjll Jj •cS tjjj - 

•Ai* j’A ‘J" ‘Jji d;— •Jji 
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Example 16 

/#and e to c, omitting d. From c it proceeds like 25. saba to the finalis, A. A final remark 
stresses that the omission of d is characteristic.” The only problem with this account is to 
know exactly what is implied by the reference to saba. This, too, frequently exhibits the e - c 
jump, which is sometimes followed by c di c B^/4, both medially and finally, but just as 
frequent as a cadence is an elaboration of A containing c BJ and (optionally) penultimate G. 
Taking account of these variations, one might conclude that Cantemir's definition corres¬ 
ponds to a basic outline of the following order 


Example 17 

The other references to kugek in the edvar occur on p. 27, where it is defined as an ’unused 
terkib with finalis A. and on p. 32, where it is cited as a member of the modulatory family of 
58. hUseyni, again being classed as an ’unused' terkib (justifiably so, it seems, for apart from 
one or two possible brief allusions it is, as exemplified below, conspicuously absent from the 
large corpus of hUseyni pieces recorded by Cantemir). 

The sample of ku9ek in 296 is straightforward and requires no introduction, but that in 22 
is more extended and rather more complex. Named as ku^ek is Me, but the similarity 
between this and the following two subsections, to which no other name is given, is so great 

25 ■ jjl) 

26 . ‘Jl O'ijt v ‘ - ‘ -ub' 

The whole passage is translated in Feldman, op. clt., p. 248. 


that they too must be assigned to it, thus yielding a total, without repeats, of 10 cycles. 
However, the beginning of Me 1 (which reappears three times) echoes the beginning ofMd, 
in 35. acem, of which it emphasizes the prominent Initial/. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that here the beginning of kujek is a deliberately punning disguise (and one felt worth repeat¬ 
ing), and that only when its identity is established by the crucial e - c interval can the 
preceding phrase be reinterpreted so that the first three notes are perceived as a continuation 
of acem and g is identified as the initial of ku^ek (in ex. 18 these first three notes will be 
bracketed). However, followinggls again/and not/Ias in 296 and as described by Can¬ 
temir: such variation was, it seems, tolerable as long as the overall melodic contour, with its 
characteristic gapped scale, was adhered to, and in this respect both versions are comparable. 

The same gap appears in 130 H3, but this time beginning from c, and there is nothing 
above e. Also striking about this example is that is the only one to include the saba-like 
descending phrase with tfl.” The continuation of the descent after A may be identified as a 
return to 40. irak, the main mode of the piece, and it is accordingly omitted from ex. 18. In¬ 
cluded, on the other hand, is a comparable descent in 22 Mg (following an ascending flourish 
containing, incidentally, the only instance of d which, following Cantemir's prescription, 
nowhere appears in descent). This goes from A to £, and is possibly to be regarded as a 
minimal insertion of 5. a§iran; but whatever its modal Identity it might be thought a little 
awkward here, resulting as it does in the unusual following jump of a minor ninth. 

Ex. 18 introduces the practice of providing literal references for repeated material: 
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27 The same melodic outline occurs in 96 H2. which may therefore be identified as a modulation into kufek. 



SALMAK 

We now turn to the two modes appearing only as the principal mode of a single piece. 

9. salmak 

For Cantemir (p. 52) salmak is one of the terkibs of 48. rast, but his description of it is analo¬ 
gous to those previously given for the modes classed as makams. It adheres to a standard 
bipartite format consisting of a brief, often laconic Initial statement, termed tefrifi ('anato¬ 
my'), which lists essential features from which a kernel definition can be derived, followed 
by a supplementary statement, termed hitkilm ('authority'. Invoking an equally clear but quite 
unrelated metaphor), which may indicate a wider domain of pitches available outside the 
kernel, and will sometimes supply further information about melodic movement. These two 
elements will be referred to henceforth as the nuclear and expanded statements respectively. 

In the nuclear statement, then, we are informed that salmak has initial d, continues with 
main notes like rast, and has finalis G, and in the expansion that in ascent it uses d and ff, 
and descends as before {olyoldan), presumably, therefore, with/I and c, to G. The first part 
of this account is coherent, clear, and is in evident accord with the notation. The second, 
though, is initially puzzling, for in 124, the one piece to exemplify salmak, d and/# (as 
distinct from Fi) occur in neither HI nor M, where the core features of a mode are normally 
displayed. But they do appear in H2 and H3, either singly or together, and because of Can- 
temir's reference to them these sections should be considered potentially integral to salmak 
rather than the modulations they at first sight appear to be. Without them, given that rast is 
frequently characterized by an initial ascent from Gtod and has G as finalis, it might have 
been tempting to consider salmak no more than an acephalic derivate of rast and delay con¬ 
sideration accordingly, but such pitch-set distinctions are sufficient justification for keeping it 
apart. 

Faced with a complete piece, the general question arises of how much of it is to be 
examined and in how many stages. HI -h M may sometimes be regarded as a single block 
providing the basic exposition, but usually as a compound of basic exposition and elabora¬ 
tion, in which case initial examination may not need to cover more than part of this area. The 
remaining sections will frequently be characterized by a shift to a higher register and/or 
modulation. If the former, it will generally be convenient to consider the material separately; 
and if the latter we may simply disregard it (but possibly revert to it when considering the 
makam with which the modulating section may be identified). In the present instance the 
pitch-set changes exhibited by H2 and H3 indicate a second zone which, even if possibly 
inherent in the mode, may best be treated separately. 

The material contained in 124 HI 4 M consists of four cycles of sakll, which has 48 time 
units. There is a correspondingly large number of potentially prominent nodes, and com¬ 
parisons between the rhythmic articulation of the melody in various pieces does not lead to 
certain conclusions. However, the most likely candidates appear to be time units 9, 17,25, 
33, and 45, and the material in ex. 19 is displayed accordingly.” The picture this provides is 
broadly in accord with Cantemir's nuclear statement, although it fails to mention the G - e 

28 The suggestion Is, therefore, that the predominant pattern is for the melody to be articulated in units of 
eight time units, even though this goes against the pattern suggested by the percussion underlay. For further 
discussion see 3,6.17. 
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SALMAK 

leap (reinforcing the link with rast) that precedes his initial d. But of particular interest here is 
to observe in the context of an extended block of material a compositional strategy of gradual 
elaboration of particular segments interspersed with literal repetition and. within that block, to 
examine the relationship between HI and M. It may be assumed that the former will present 
enough essential features for identification, so that the underlying structure of the mode 
should be largely derivable from this information alone. But M, which will end the piece, 
must also be a mainstream formulation, and therefore presents the composer with the 
challenge of avoiding too great a degree of repetition (and consequent boredom) while still 
adhering closely to the fundamentals of the mode already displayed in HI. 

In the case of 124 these consist of three elements (p, q, r), presented in Immediate 
succession: a rising G - e sixth leading to prominent d. a descent to prominent A, and a 
further descent to finalis G. Where literal repetition occurs, it is mainly of an extended 
cadence which is a non mode- or rhythmic cycle-specific formula extending as far back as 
the first G in the area marked A in ex. 19 (section-final repetition here thus slightly exceeds 
what is specified by the pre-composed formula). This is preceded in Hla by a simple 
almost unvaried second and third statement of q, the second being preceded by p, and P by a 
rising three-note figure which will subsequently be elaborated in Hlb to fill in the initial 
rising sixth of p and thus be integrated with It. Hlb also elaborates q somewhat before 
concluding with a literal repeat of q + r. 

M is a single through-composed unit of two cycles (in which the onset of the second is 
not even marked by a separate attack) and may be viewed as a more complex set of variations 
on p and q. As might be expected, the filling in or elaboration is achieved by a limited 
number of devices which, like r, constitute formulae occurring throughout the repertoire (the 
nature and distribution of which will be explored in 3.6), but it may be noted here that the 
conventional cadence already occupies the last 15 time units of the cycles in which it occurs, 
thereby accounting for nearly 20% of the whole piece. 

In the following display of the relative duration of the various pitches the vertical grada¬ 
tions indicate 5% steps (so thatB/ accounts for just over 20% of the total): 



Ff G A c d e f 


There is thus considerable uniformity over the G • d pentachord, but with a peak on BJ that 
differentiates the profile of this piece somewhat from that of rast without being sufficiently 


29 Indeed, such is the regularity of this formula that the at Hla: 41 must be considered suspect (a'*ho“^ 
perfectly clear in the original), and in ex. 19 only one version has been given, the form found m all other 
cases, which has G at this point. 



SALMAK 

pronounced to suggest 45. seglh. But the profiles for these modes are averages taken from 
quite large samples, and could therefore mask invidual instances where the similarities are 
rather more pronounced, so that even if relative duration is a useful index it is not wholly 
reliable as a diagnostic Cool and cannot be used alone as a means of identification. 

Without Cantemir's remark about the inclusion in ascent of d and ff the obvious con¬ 
clusion would be that H2 and H3 are, rather unusually, both modulations, H2 into 23. 
mahur, H3 into 31. uzzal. Otherwise one might have expected him to classify salmak as a 
compound mode, for given the evidently prominent role of e in H2, for example, together 
with the change in pitch set and register, there is no continuity or overlap before the final 
descent and cadence. Nevertheless, in the light of Cantemir's description we should presume 
that H2 is also representative of salmak, with the substitution of/f for/^ in H2b marking a 
return to the pitch sec of rast and preparing for the concluding cadential repetition of material 
from HI and M. As ex. 20 demonstrates, the similarities (and partial identities) in the way 
material Is developed in H2 and H3 are striking: 
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But it should be observed that of itself this cannot be taken as evidence for modal unity, so 
that from the presumption that H2 is, in context, non-modulatory, however much it may 
resemble mahur, the same does not necessarily follow for H3. In fact, it is by no means rare 
for a modulatory passage to mimic preceding material, sometimes even keeping the exact 
sequence of melodic steps, with the same rhythmic organization, but utilizing a different pitch 
set,’* and there is therefore no reason Co call into question the status of H3a as what it appears 
most obviously to be, a modulation into uzzal. 

30 Cf. e.g. 94 HI and H3. 120 H2c and H3c. 
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The notation of 336, in sipihr 


10. sipihr 

For Cantemlr (p. 27) sipihr is an 'unused' terkib with finalis A and, predictably, he provides 
no description—a state of affairs which would be less unexpected had this solitary example 
of it. 336, not had his own name in the heading. But as with 7, |iraz he does include a brief 


48 


outline (p. 75) in the material quoted from earlier authorities, and according to this from initial 
a sipihr proceeds like hisar and concludes like ku9ek.’' However, the equivalent description 
of hisar (p. 73) seems to bear little resemblance to the examples in Cantemir’s notations, even 
if that of (zirefken) ku^ek (p. 71) is rather closer, and it is thus hardly surprising to find that 
taken together they fail to illuminate the structure of 336. Unusual in 336 is the prolonged 
exploration of the high register In M, especially given that H2 will be exclusively devoted to 
it. But rather than a modal requirement this may represent a deliberate compositional 
strategy, counterbalanced later by emphasis on the low register in H3, which may reasonably 
be considered modulatory (into 55. ufjak and 58. hUseyni). But even excluing H3, we 
appear to be confronted in sipihr, as exemplified in here, with another compound (of ele¬ 
ments of hUseyni, 33. §ehnaz and, in the highest register. 27. buselik), this time one with the 
different elements juxtaposed rather than segregated into various sections. 

The rhythmic cycle, fer‘-i muhammes, is rare, there being only two other examples. But 
in all three cases the melodic outline suggests fairly strongly that it should be viewed as 8 + 
8, so that time unit 9 Is deemed prominent in ex. 21. which includes H2. 

Striking In this piece are the opening fanfare-like arpeggiated motif and, in Mb. the 
extended sequences forming a chain of thirds, (.a -ff) - (c' - «). Melodically the remainder 
seems more conventional, being made up of descending (sometimes preceded by ascending) 
scalar material giving prominence, like the initial fanfare, to a, e and A, while the descending 
cadence, essentially c BIA. conventionally positioned so that the finalis is reached on time 
unit 12. is one of the most common in the whole collection. However, whereas the more 
extended cadence in salmak concluded each section (and each of the subsections of HI), thus 
providing a very clear set of formal demarcations, here both H2 and H3 end rather with a 
bridge passage reverting to, and in the second case being a literal repeat of, the first cycle of 
HI, so that there is an emphasis rather on smoothness of transition. But this is also a feature 
of the transition from HI to M, the first cycle of which Is a variation of that of HI, and it may 
be suspected, because of the inordinate amount of repetition that would otherwise result, that 
these bridge passages are meant not to lead into, but to be substituted for, the beginning of 
Ml. In any event, it is clear that the relationship between HI and M differs considerably 
from that in the preceding example, where the latter is essentially an elaboration of material in 
the former. Here M begins and ends with an almost exact repetition of HI, but has a clearly 
contrastive central section introducing new material and a change of register which will be 
further developed In H2, where the compositional process consists of small-scale variations 
affecting rhythmic articulation rather more than melodic outline. 

In the following display of relative duration for HI and M, g, occupying three time units, 
has been subsumed under g#. We thus have:” 
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me units, is as follows: 


0.5 21 7 
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2.5 51 36 






BESTENiGAR 



This shows clearly the Importance of the c - a cetrachord and, within It, the salience of e. 
The point worth noting, rather, is the relative weakness of the secondary note gias against its 
main-note neighbour p. 


2.2.2 Modes 2 

There are a further four modes which occur as the main mode in only one piece, but are 
additionally represented by a short appearance m one of the kUliiyat, 296. In one case, 
however, thatof maye, there is a sufficiently strong similarity with another mode, 45. segSh, 
to warrant deferral, so that only three, bestenigar, btizUrk and zirefken, will be considered at 
this stage. 

11. bestenigar 

For Cantemir (pp. 45-6) this belongs to the pseudo-makam category, or more precisely that 
of a mode that "has the appearance of a makam' (siireta maMm), defined as a parasitic form 
the melodic articulation of which uses the notes of another mode.” That is, it is functionally 
equivalent but lacks any pitch-set discrimination marking it off from another mode of makam 
status (and evidently one regarded as pre-existing or logically prior and more important), in 
this case 18. hisar. The points of difference, we are told, are that bestenigar has Bl as finalis 
in place of the A. of hisar, and that it substitutes d for The first is unexceptional, but the 
second seems positively bizarre: df is actually called hisar, and it provides the most charac¬ 
teristic feature of the eponymous mode: not to use it would appear to sever the putative link, 
already weakened by the fact that whereas hisar has gf, bestenigar, according to Cantemir's 
brief accompanying description, begins on g and then, using the main notes, descends to the 
finalis Bl. The logic of the ^iireta makam category would seem to suggest, rather, that 
bestenigar is parasitic upon the territory of 44. evi5 and 45. segSh. Nor are there any 


33 > ^1 1^1 <.LI ijJ .aLUa jfL ^ 

This category is rendered by Feldman, op, clt., p. 228 as 'simulated makam', 

34 ,,^1 tiatSjIji .diu. tjjj «&. tjjj tlSji lialla flit flit 
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BESTENiCAR 

obviously similar features of melodic structure between besienigar and hisar which might 
override the dissimilarities in their respective pitch sets. The puzzle is apparently solved by 
an interesting later-remark to the effect that singers would begin bestenigar with di, but as a 
solution this is still rather quirky, for assuming, the absence of this initial gesture apart, that 
the two instrumental examples included by Cantemir are representative of bestenigar as used 
in the vocal repertoire, it remains the case that other classifications would commend them¬ 
selves as superior unless specific reference to £/#was considered so essential that all other 
factors could be disregarded. 

There is one further complication. We are informed of considerable disagreement among 
contemporary musicians about bestenigar, although in the event the difference is perceived as 
largely one of register; for some it begins a fifth lower, on c, and descends to finalis FI.” 
But this second version is hardly, as Cantemir suggests, no more than an obvious trans¬ 
position of the first, for even if the general profile is similar the range is reduced. 

The rhythmic cycle in 281, the one piece in bestenigar, is beref^an. This is perhaps the 
most regular of all in terms of melodic patterning, and in most cycles the distribution of 
duration, allied to the diim lek underlay of percussions, allows us to identify as the 
prominent nodes time units 4, 7, 9 and 13. In 281 there is no M, and ex. 22 accordingly 
displays the material in H1 together with the exemplification in 296. 

Whereas the distribution of material in 10. sipihr differed quite markedly from that 
encountered in 9. salmak, ex, 22 suggests something less remote. In relation to the tripartite 
arch structure of salmak (in any case to be invoked less as a template than a heuristic model), 
bestenigar appears initially to be acephalic, consisting only of q + r, and with no very clear 
dividing line between those either. However, although it clearly lacks an initial ascent, it 
would appear reasonable to identify as an equivalent segment to p the initial elaboration of /#, 
and to regard q as covering the (generally brief) descent to d, with r a more extended area 
calling upon three different cadence formulae. But whether or not such a segmentation 
carries conviction it is evident that there Is a pattern of prominence stressing the descending 
trlad//dB^. 

The cadence In 296 includes d, but even if produced on Cantemir's tanbur with the same 
fret as the d# of hisar it is functionally quite distinct and not at all suggestive of a link between 
the two modes." et appears again in 281 H3, but as it is not there confined to the cadence 
area it serves, rather, to signal that H3 is modulatory (even if Its modal identity is rather 
uncertain).” Cantemir says nothing about possible extensions to the range of bestenigar, but 
in 281 one may note a brief descent to G (presumably a further extension ofq) which occurs 
in Hlc and d. Nor does he say anything about the prominence of the initial/# (for him g is 


35 •j'*' ^ Ijjj . JjjJ jj UUj j} 

Jljft Jill 

36 In occurs in the context of a cadence formula which more commonly appears a fourth lower, in 40. irak. 

37 It appears at fust sight to be a cross between segSh and 26. beyatl, but for the most part can be thought of 
as a variant of segah or. more precisely, a varied transposiUon of material in H2. which places the same irak 
descent in (he upper octave. However, this does not account for the occurrence of el in H3c, where it does not 
lead to a cadence, but is at the same lime too prominent to suggest an identification with beyati. 
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Example 22 


initial), which emerges again very clearly from the following display of relative duration in 
296 and 281 Hi:” 


38 The breakdown for each, the figures representing the total number of lit 


G A 
296 0 0 

HI 7 3 

7 3 


c d 
6 4 4 

31.5 2SJ 261 

37.5 29.5 30.5 


e p g 

2.25 10.25 2.5 

15 52.25 22.75 

17.25 62.5 25.25 


units, is as follows: 
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BOZORK 



G A B'i c d e ft g 


281 H2, which explores the register above ft, is again more economical in its material: 

''' -^r 
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Example 23 

H2b is positioned here quite arbitrarily in relation to H2a, which may be viewed as an 
extended double elaboration of the/f • g -/f beginning of HI: the implication is that until it 
repeats the cadential material H2b can be viewed as a partial echo a third higher. In fact, 
despite the presence of bi rather than N it is tempting to think of it as an octave displacement 
of the second version reported by Cantemir as being favoured by some musicians, beginning 
as it does on c' and ending on ft." In any event, it is interesting to note here in another of 
Cantemir’s own compositions the same distribution of emphasis as in the high register of 10. 
sipihr, viz. on c', a and ft, a third apart, so that the whole piece develops a chain of thirds.*" 
As a likely modulation into bestenigar may be identified 100 H3b, which could be plotted 
quite comfortably onto ex. 22. 

39 If so. It would suggest chat in place of BJani G, which would correspond to/I andd in HI. the pro¬ 
minent notes in this second version are likely to have been c and A. 

40 See also the discussion of K2 in 4S. segSh. 


12. bUtiirk 

From Cantemir's opening qualification (p. 51) expressing uncertainty about the nature of this 
terkib is to be inferred, as the notations confirm, that it was somewhat rare. But uncertainty 
is no sooner evoked than banished, for the following description is confidently stated to be 
accurate: beginning like 27. buselik (i.e, with B rather than Bf), bllzUrk descends through A, 
G and Ft to E, and then returns like 49. rehavi to fmalis G (this last comment suggesting a 
concluding Z) - Gjump rather than any ascending scale movement). The first part of this 
definition is well exemplified in 296, but this has finaiis E and there is no sign of a final 
rehavi-like segment. 332 on the other hand, the one complete piece in this mode—again by 
Cantemir himself—conforms rather less well: not only is there no hint of rehavi, there is 
only the faintest trace of a descent to E (and then with G#rather than G). Indeed, on the basis 
of the evidence provided by 332, it is precisely the frequent occurrence of G# functioning as a 
leading note to A that most obviously distinguishes bUzQrk from buselik, with which its pitch 
set is otherwise identical. 

In 332 the pitch set remains the same in both H2 and H3, and there is no clear evidence of 
modulation. The narrow range of much of H3 might hint at 1. hUzzam transposed down a 
fourth,- but on balance there seems to be no compelling reason not to deem the piece repre¬ 
sentative of bUzUrk throughout. The compound cycle in which it is set, darbeyn," is made up 
of bereffan (encountered above in bestenigar) preceded by devr-i kebir.. In earlier pieces the 
accentuation of the latter is quite clear, the internally prominent nodes being at time units 4,8 
and 11, and although a slightly different pattern emerges in other late pieces, including ones 
by Cantemir, in the present case 4, 8 and 11 seem more appropriate, and it is these that are 
marked in ex. 24. As this shows, the exemplification of bUzUrk in 296 contrasts markedly 
with that in 332 not only with respect to pitch-set differences but also in terms of modal 
structure, to the extent that it bears a greater resemblance to the lower register of buselik 
ajirani which is, indeed, the mode that immediately follows It in 296. Given its brevity it 
would be rash to conclude that it provides adequate evidence of discontinuity, but no better 
explanation immediately presents itself, Nor is there a ready solution to the puzzle presented 
by Cantemir's description of this mode, for this conforms more closely to the version in 296 
that to that in his own piece, The obvious conclusion would be that in this case he is relaying 
a traditional formulation, relying on earlier definitions, whether transmitted orally or in 
writing, still appropriate to one or two older pieces in the repertoire but, so the evidence of 
332 suggests, consistently flouted by more recent developments to which his own compo¬ 
sitional practice bears witness. However, this line of reasoning fails for the simple reason 
that 296 cannot be characterized as one of the older or more conservative pieces in the 
repertoire; as will be seen, in other cases where there is evidence for historical change it is in 
296 that we normally encounter the innovations. We are simply left with the uncomforuble 
juxtaposition of two rather different forms. 

296 consists of a repeated (and varied) descent from c to G and then to E, while 332 is 

41 in buselik G is fairiy frequent and Cfabsent. except, interestingly, in another composition by Cantemir. 
335, where it appears in the cadence. 

42 The heading darbeyn-i cedid given in Part i is almost certainly misleading. The adjective cedid ('new') is 
best understood as applying not specifically to the rhythmic cycle but to the piece. 
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concerned primarily in HI with the area from c to A, with G#as leading note, which despite 
its narrow compass can again be seen to develop in an essentially arch-like form terminated 
by a lengthy cadence stretching over 11 time units. This, with only a trivial variation in H3b, 
also concludes every other section except Z, thus conferring on the piece a quite traditional 
formal design.'" The arch form is exten^d in compass at the beginning of Ma to A ■ e ■ A, 
and further developed in Mb. The structure of H2, on the other hand, resembles that of 
bestenigar. with initial emphasis on a high register note (in this case g, the elaboration of 
which uses only the notes below it) followed by a descent (to B). Z begins with a fragment 
of this material but reverts in its second cycle to the core A-c area which is then further deve¬ 
loped in H3, with more emphasis on G#and a very brief excursion into the lower register. 

The durational salience of A is marked throughout 332, as is clear from the following 
displays of relative duration, the second of which is for H2. The first thus covers HI, M, Z 
and H3:" 



GfABcdeflg 


43 Reinforced by internal repetition: Ma repeats HI 2 while H2b in 

44 The breakdown for each subsection is as follows: 


0 0 2.2S 9 7.75 6.75 3.25 

Qi 0:5 9^5 28.25 11.5 6.25 

0.5 0.5 20.25 71.5 40.5 28 10.25 


urn repeals this and the end of Ma 1. 

e fl 8 

0.25 0 0 

4.75 0.25 0.25 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

8 0.25 0.25 


H2 0 0 


2.25 10 10 


7.75 5.5 11.5 4.25 8.75 


ZIREFKEN 

Apart from H2, therefore, no less than 89% of the material is distributed over the basic G#, 
A , B and c pitch set. But in H2 the equivalent figure is still 50%, the initial emphasis on the 
upper register thus being counterbalanced by the lower register conclusion. In the light pf the 
prominence accorded in previous cases to notes a third apart in the upper register it is inter¬ 
esting to note here that greater durational salience is attached to g, e and c (which account 
between them for almost 47% of the whole) than to ft and d. 

13. zirefken 

This mode is first mentioned by Cantemir (p. 27) among the group of 'unused' lerkibs with 
finalis A, but is later (pp. 45-6) paired with bestenigar to form the group of pseudo-modes, 
those that 'have the appearance of a makam' [fiireta makam). Again, as with bestenigar, 
two forms are mentioned; one begins on e' and descends to A, while the other, which 
Cantemir expressly prefers, begins on a and descends to E. It is described as descending 
with main notes to c and then proceeding B G Fi E, and the omission of A is reinforced by 
the further comment (pp. 46-7) that it differs from buselik ajirani in that latter includes A 

Within the corpus of notations zirefken is exemplified by 219 and 296, both of which 
may be related to Cantemir's preferred version. Indeed, 219 corresponds to this description 
very closely, and the omission of A in descent is one of its most obvious features. Not so, 
however, in 296; here zirefken immediately follows 28. buselik a^lrani and is not so readily 
to be distinguished from it. for although G is given greater prominence in descent there is no 
avoidance of A, which indeed functions as the finalis in the second cycle. 

The rhythmic cycle in 219 is hafif, in which the internally prominent nodes appear to be 
situated at time units 9,17 and 29, as marked in ex. 25. Apparent from this is that apart from 
the major difference caused by the inclusion of (and prominence accorded to) A in the 
descending line of 296, there is—almost unexpectedly given previous instances of lack of 
congruence—a remarkable similarity in the general morphology of 296 and 219 HI. Both 
begin with an unusual feature not mentioned by Cantemir, a leap of an eleventh from what 
will turn out to be the finalis E to a, followed by a brief descent to a prominent e, which in 
terms of a possible ternary analysis can be regarded as marking off the initial area (p). The 
remainder consists of a descent to £, but readily divisible into two parts, the first (q) a more 
elaborated descent, to B in 219 and A in 296, the second the following cadential area (r) 
characterized by elaboration of what might be anticipated to be the finalis, G, followed by an 
abrupt descent to the real frnalis, £.“ 

219 M is concerned essentially with further elaboration of q, while in H2a attention 
switches to p, with variants of the second, fllled-in version in HI, a simple rising-falling 

45 In the oiher version it is described as descending like silnbllle with main notes to followed by/tf d c 
BJ A. There is no reference to « note being omitted. /Is regarded as a transposition/equivalent of B (that Is, 
it is the secondary note the inclusion of which allows the transposition of buselik), while A is equivalent to E 
in the first version: 

u— tjjf jAbi IoUbU iJUu; ,^1 tJjM uAurj u*' ^ d' Ji 

46 In 219 HI 2 the elaboration of G occupies time units 1-27, while E is reached only on time unit 29. The 
second half of this cycle reappears as the cadence area in a further three (sub}scccions. 
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<;argAh 


outline of the f - <1 tetrachord. H2b then begins with an exact restatement of the beginning of 
H2a one tone higher (hence its position in ex. 25), thereby giving prominence to a. In H3 
we have a rather freer development of p and q, with an important role being assigned to scalar 
link passages, while the beginning of 2 invokes a general melodic-rhythmic formula giving 
emphasis to g. 

Subsuming/underand omitting D (one time unit only, in HI) the displays of relative 
duration, the second of which is for H2, are as follows:*’ 



E Ft G A B c d e p g a bJ c' 



d e fl g a bi c' 

These manifestations of zirefken thus reveal a rather more even distribution than hitherto, 
although with obvious peaks and troughs (and without 296 that for A would be much 
deeper). They also differ from the previous examples in indicating in the upper register no 
particular emphasis on notes a third apart. 


47 The breakdown for each section is 


3.S 2.5 1,5 


2.2.3 Modes 3 

Five modes, gargih, gevejt, Isfahan, hisar and nihavent, appear as the mam mode in two 
compositions each, thus increasing dramatically the amount of material available for scrutiny. 
For each there is also an illustration in one of the ktilliyat pieces, 296. A case could be made 
for postponing nihavent in order to examine it in conjunction with 22. kUrdi, but given the 
variations in the pitch-set of the latter there is equal justification for considering it separately. 
For hisar yet further material is found elsewhere, for it is also named in another kUlllyat, 22, 
while in 12, the bulk of which is in 25. saba, most of M is in hisar (an unusual feature lead¬ 
ing to the piece being called, or labelled, mtliazime-yi hisar). Accordingly, it will be held 
back to the end of the group. 


1‘t. ^urgait 

Cantemir includes gargSh (pp. 29-30) among the first set of modes in his sevenfold classifica¬ 
tion, that comprising lower-register modes using only main notes. The nuclear description 
confines itself to emphasizing the pivotal role of the eponymous c. whatever the direction of 
the melody." The expansion confirms that there were no restrictions of range, but is con¬ 
cerned primarily to account for the infrequency of qargah, the reason given being that no 
other modes share the same finalis (which, as the notations confirm, was also c): it has, 
therefore, no modulatory family of terkibs." 

The brief exemplification given in 296 conforms fully to Cantemir-s account: it has c as 
both iniUal and finalis and. except for the readily explicable inclusion of/in the cadence area, 
uses only main notes. However, the two complete pieces in gargah. 189 and 190, use/ 
throughout, thus casting doubt on Cantemir's classification: on the basis of the evidence they 
provide 9 arglh would seem to be better placed in the category of modes using secondary 
notes or, more precisely, set alongside bestenigar and zirefken as a pseudo-makam (sureta 
makam), in this case one employing the same pitch set as 35. acem. 

The rhythmic cycle of 189 is dUyek, for which melodic articulation and the percussion 
underlay both indicate time unit 5 as the internally prominent node. That of 190 is devr-i 
kebir (for which see 12. bUzUrk). In 189 there is no modulation, while in 190 H3 modulates 
to 25. saba. Excluding this, therefore, the sargih material may be presented as in ex, 26. 

In addition to running counter to Cantemir's definition of the pitch set of ^argSh, 189 and 
190 may also be said to deviate from it to the extent that they treat the registers on either side 
of c unequally, making generally fewer and briefer excursions below. They could be seg¬ 
mented by analogy with the patterns previously encountered, into an initial ascent (p) to g or 
fl. a descent (q), normally to d or c but optionally to G, and a concluding cadence (r) 
descending to or elaborating c. However, it may be argued that such a segmentation smacks 
of arbitrariness, for there is a greater degree of variation than hitherto, especially in the 
realization of the material subsumed under p, but also in the ordering of events, and it is 

4g . uU; •■‘i- •■■Jt ••‘jJ ^ 

49 A marginal annotation comments that just one terkib is said to have the same finalis. the otherwise 
unrecorded and evidently extremely rare or obsolete nihavend-i sagir, which Is refeired to in the edvdr only m 
the material taken from earlier sources (pp. 75-6). The pieces in 9 arglh contain nothing corresponding to the 
brief description there given. 
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GEVEfT 


irnirortant to note that this is not merely a function of the increase in material, for it is manifest 
within both pieces. Thus 189 begins with q, p then being represented by a brief risins 
passage leading to the repeat which still only reaches e, the higher notes being delayed until 
Ma; H2 begins with a rising fifth (c-g), but H3 reverts to initial q. A variant of the ascent, 
but this time only to c. appears at the beginning of 190 HI, but there is then a jump to n. and 
the intermediate area is again filled in in M, first from e to a (as in 189: here the two pieces 
are only differentiated rhythmically) and subsequently from c to e. The overall impression is 
thus of both fragmentation and flexibility, with A, c, e and a all available as points of 
departure. What has been designated as q exhibits a lesser degree of variability, but there is a 
parallel contrast in 189 between the initial gapped descent from a to « and the following filled 
in versions in M and, with more elaboration, in H3a. “ 

Worth noting in 189 are the large-scale transitions between sections, even if arguably an 
aspect of form rather than of modal structure. In the absence of any modulation in H3 it 
might be anticipated that H2 would explore the higher register and H3 present, as in 219 in 
zirefken, a rather freer exploration of earlier material, but in the event this order is reversed 
with the upper register being developed at the beginning of H3. Inclusion of this passage in 
the display of durational values suggests that It would be illogical to separate off from it the 
high register matenal in 190 H2, so that, subsuming//(which appears only in 296) under/ 
and omitting hVa'nd c' (one and a half time units each) we have:* 



G A c d e f g 


These figures thus emphasize the relative weakness of the area below c, while at the same 
time underlining, in addition to the already evident salience of c itself, the importance of the 
central c - e area (which accounts for 60% of the whole, and without the bias to g and a 
exhibited in 190 H2 would assume even greater significance). 


50 The breakdown for each subsection is as follows: 


C A 

296 2 0 

189 HI 0 0 

M 4 8 

H2 0 1 

H3 1 7 

190 HI 1 3 

MOO 
H2 0 0 

8 19 


BJ c d 

0 9.5 4 

0 11 6 

12 40 35 

2 15 7 

7 16 12 

4 12 1.5 

1.5 17 9 

9 4 M 

26,5 124.5 76 


t f g a 

2 1 1,5 0 

10 1 0 4 

19 10 8 4 

3 0 4 0 

10 7 3 1 

2.5 1 1 2 

17 11.5 17 11 

3 3 10^ 17 

66.5 38,5 45 39 
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On the basis of the exemplification of 9 argih in 189 and 190 alone it would be difficult to 
identify with certainty (sub)sections elsewhere as modulations into it. There are, neverthe¬ 
less, a few likely candidates, (sub)sections that have, in addition to the obvious precondition 
of the same pitch set. the unusual feature of initial and finalls c. Thus H3 of 150 (in, not 
surprisingly, acem) recalls 189 H2 with its c - g jump and omission of a, while H3a of 153 
(again in acem) has initial c and a c - g jump and could likewise be displayed in terms of the 
format of ex. 26 until the final cadence on A, which effects a transition back to (or reclaims it 
for) the main mode. A further probable Instance Is H3a of 303 (in irak).” 


Cantemir's description of this terkib (pp. 51-2) is succinct and precise, yielding the following 
outline: p e d d Al G A( BJ, and it is, accordingly, hardly surprising to find that 
geve?t is mentioned (p. 29) as part of the modulatory family of 45. segah. It is also hardly 
surprising, if for wholly different reasons, to find that his own pe§rev, 280, cannot quite be 
accounted for in these terms, for even though it conforms to the extent that it begins onp and 
ends on SVit fails, as notated, to include the cadential formula encapsulated in the outline, 
omits G entirely, and ascends beyond p. For illustration of the cadential formula we have to 
turn to the brief illustraUon in 296, for it is equally absent from the other complete piece, 284, 
a semai also to be attributed to Cantemir (see 4.3.2.1). That 296 should consist of little more 
than this formula (which is preceded only by a d c# descent) suggests that it was highly 
characteristic, so that its omission from the complete pieces is rather puzzling. However, 
renewed suspicion that Cantemir's verbal outline might be more traditional than his own 
compositional practice once more runs up against the fact that the element he describes but 
fails to use appears in a piece that generally contains recent rather than ancient features. 

Where 280 and 284 differ is in the pitch sel(s) used in the upper register. Accordingly, it 
may be that in its latest manifestation geve§t was identified essentially with a descending 
movement through a unique pitch set (from// to B/, with an optional leading-note At), and 
that once this was established it could be extended in the upper register in a variety of ways. 
But even if this interpreution is correct, it is still not possible to determine whether the upper 
register was freely modulatory or dwelt within a narrow set of possibilities, on the basis of 
which it might, in Cantemir's terms, be thought of as a compound mode (of the form gevejt 
proper + (only) a or b or c). The variety of ranges and pitch sets encountered is: 
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8^ 
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(H2) 
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P 
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(H3) 


51 Despile its lack of evident similarities in melodic development (although c is both initial and flnalis there 
is no upward leap and the range is only Bi ■ f. the whole being tentatively analysable as. if anything, of the 
form p + p (c - e) + r). What makes the identincaiion of this passage as 9argah probable is the fact that H3b 
follows with a nearly identical repeat a step lower which cannot be identified as anything but segSh. 
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The first two of these suggest not modulation but repetition at the octave (in Ma) and trans¬ 
position (in H2b and c) ” while in H3 modulation is difficult to define.” In 280, on the other 
hand, H2 as well as H3 is inteipretable as a more integrated extension into the territory of 3?. 
§ehnaz, even if the use of finalis/f in both subsections of H2 runs counter to any clear identi¬ 
fication with that mode.” 

Given the dimensions of the two complete pieces, strict adherence to the vertical align¬ 
ment of repeated material would result in an over-long display. To avoid this, repetitions of 
the material around fl, whether literal or varied, have been juxtaposed horizontally in ex. 27 
(and in subsequent discussions similar problems will be approached in similar ways.) 
Omitted is the modulatory and/or transposed material in 284. The rhythmic cycle of 280 is 
sakil, that of 284 the much less common semai [-1 lenk], in which melodic symmetry 
suggests that the internally prominent node should be time unit 6, and it has been so marked 
in ex. 27. 

As this shows, the general similarity between the initial statements of the modal material 
in 280 and 284 is striking: both start in HI with the descending ceW fl e d, and begin M 
with a rising fourth from f! followed by a stepwise descent back to it. But of rather more 
interest than pursuing further obvious parallels is to remark on the differences in complexity: 
in HI 284 presents ever more elaborate versions of the/# - B/descent, while 280 contents 
itself with little more than an unadorned presentation of the modal essentials. In M, on the 
other hand, the brief opening expansion into the upper register is followed in 284 by 
repetition of earlier material and, after a modulation, by fairly simple amplifications of the/# 
e d area, after which we have an unadorned/# -» B/'descent and a second repetition of the 
cadence, whereas in 280 it is followed by a vast development stretching over four whole 
cycles (192 time units) during the course of which various elements are brought to the fore. 
Noticeable in the way these are organized is the importance of d as provider of both a point 
of entry and an intermediate cadence and, as a result, of the triad (or set of third relationships) 
fl-d-Bi. . ^ 

The prominent role of these pitches appears clearly in the display of relative duration. 
Omitting 296, which consists largely of a cadence formula absent from the other two pieces, 


52 The pitch set in H2b results from an exact transposition up a fourth (//thus comsponding to cf) of H2a. 
H2c simiiarly starts by transposing the beginning of HI up a fourth, and then continues with an altnost eMCt 
repeUtion of Mb part of which. In turn, consists of the same transposition up a fourth of the beginning of HI. 
There mighi be a faint hint of an incipient moduiation Into 23. mahur in Mb, especially given the prominence 
of g, but the cadences fail to establish it. 

53 Although the modal identity of parU of 284 H3 is difficult to pin down, mostof it must be regarded Min 
eevest: H3a evidently is. while H3b seems as if it might actually incorporate the cadence formula deserted 
by Cantemir in the upper octave (if al $ at bJ), but then veers away to cadence unexpectedly on/f H3c 
may again be regarded as a passage transposed up a fourth, and while H3d begins in an appareniiy unorthodox 
way, it later converges. 

54 The pitch set here is a repeat from e of what may be termed the hicaz tetrachord (I 2r 3 4) already 
present in geveji, as manifested in 280, from A. This piece also exhibits a parallel extension of ^"8* 
downwards. forH3 contains a descent to finalis F/employing, in place of the expected BJAG Ft or BiAi G 
Fl the unusual pitch set BiA Of F#(whleh suggests an incomplete hicaz tetrachord on £). This particular 
structure occurs nowhere else in the corpus, and is best regarded not as a modulation but as an extension, 
parallel to that in the upperregister, of the/#- Sfeoteofgeveft. 


and subsuming Al under A, G and^ under G#and ^^respectively, and omitting b (a half time 
unit), we have: 


Fl Gi A BJ ci d e fl gf a bJ c' 

The only passages elsewhere that can be Identified with reasonable confidence as modu¬ 
lations into gevejt occur, not unexpectedly, in a piece in segah. to the modulatory family of 
vvhich geve§t belongs. The passages in question, 216 Mb and H3b, have initial d rather than 
/#, and there is again no trace of the cadential fonmula including a descent to G. 


16. Isfahan 

The notations this time conform in HI and M quite well to Cantemir's description (p. 51). 
and it is now his own composition, 278, that seems to adhere to it rather more closely thaii 
277. of which 278 is a nazire, being in the same rhythmic cycle and borrowing its opening 
three-note motif. Classed as a terkib, Isfahan is said to begin like 31. uzzal (i.e. with the 

pentachord/! BJ ci d e) and afterreaching/todescend like uzzal or 30. hicaz toB/, then to 

ascend to c and dl, thereby giving a strong impression of 25. saba. and to cadence like saba 
on A,- It Is worth noting, however, that despite such quite explicit recognition of relation¬ 
ships with these other modes it is not listed among their modulatory families nor, indeed, in 
that of any other mode. 


55 The breakdown for each seciion is z 
Ft Gi A Bi 
280 HI 0 0 0 8 

M 0 0 7 25.5 

H2 0 0 0 1 

H3 17.5 6 16 11 

284 HI 0 0 6 30 

M 0 0 10 37 

H2a 0 0 0 0 

H3a 0 0 6 28 

17.5 6 45 140.5 


! follows; 
cf d 

1 17 

30 53 

5.5 8.5 

12 7 

19 31 

21 35 

8 18 

20 26 
116.5 195,5 


3 17 1 1 

23.75 28.75 7.5 3.5 

6.5 35 13 9.5 

9.5 13.5 3 0.5 

14 20 0 0 

18 33 11 

30 24 0 0 

Q 0 2 Q 

104.75 171.25 25,5 15.5 


bi 

0 

1.5 

14 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

19.5 


0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


fi 


1--.^ •ajj ‘ISjU ^ jii jjyj uiS- .^1 jl. 
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ISFAHAN 


Given the apparently greater degree of divergence from Cantemir’-s account in the form of 
Isfahan exhibited in 277, it is tempting to assume that the later marginal note attached to it, 
eski {'old’) Isfahan, should be construed in the more obvious way as applying to the mode 
rather than the piece (and similarly with the corresponding yeni {'new') Isfahan note on 
278). But although Cantemir's index (p. 124) qualifies 277 in the same way, it contrasts 288 
with it by calling it cedid, also meaning new, but an adjective always used of pieces rather 
than modal variants, and in fact the distance between 277 and the verbal definition given 
above is narrower than may at first be thought. It may be observed, for example, chat 
although B unexpectedly occurs in place of S^in HI it should be regarded not as belonging to 
a different pitch set but as a contextually determined higher variant: it is always followed by a 
note one or two pitches above,” whereas in Mb the occurrence of the prescribed Blin similar 
material may be associated with a continuation on lower pitches. With regard to the shift to 
saba and the absence from 277 of the rfi specifically mentioned by Cantemir, it has already 
been pointed out” that even if common in what may be diagnosed as the most recent stage of 
development of saba, is not obligatory in the final cadence area, where the emphasis is on 
the pitches c BIA. More important, in any case, is to note the crucial substitution of c for cf, 
and the evident emphasis on c before the final cadence to A which is quite sufficient to 
underline this particular modal shift. It is true that 277 also fails to include/ in the basic 
exposition; but in 278, too, it is ft that is first established, and the melodic context in which/ 
is subsequently introduced suggests that it should be deemed a conditioned variant of ft. 
Rather than consider 277 deviant it seems, therefore, reasonable to regard / as optional, 
especially as it is also omitted from the exemplification of Isfahan in 296, where the 
modulatory sequence underlines the same modal relationships: Isfahan follows uzzal and 
precedes saba. It also closely resembles the latter, to the extent that the only evidence of a 
separate identity is a brief uzzaWike gesture at the commencement of the second cycle. Given 
Cantemir's definition, the position of this element seems unorthodox, but it is quite possible 
that we are faced here with another case of overlap and possible reinterpretation, the saba-like 
cadence of the first cycle suggesting, despite the clear arrival of the preceding uzzal at finalis 
A . an element of ambiguity, as though it were at the same time the first segment of Isfahan. 
If so, the second cycle could be analysed simply as a compressed restatement of the same 
components in their normal order. 

277 H3, which combines repetition and modulation, has been disregarded in the repre¬ 
sentation of Isfahan given in ex. 28,” but it seemed preferable to include 278 H3.“ The 
.rhythmic cycle remel only occurs in these two pieces, but given their lack of unanimity in the 


57 Exactly the same phenomenon may be observed at the beginning of 220 H3a, where the coniinuation 
clearly identifies the mode as Isfahan (before a later overlapping switch to 43. muhalif irak). 

58 In the discussion of 8. kufek. 

59 It begins by repealing earlier material (H3a 1 repeats Mb (to time unit 18) and for the remainder repeats 
HI, while H3a 2 again repeats Mb (to time unit 16). but H3a ends with a cadence on C which allows the 
whole to be reanalyzed as a modulation into 34. nigtiz which is then continued in H3b. 

60 Here, on the other hand. H3a might be thought of as a modulation into uzzal, but the switch to saba is 
then made in H3b and sustained for part of H3e. so that despite the final cadence revening to the uzzal pitch 
set (presumably to link up with the beginning of M) the whole section is best assigned to Isfahan, 


rhythmic articulation of the melody identifying the internally prominent nodes within it is not 
straightforward. It appears that in the first half 277 follows the percussion underlay 
(suggesting therefore time units 5, 11 and 15), while 278 prefers a more even sequence of 
units of four or eight time units. The choice of 5.15 and 25 as the time units to be marked is 
thus something of a compromise. 

Evident from ex. 28 in the first (sub)sections of both 277 and 278 as well as in 296 is the 
basic bimodal (and binary) structure of the initial exposition of Isfahan. Although the open¬ 
ing gesture of a rising A - e fifth which 278 borrows from 277 may have been sufficiently 
characteristic to generate Cantemir's reference to uzzal, it is in fact around d that the first 
phrases revolve, suggesting therefore a rather stronger link with hicaz. In 277 HI consists of 
nothing else, so that it is not until Ma that the next stage is reached, the modal switch which 
involves a descent from c, sometimes to G, but always finally to A. Higher register material, 
initially thed-g tetrachord, is only introduced in H2. In 278, on the other hand, this already 
occurs in Hlb, where greater emphasis is accorded e, and the distribution of material 
between Hla and Hlb is then repeated in expanded and varied form in M and H2. As in 
previous cases where H3 is not a modulation, it plays in a freer and more fragmented fashion 
with materia] already familiar. It may be noted that although in 278 the switch to saba is 
made in both sections of HI, it is done, as in 277, witho.ut introducing which has to wait 
until Ma for its first appearance.*' Also worth remarking is the close resemblance 278 Mb 2 
bears to 296. 

The following display of relative duration takes account of the bimodal nature of Isfahan, 
splitting it Into two sections (assignment to which Is only occasionally arbitrary), the first 
with cf, the second with c. / is subsumed under ft, di under d and W under bl; and c' (one 
time unit) is omitted.” 


61 These two pieces are discussed in Feldman, op. cit., pp. 438-40, which also include transcriptions of 277 
(but with rendered throughout by B) and 278 Hi and M (which also appear on p. 241). 


62 The breakdown for each section is 


d 

14.5 
12 

11.5 

7.5 

19.5 

13.5 

m 

89 


e fl g 

4.5 0 0 

2 0 0 

10.5 8 10,5 

7.5 2.5 3 

4 1 0 

12.5 21 16 

I lA k 

49 35 30.5 


a bi 

0 0 

0 0 

2.5 0 

0.5 0 

0 0 

12 6 

0 0 

15 6 


277 


278 


G 

M 5 
H2b 1 
HI 0 
M 5 
H3 4 


15 


A 

13 


13 

31 

13.5 

71.5 


B! 

15 

1.5 

6 

II 


c d 

18 3 


5 2 

21 4 

fLi 1 

52-5 11.5 


0 

0 

g 
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G A cf d e ff 8 a bJ 



Taking the two together it could be said that the most salient notes are r/ and the finalis A, 
but the most striking feature is the complementarity between two strongly contrasted parts, 
the first emphasizing the upper register (characterized by a smooth gradient above d with no 
hint of the third relationships found elsewhere) and with a markedly reduced role assigned to 
the pitches between A and d, while the second does precisely the reverse, with the salience of 
c secured at the expense of d. 


17. nihavent 

Cantemlr's description (p. 52) is succinct and precise: whether with upward or downward 
melodic movement nihavent proceeds like kQrdi (l.e. uses the secondary notes and / in 
place of B/andy? respectively) but differs from it in having finalis G instead of A. The same 
point is made when discussing 22. kOrdi (p. 36): the finalis is A, for kllrdl proper, or G, in 
which case it is called nihavent, which is a tericib called a makam—abusively so, as Cantemir 
cannot resist adding, echoing thereby the terminological insistence displayed in the rubric for 
the final set of his sevenfold classification, to which nihavent belongs: it is deflned as con¬ 
sisting of terkibs to which, by commonly accepted error mefhur), the term makam is 


NIHAVENT 

applied." 

The initial definition might suggest relative fluidity of melodic articulation within a given 
pitch set, but in the event both pieces, 115 and 116, use the same elements in the basic 
exposition of HI. This consists essentially of a G descent, with optional elaboration of 
the prominent d. mainly involving the pitches below, and optional elaboration of the finalis G 
involving the addition of f #as leading note." M adds further elaboration within the G - d 
pentachord, but may preface this with development of the d - a pentachord, with a and g 
prominent, a contour also reflected in the exemplification in 296. In 115 there is no modu¬ 
lation, while in 116 modulation, whether real or apparent, is confined, unusually, to Mb, 
which introduces d^ and in Its melodic articulation is akin to 25. saba but differs from it in 
retaining, and having as finalis, Bi. Its pitch set (1 '2> 313) thus coincides with that of 1. 
hQzzam {dd ef). However, there is no melodic similarity, so that rather than think of this 
passage as a conceivable transposition of htlzzam we may prefer another interpretation; that it 
is a conscious projection of melodic formulae associated with saba onto the scale of nihavent 
transposed up a minor third: 

A Bi c di 

= 1 2V 31 3 

= Ff G A Bi 

finalis Blthus corresponding to the normal G of nihavent." This subsection, together with 
Me, which repeats Ma, will be omitted from the-representation in'ex. 29. 115 is in the 
rhythmic cycle dQyek and 116 in devr-i kebir, and although there is some evidence here of the 
newer pattern of internal prominence—116 may well be transitional in this respect—the older 
one, emphasizing time units 4, 8 and 11, predominates. 

As ex. 29 shows, the two pieces diverge in M, but converge again in H2. 116 calls upon 
a rising scale formula to effect the transition to the upper register, but the development of the 
d - a pentachord thereafter, with elaboration of a and g, is akin to that in 115 H2, if rather 
more complex. In H3 the strategies again diverge: both, as expected, revert to the lower 
register, but whereas 115 provides variety by bringing the A - rf tetrachord to the fore (to be 
followed by a simple rising-falling restatement of the G ■ d pentachord garnished only by 
flexures involving the flanking semitones Fi and 116 presents an extended sequence 
beginning in the core area and descending down as far as C, followed by an octave jump to 

63 The relevant passages areas follows: 

•jil jljJ •Jjj Ij jl.>l ‘Ji- •Jjj •IS>' oSI u-^si)s «jjJ j;! 4jS ^ .kijl^ 

.jlU;, jlj! .Jjj <ly|j ^ clilU •£. ^ .Jj} .ISjJ uy, jlj ^li, 

44* Jf cBtijS <S JI ylii jf Jjl • Ijfcl ir*’' •4 j'+‘ 

• ja Us jSi <1.1 ^^li ^li4 .^yiljl 1.^ JjyLli. ^ij\ •ISjlji 

64 In US HI Che paciern of Internal repetition Implied by the a/b division can hardly be judged an 
improvement on that in the earlier version as recorded by ‘Ali Ufki. 

65 Had the finalis been A rather than fil one might rather have spoken of an early example, unrecognized in 
Cantemir’s nomenclature, of the modal development that would later be termed saba zemzeme (cf. the 
discussion below of a similar passage in 265. in kUrdi). 
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HiSAR 

repeat the final cycle of H2b. As this descent uses F instead of F#it is tempting to regard it 
as a transposition an octave down of the nihavent pitch set from d to d'. 

C(one time unit) has been omitted from the isplay of relative duration. Given its con- ' 
text, F has not been subsumed under Ff. We thus have:* 



1— 


1- 


IM- 

■ 





t 




D E F Fi G A c d e f g a U c' d' 


It is no great surprise to see that the notes of the core pentachord G ■ d make up no less than 
69% of the total, nor that G and d should be the most salient of all. On the other hand, it 
might have been expected that some degree of salience would also attach to BK especially as it 
is one of the most, if not the most, distinctive element in the pitch set of nihavent, bearing, 
indeed, the same name; but quite to the contrary there is no trace of triadic character what¬ 
soever, and Bi is the weakest of the five notes. There is nothing unusual, however, about its 
distribution, so that there is no reason to invoke in justification the possibility that the intona- 
tional oddity of this pitch discussed below in relation to cadences in kUrdi might also have 
occurred in nihavent. In the upper register it may be noted that the gradient does not drop 
completely smoothly, with g being marginally more salient than/. 


Cantemir assigns this mode to the fourth type within his sevenfold categorization, that 
consisting of descending {tizden nerme) makams that use secondary notes. However, 
according to the nuclear definition (p. 39) the characteristic contour of this mode is provided 


66 Especially as the modem version transposes this passage up an octave. 

67 The breakdown for each section is as follows: 


D E F 

296 000 

115 HI 0 0 0 

MOO 0 
H2 0 0 0 

H3 0 0 0 

116 HI 0 0 0 

MOO 0 
H2 0 0 0 

H3 7 61 2 

7 6.5 7 


Fi G A Bi 

0 4.5 0.75 0.75 

3 13 5 3 

1 9,5 8.5 5 

1 5.5 2.5 2 

4 14 14 12 

0.5 9 2.5 3.5 

0 4 3 5 

0.5 3 2.5 2 

Oi 10 L5 7 
10.5 72.5 48.25 40.25 


c d e f 

4.5 5 1.75 0.1 

10 26 4 0 

6 13.5 13,5 11 
2 9 4 6 

11 8 1 0 

5.5 7 0 0 

8 8 0 0 

4.5 9 4.5 5 

5 0 0 

56.5 86 28.75 22.'! 


g a bi c a 
2 0 0 0-0 
0 0 0 0 0 
9 3 0 0 0 
8 14 4 3 2 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
6 4 10 0 
0 0 Q g Q 
25 21 5 3 2 


68 In 296. nihavent is preceded by acem, and it may be that there g is made initially more salient as a means 
of differentiation. 


80 


HiSAR 

by the ascent A c di e followed by descent on the same notes to finalis A. It is not 
absolutely certain from this definition that BV is to be omitted, but this does appear to be 
implied, and it is indeed omitted at the beginning of 163 (while the initial c of 296 is preceded 
by the final A of the previous mode). However, other contexts show that although BVmay be 
omitted in ascent it does not have to be, and In descent, even if less prominent than c and A, it 
is normally included. The expansion states that ascent from di (which also bears the name 
hisar) produces a particular affinity (iinsiyet), i.e. consonant relationship, with gf, and this 
note is then listed among those of the descending line, which now includes BF. a gf fl e di 
c A. But hisar is. Cantemir observes, a rare mode with few associated terkibs; accord¬ 
ingly, there are only a very few compositions in it, and among instrumental pieces mention is 
made specifically of just one pefrev and one semai (even if the two full compositions notated 
by Cantemir, 162 and 163, are both pefrevs).** 

162 contains no modulations, and the eponymous rf#appears in each (sub)section. 163, 
on the other hand, seems to consist of little else after Ma, and </#gradually disappears as M 
progresses. It is omitted from the final descent over the last two cycles of Ma,™ while Mb 
goes further and omits d# altogether, so that it could at best be described as of potentially 
ambiguous modality: the resulting pitch set could also be derived from sipihr; and Me, Che 
extensive final subsection which will end the piece, begins by repeating the final descent of 
Ma and then replaces tf#with d throughout and also g?with g. From Cantemir's remark about 
the relationship between df and gf it could be argued that the latter was not necessarily 
constitutive of the modal identity of hisar, but in no other Instance is it omitted or replaced, 
and the end result here is, rather, suggestive of 40. irak or 43. muhalef irak.” From H2b on, 
other more specific modulations appear, so that the extent of modulation and the by no means 
negligible number of modes included appear to place this piece somewhere between an 
orthodox pejrev and the kUlliyat genre. 

In ex. 30 representation of 163 will only go as far as Mb, Me being dealt with separately 
in ex. 31. With regard to the mtlllzime of 12, the other substantial item in hisar, there is no 
one obvious point at which this reverts from hisar to saba, the main mode of the piece, and 
the bracketed area could be regarded as one of overlap. 162 is in sakil, 163 in dllyek, while 
the rhythmic cycle of 12 is darb-i fetih, in which (at least some of) the internally prominent 
nodes may be indemified, if with some hesitation, with time units 9, 17. 25, 33, 41, 49,57, 
65,73 and 85. 

Although more complex, the material displayed in ex. 30 has an overall arch shape that 
can be viewed as analogous to earlier models where the exposition suggested a ternary struc¬ 
ture. There Is an optional initial ascent followed by elaboration of e (p), then a descent from 


69 These two are listed in the first and second Indexes (p. 121 and 126), but in the third (p. 141) we find in 
place of 162 a pejrev in muhammes, while in the margin mention is made of not one but two semais. 

70 Although one may note a parallel omission in the descent of 296, which can hardly be thought to be 
straying from hisar. 

71 does make cme of two fleeting appearances later, especially at the cadences ofH2a, band c and H3c. all 
of which are medial on «. but it would be difficult to discern here a return to hisar: the material is typical of 
51. muhayyer or the upper register of 58. hOseyni. 
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HiSAR 

'a (with optional elaboration) to e (q).” In 22 and 163 HI e is the finalis, but elsewhere there 
is a further descent from e or c to finalis A (r). 162 departs from this pattern to the extent that 
both HI and M begin with q, but thereafter H2 is normal in developing the higher register, as 
is H3 in its more fragmentary structure, which also contains a brief exploration of the register 
below i4. 163 begins with an apparently more conventional order of events, but then departs 
from the relatively compressed forms of exposition hitherto encountered in HI. developing 
the upper register as far as c' and then failing to descend below e. Ma, however, provides a 
counterbalaiKe, for it begins with p and then moves immediately to r. 

In addition to the changes in pitch set. the modal physiognomy of 163 Me and H2a pre¬ 
sents a pattern quite different from the above. Both are characterized by multiple internal 
repetitions. Me being centred upon the ,4 • e pentachord and H2a on the upper register from e 
to c', as is apparent from ex. 31. 

163 Me and H2a have been excluded from the display of relative duration, but the 
bracketed material in 12 has been included. Fi (one time unit) is omitted, so that we have:” 



Gf A c df e f! gf a bJ c' 


This underlines the already evident salience of e and suggests, in contrast to 17. nihavent, a 
triadic hierarchy, with Ace and a each more salient than the notes between them. But there 
is at the same time a similarity between the two modes, even if of a negative order; in both 


72 There is usually a jump from p to q, but 12, especially, develops thee - a teirachord, thereby producing a 
more complex ascending and descending arch form. 


73 The breakdown for the Individual sections is as follows: 





Gi 

A 

B^ 

c 

df 

e 

/I 

S* 

a 

12 

0 

3 


8 

3 

14 

14 

12 

7 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

IS 

4 

3 

2 

296 

0 

4.75 

0.75 

5.5 

3-25 

9.75 

2.75 

1.75 

1 

162 HI 

0 

8 

6 

9 

6 

11 

4 


2 

M 

0 

12 

8 

16 

10 

20 

10 

7.5 

11 

H2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

13 

H3 


IS 

8 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

163 HI 

0 

2 

0 

6 

8 

34 

14 

12 

17 

M 

1 

10 

8 

9 

9 

26 

14 

7 

4 


6 

56.75 

36.75 

67.5 

56.25 

140.75 

67.75 

50.25 

58 
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5 0 

0 0 

0.5 0 

1 0 

1.5 0 

7 5 

0 0 

9 2 

S 0 

24 7 
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Ni^ABUR 

cases the eponymous note, presumably considered characteristic, Is less salient than those 
flanking it. It thus appears in these two cases that what was important was not that any 
particular emphasis should be placed on the pitches which had the same name as the makam 
but that the pitch in question was a secondary note that replaced a main note and thus 
constituted a significant deviation from the norm. 

A further four modes occur as the main mode of three pieces each: hicaz, arazbar, baba tahir’* 
and ni^abur. One of the pieces stated by Cantcmir to be in arazbar is, however, assigned by 
‘All Ufki to acem, and another to hilseyni; and as a further complication Cantemir claims that 
arazbar and baba tahir form a group with gerdaniye within which discriminations are difficult 
to made. His collection contains no example of gerdaniye, but to judge by his description 
(pp. 33-4) (he third example of arazbar would certainly seem to bear a more than passing 
affinity to It. To confuse matters even more, two of the three examples of baba tahir are akin 
to the arazbar piece assigned by ‘All Ufki to hilseyni; (he third, on the other hand, suggests a 
relationship with sUnbille; and all three bear a strong initial resemblance to muhayyer. 
Arazbar and baba tahir will, accordingly, be held back for later consideration. Likewise, 
hicaz forms part of a group best considered together, its closest relatives among them being 
uzzal and ;ehnaz. There remains to be examined here, therefore, only ni$abur. 


19. ni^abur 

The following pieces are in this mode; 

119, 160, 228 

and it is also exemplified in 296. 

For Cantemir nifabur is a compound (milrekkeb) makam, belonging therefore to the fifth 
of his seven categories. These are preceded by a binary contrast (cf. 1.3.3) drawn between 
compound and simple {miifred) makams, the latter evidently conceived of as primary, non- 
derived entities, and the compound category is indeed later defined (pp. 41-2) as consisting 
of those modes which have neither a distinctive beginning nor an individual finalls but take 
these (by implication already pre-existing) elements from other modes and, in some cases, 
take medial elements from yet further modes as well.” But the features referred to in the 
nuclear description of nijabur (p. 45) relate not so much to the inclusion of elements exlsing 
in other modes as to the inclusion of particular secondary notes, albeit notes bearing the same 
names as, and hence considered characteristic of, particular modes, in this case/ (acem), 
(uzzal) and B (buselik). Initial and finalis are not defined, although (he latter is referred to 
negatively in a concluding and somewhat elliptical remark to (he effect that as it is not shared 
with any other mode there is no affinity (unsiyet) between nifabur and the three modes 

74 In one case, 240, called just tahir. 

75 ,,4^1 <14 ^ll* ji I >»jlj ^1^ U oljJU jj 
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Ni$ABUR 

named by these three notes.” The following expansion, hovvever, defines an initial ascent 
beginning from B (B cf d e /), refers to melodic development of the upper register as in 
, 21. sUnbUle, and then specifies a descent on the same notes to finalis B. 

The notations accord closely with this analysis, except that initial B appears only in 296 
and that in the upper register emphasis on a, where it occurs, is accompanied In only one case 
by M the inclusion of which could reasonably be thought to be implied by Cantemir's 
reference to sOnbUle, even if it is not there, strictly speaking, obligatory. They also accord 
with Cantemir’s views on the lack of affinity between nijabur and the three modes each of 
which shares one of its secondary notes (and, consequently, raise doubts about the appro¬ 
priateness of its membership of the compound category).” More generally, they may be cited 
in support of the alleged paucity of modulatory possibilities in modes which, like ni$abur, 
have a unique finalis, for in all three pieces the only section which could be thought of as 
modulatory Is 160 H2, and it is precisely here that the register above a is explored and, 
towards the end, fci introduced, so that it exemplifies the excursion into stlnbiile which, for 
Cantemir, is a normal part of nijabur (and could therefore be adduced in support of its 
inclusion in the compound category). 

However typical, 160 H2 is thus at the same time representative of another mode and 
may, for immediate analytical purposes, be omitted from the representation of ni 5 abur in ex. 
32. All three pieces are in rhythmic cycles previously encountered, so that nothing needs to 
be added about the positioning of prominent nodes. 

In two of the three the exposition in HI can be regarded as essentially binary, consisting 
of elaboration of d (p) followed by a Jump to a and a descent to d, which may again be 
elaborated (q). To this basic scheme 228 Hla adds an initial ascent from G, which is no 
more than a formulaic mechanism for arriving at, and giving prominence to, d, and a two- 
note descent to finalis B which may reasonably regarded as a third element (r), for it also 
provides the conclusion of M in the other two pieces and the conclusion of 296. In the 
remaining subsections of 228 HI and each subsection of M in 119 and 160 there tends to be 
omission of either p or q and more complex development of the other: indeed, q is absent 
from all of 119 M, but then provides virtually the whole of H2, as it also does in 228. 

In three cases, 119 Mb and H3 and 160 Mb, the initial elaboration of d ends in a descent 
to A and a return to d effected by a leap, so that it is tempting to think of a possible Inverse 
(and reverse) symmetry in the second stage of development: 

1. rf -> a . -* d 

2. d .-» A -» d 

Given that what was for Cantemir a standard modulatory excursion into stlnbiile is only 
opted for in 160, problems of contrast arise in H3 of 119 and 228. The former provides 
variety by concentrating on an area hitherto ignored, the gap between p and q, filling in and 

76 <.(1. J! gM .Jjj Jl-OM 'Jl> 'jjMjI l.y{ ‘.uj gji ir-**- 'A>- 
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77 Cf. Feldman, op. cil., pp. 229, 246. 
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NiSABUR 


elaborating the ascent from d to a; and the latter covers the same ground in the context of a 
vast sequential arch with three rising and three falling members befdre a final elaboration of 
d. 

The display of relative duration is:" 



G A B cf 


f g a 


Rather more interesting than the simple if overwhelming emphasis this places on d, which 
merely quantifies a pivotal importance already made manifest in ex. 32, is the contrast it 
provides with the corresponding figures for 17. nihavent, where, taking finalis G as equi¬ 
valent to the prominent d in ni§abur, exactly the same sequence of intervals occurs. We thus 
have: 


ni|abur % 

12.9 

30.6 

16.6 

12 

11,2 

6,7 


d 

d 

e 

/ 

g 

a 


= 7i 

1 

2 

31 

4 

5 


= Ff 

g 

a 


c 

d 

nihavent % 

2.3 

16.7 

10.6 

8.9 

13.2 

19.7 


Given the wider range of nihavent it is inevitable both that the overall average will be lower 
and that the top note of this segment, d, which is not, like the a in ni§abur, the highest note 


78 The breakdown for ihe 
C 

296 0 

119 HI 2.5 

M 0 

H2 0 

H3 0 

160 HI 0 

M I 

H3 0 

228 HI I 

H2 1 

H3 0 

5.5 


individual sections is as 
A B ct 
0 5.5 4 

0.5 4.5 9.5 

2 18 23 

0 1 4 

3 4 6 

0 0 7 

2 16 23 

0 0 6 

0 15 11 

1 1 6 

J 2 16 

10.5 74 115.5 


follows: 

d e / 

6.5 2 1.5 

27 4 2 

23 14.5 2.5 

15.5 9 9 

14.5 10 6 

15 9 4 

40.5 24.5 21 

29 19 21 

48 26 16 

32 15 12.5 

23 16 12 

274 149 107.5 


g 

0.5 

2 

1 

10 

10.5 

5 

12 

16 

16 

17 

12 

100 


0 

4 

0 

7.5 

2 

8 


11 

10.5 

s 

60 


CONVENTIONS 

used, will have relatively greater salience. But the differences still transcend these predictable 
variations, demonstrating that despite general similarities of contour between the two modes 
(elaboration of 5, descent, elaboration of 1), bias may vary considerably even when the same 
intervals are used. At a more abstract level, that of the gamut as a whole, it may be observed 
that d is central (being the exact mid-point of the total C - e' two octaves and a third range), 
and given that the great majority of modes have A or G as finalis it is only to be expected that 
the most heavily used area will be that below d or, more generously, that between G and g. 
Viewed in this perspective it is rather less surprising to find, in contrast to nihavent, with its 
orthodox register and hence fairly even spread of prominence over the core pentacord, that 
within the unusually highly placed corresponding pentachord in nijabur it is the lowest note 
that is much the most salient.” 

2.2.4 Modes 4 

We now move on to makams represented by four or more pieces, and with the increase in the 
amount of material to be examined the need arises to consider certain forms of abbreviation in 
order to keep presentation within reasonable limits. To the original conventions (2.1.1) the 
following will be therefore be added: 

6. Omission of the simplest forms of elaboration, those employing immediately 
adjacent pitches (except for: cadences, where it is useful to retain certain 
distinctions; passages introducing a change in the pitch set and hence, possibly, 
in the modal constituents: and prominent notes, which not normally be omitted). 

The following reductions may thus be made: 


and similarly with the first two notes in' 


The duration of the area affected by the reduction will be summed and represented 
accordingly: where it consists of eight or more time units a square void note head 
will be used. 

7. Reduction of rhythmically regular scale passages to a line drawn between the 
lowest and highest pilches. 


» 


J 


90 


79 Feldman, op. cit., 248, suggests that nijabur might be an expanded version of huzzam. but the argument 
adduced is unconvincing, and there is little in the notations to support such a view. 


nOhuft 

8. In most cases, omission of H3. (It has been seen that when H3 is not a modu¬ 
lation It normally consists either of a fragmentary reworking of elements 
presented in previous sections or of highly formulaic passages largely made up of 
scales and sequences. In neither case does it shed fresh light on the structure of 
the mode, except in so far as it may illustrate which segments are perceived as 
detachable and which reorderings are acceptable. Where appropriate, such in¬ 
sights can be added in the commentary.) 

20. nilhiift 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

215, 230, 266, 342 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

For Cantemir (p. 53) nilhiift is a terkib of which there is no agreed form. Indeed, he 
begins his account by stressing the current lack of unanimity," and goes on to quote various 
authorities and their respective versions, starting with ancient sources (edvar-i (cadim) 
according to which it begins from a, proceeds like 16. Isfahan and ends like 30. hicaz 'on/1. 
He next mentions the vocalists Receb and Buhurcizade (later BuhQrcio|lu)," for whom it 
begins from d and uses main notes in descending to finalis E; followed by the instru¬ 
mentalists Neyzen ‘Ali Hoca and Tanburi Mehmed Qelebi, in whose version it again begins 
from d but, more' specifically, proceeds like 49. rehavi to emphasize G before descending 
with main notes to finalis E. The last authorities to be cited are again instrumentalists, the 
two tanbur players Koca Angeli and ^lebi, who define it as beginning from d, proceeding 
via B to A and descending thence with main notes to final E. For Cantemir the correct 
version is. hardly suTJrisingly, that of an instrumentalist, but rather than the expected Angeli, 
his own teacher, it is ‘Ali Hoca whose definition is preferred, on the grounds that It supplies 
adequate differentiation. (That of the vocalists is equated with neva-yi afiran, while that of 
Angeli is said to be in no way differentiated from 28. buselik a$irani.) 

A cursory glance at the examples of notation suggests that this is, indeed, an appropriate 
conclusion. But it also suggests that a more comprehensive description might have included 
both the reference in the ancient authorities to Isfahan, typical elements of which appear pro¬ 
minently in all but one piece, and the reference to B made by Angeli and Qelebi, for in the 
light of this it can hardly be fortuitous that 215 H2b (and H3b) begin in 27. buselik. It may 
be assumed that these are normal parts of the complex of possibilities that constitutes nQhiift, 


SO The account (translated in full in Feldman, op. cit., 243) begins: 

.^jlj UjLm L jt^...,^ ,^1 

The following discussion in Feldman includes transcriptions of 21$ HI and 230 HI. 

81 As a composer Receb appears prominently in the song text collection of Haft? Post. Buhurcizade/ 
Butjurcioglu is Ttri. composer of (the fragmentary) 342. 


NOHOFT 

and likewise that 266 H2,is not a modulation.” Three of the four pieces are in cycles (or a 
compound of cycles) already encountered, while the fourth. 266, is a semai, and therefore in 
the six time-unit semai cycle where both the pattern of percussions and the rhydimic organiza¬ 
tion of the melody indicate that if any internal time unit Is be considered prominent, then the 
obvious candidate is 4, and it will be so indicated in ex. 33. 266 H2 and 230 H2 have been 
placed, albeit somewhat unconvincingly, in what appears to be the least awkward position 
available. 

As ex. 33 reveals. nUhUft may be regarded as a compound (although not so classified by 
Cantemir) and, indeed, one of some complexity, the various possible episodes of which can 
be summarized as follows: 

P p (ascent to and) elaboration of d (± higher register up to g or a) 
pi (ascent to and) elaboration of d containing ci (± higher register up to g or 
a )—an Isfahan element 

Q q descent d c BJ (A G FI G) A 

qb descent e d c B (A Gi) A —the buselik element 

qr descent ((d) c) B! A G —the rehavi element 
qi descent c dl c Bl A (G) —an Isfahan (also saba) clement 

Rtj pre-final descent: A Bt A G 
Fj final descent: Ff E 

Of these, the indispensible segments appear to be just q, qrandrj (precisely those u s e d in the 
basic exposition of 296) and, however important, it would be possible to integrate p into q If 
viewed as an elaboration of the initial note thereof. (It may be observed that despite being the 
most extended piece 215 does not introducing p until half way through Ma.) Three pieces 
contain hints of Isfahan, but with the two elements pi and qr occurring in complementary 
distribution: 230 and 342 contain pi but not qi. 215 qi but not pi. r, occurs 11 times in ali, 
but appears only in 215 and 266.” Excepting single or paired internal repetitions (e.g. p p, p 
q p q) the above order of events, whether continuous or gapped, is adhered to in every 
(sub)section apart from 215 Ma (rj q qi p r, p). In 215 H2b provides variety through the 
inclusion and repetition of qb, while in 230 H2 consists of pi and p, and' 266 H2 
predominantly of p. Given its fragmentary state little can be said of 342 except that it 
conforms to the very brief and general outline definition attributed by Cantemir to its 
composer, ‘Ipi. 

In thedisplay of relative duration F#is subsumed under f/,/under/#, B under BJ and 
G^under G. On the other hand, given their modal significance, c#, di (and, If with less justi¬ 
fication, SO are entered separately fromc, d and S/respectively. SV(two time units) and D 

82 The presence of results from the conclusion of this section being a transposition up a fourth of the 
conclusion of Mlai, anti therefore does not signal a modulation into beyati. 

83 Had it been only 215 it might have been considered no more than a reflex of qi, but qi is absent from 266. 
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SOnbOle 


sOnbOle 


{three time units) are omitted. We thus have:’* 



E F! G A Bi BJ c S cf d e fl g a 


This shows a generally even pattern of salience over the core G ■ d pentachord (hardly 
surprising in view of the emphasis successively placed in the various episodes on d, c, A and 
G) with the exception of d, the higher figure here relating to the initial elaboration to which it 
is frequently subjected. 

If the above analysis is correct, the only subsection which can not be Justified as a legiti¬ 
mate part of this complex mode is 215 H3a, a modulation into the 30. hicaz/32. zengtlle area. 

21. siinbiile 

The following pieces are in this mode; 

40, 41, 97. 258, 259 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

For Cantemir (p.4l) sUnbtile is a compound {miirekkeb) makarn." It is yet another 
instance of a mode having a name which also relates to a note deemed characteristic of it, in 
this case W and. indeed, it is as the 'ownef {?ahib) of bi that he begins his description (p. 
42). But he immediately goes on to say that it contains three secondary notes and is a com¬ 
pound of three modes. The first secondary note is the eponymous bk the second/(acem), 
and the third rfi (saba). But while 35. acem and 25. saba are also the second and third of the 
modes of which it is compounded, the first, which evidently cannot be sUnbUle Itself, is 
stated to be 51. muhayyer. Thus far the nuclear description. The following expansion 
provides an account of melodic movement in which the initial is defined as a, followed by 
development of the upper register on main notes up as far as e The subsequent descent to g 
may use either i4or bi, continues with/and e and then proceeds, like 8. ku 9 ek, to omit d, 


84 The breakdown will here, and generally below, be given as an aggregaied figure for each piece rather than 
for the individual sections (from which H3 will in any case normally be discarded); 


1.5 2.5 0 


33.5 29.5 7.5 4 


54 42 92.5 102.5 

85 For his definition of this category see I 


0 8 t5 S L5 20 

6.5 93 107.5 4 8.5 157 


77 33 23 17.5 
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ending with the movement c di c Bl A. 

As might be expected, these various components do not all appear in all five pieces, but 
the majority do in most, and it is clear that in this case Cantemir has provided an accurate 
catalogue of distinguishing features. That this is so is demonstrated already by the brief 
exposition in 296, which begins with a turn including U, continues with a descent omitting d, 
and ends with a cadence which is reminiscent of saba, even if without dk All the components 
appear in 40 (a large-scale composition which also includes something not mentioned by 
Cantemir, a fairly liberal use of/* in ascent) and 41 is likewise comprehensive, even if some 
elements appear only fleetingly. But 97 omits bk, and even if according to a literal reading of 
Cantemir's text it cannot be claimed that the inclusion of this note is obligatory, its absence, 
given its name, still seems curious, especially when all the other features are present. In 
descent/ is again matched by// in ascent, and the same alternation occurs in 258. This 
begins by including d, thus avoiding the e - c jump, but this does appear later, and a switch is 
soon made from d to di (in ascent as well as descent). Indeed, a pattern of alternation, even if 
by no means rigid, is readily apparent in ail four pieces." 

Omission of bi also occurs in the final piece, 259, but is here less curious as the other 
diagnostic features are absent too: what is surprising, rather, is to find this piece classified as 
sUnbUle at all (hence the suggestion in the annotations to Part i that it should be assigned to 
muhayyer). It has been omitted from the analytical conspectus of material in ex. 34, as have, 
as usual, the various (sub)sections identifiable as moduiatlons.” 97 is in a rhythmic cycle not 
yet encountered, ^enber, which consists of 12 time units, and comparison with other 
examples suggests that, contrary to the implications of the pattern of percussions, ‘the 
melodlcally prominent nodes are at time units 5 and 9. The reduction of areas of elaboration 
has not been applied rigorously, exception being made, to retain visibility, for the bl in the 
environment of the initial prolonged a. A certain lack of rigour has also been allowed in the 
representation of repetition, certain minimal variations being disregarded, and likewise in the 
representation of scales by a line, which is now also used for those in which there is a slight 
deviation from complete regularity occasioned by the particular configuration of the rhythmic 
cycle in question. 

As ex. 34 shows, the modal features specific Co sUnbille accord well with Cantemir's 
outline, and may be summarized as: in the, first area of elaboration the melody always rises 


86 There is a tollowing sentence to the effect that sUnbUle is the only makam the tessitura of which Is so 
high (biitend dvdz) that pieces in it are beyond the range of singers with low-register (^dh memfiir) voices 
(these last two terms are usually associated with two of the lower-piiebed members of the ney family); 

JU ^ U-S iUljl OA-i J ‘.Ailji. .il- •Jjj •l-i jAji jb' 

SA' 4|l 

87 In 40 predominates in HI, M and H3,4 in H2; only/appears inMa, b and d. only/(in Me; only bJ 
appears in Maandc, only 6Mn Mb and H2; in 41 b^and Ware similarly segregated, while/»is restricted to 
Ma(where/is absent); 97 has /Jin ascent,/in descent; and in 258/and blio HI are replaced by/JandW in 
Ma, but replace them in turn in the remainder of M and H2. 

88 40 H3b. 97 H3, and 258 H3. all of which, incidentally, modulate in the same direction, being in 33. 
jehnaz or 30. hicaz. 
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KORDi 


above the prominent a, normally to W, but if not then to W, c' or even d ; descent from a is 
normally with/rather than/^ in descent d is normally omitted: c is then a further area of 
elaboration; and the usual cadence is (or c) c SV A. The H3 material in (or 
potentially in) sUnbUle does not add to or significantly alter this picture." A tripartite seg¬ 
mentation could again be Imposed upon the general profile of this mode without apparent 
violence, but although there would little difficulty in defining p as consisting of the initial and 
quite extended area of elaboration together with any preceding ascent, the dividing line 
between q and r is less easy to determine: should it coincide with the e - c gap in descent, be 
located after the following elaboration of c, or even later? There are thus grounds for 
querying the appositeness of such a division in the case of a mode where, as here, formulaic 
cadences are just as frequently incorporated into the descent as they are added as elaborations 
after the finalis has been reached. 

In the display of relative duration cl' (one time unit) is omitted, but because of their func¬ 
tional differentiation (even if they are sometimes in complementary distribution), andjf, / 
and/f, and Wand fcVhave been given separate entries. 41 H3 is excluded. We thus have: 



It may be noted that the combined values of rftand d and/and/fare still below those of 
the adjacent notes, so that in terms of durational salience the main notes A BJc e g and a 
clearly predominate. But the low value for rii is a reminder that duration is not the only 
marker of significance: a note appearing relatively briefly and rarely can still provide vital 
coloration to a given context. 

There remains the question of 259. Because it consists primarily of descending scale 
passages it would be possible to map it quite easily onto ex. 34. But that of itself is hardly 


89 40 H3a is a esseniiaily a device to transfer from A to a, but does so with a little more subtlety than a 
simple scale or ascending sequence; each cycle covers a fifth, the second and third successively higher M • «, 
c - g.f ■ c"). 41 H3 is more extended, but is characterized by economy of means (and rhythmic ostinati). It 
confines itself to the A - /area, uses dt throughout, could be largely represented as an elaboration of c (and to 
a lesser extend Bti, and although analysable in terms of a particular constituent element of sUnbUle is perhaps 
best defined as a modulation into saba. 259 H3a is a simply transposition up a fifth of H2a. 

90 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows; 

O A c di d e f fl g a bi hi c d 

40 13 65 52 85 16 21 46 19 10 40 42 4 12 9 5 

41 3.5 36J 38.5 49 II 1.5 19.5 10.5 6 31.5 37.5 6.5 9 5.5 0 

97 6 23.5 21J 20 5.5 4 7 6 4 17 10 0 3 2 0 

258 2 20 22 42 17 2 20 18 2 20 37 1221 

24.5 140 134 196 49.5 28.5 92.5 53.5 22 108.5 126.5 18.5 27 18.5 6 


sufficient to justify reinstating it. In general, as noted above, the melody in sUnbUle always 
rises above a in the first area; descent is normally with/and without d\ c is a further area of 
elaboration; and W usually appears in the cadence. 259 exhibits none of these features nor, 
as It omits both di and U and confines / to the e / c flexure, can it exhibit the patterns of 
alternation that appear to be typical. Comparison between the above display and the corres¬ 
ponding one for 259: 


^ 11 

G A B4 c d!’ d e f g a bt bl c d 

only serves to underline the differences in the salience of those notes from c upwards held in 
common, particularly d and a, the contrast strengthening, indeed, the suggestion that 
muhayyer would be a more appropriate designation. Yet the stinbUle heading for 259 cannot 
simply be set aside as a blunder, for the marginal entries in Cantemir's third index (p. 139) 
recognize the existence of two semais in this makam, presumably, therefore. 258 and 259, 
and it may be safer to conclude that even though 259 evidently exhibiu none of the positive 
markers of identity associated with sUnbUle there was a sufficient area of overlap between it 
and muhayyer for 259 to have been identified as the former, especially as it also falls, given 
its brevity and high degree of internal repetition, to develop features that would place it 
indisputably in the latter camp. . , , 

Mention has been made in relation to 19, ni§abur of 160 H2 as illustrative of the upper 
register excursion into sUnbUle deemed by Cantemir to be characteristic of that mode. In 
relation to ex. 34 schematic representation of 160 H2 would be confined to the area covering 
the elaboration of n.*' What differences there are appear to be less of substance than of 
freedom, whether with regard to range, degree of repetition or the ordering of material. 


22..kurdi 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

154-6, 265, 304. 348” 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 


91 It consists in the main of repeated ascending and decending scales 

sequence (tv - - a // e • a • <0 and then die typical sUnbUle a bio 

and final g. 

92 A transcription of 154 is given in Feldman, op- eil., p. 317, and 
formulation) and analysis of 265 at pp. 475-7. 


from a up to e' followed by a large-scale 
flexure with subsequent elaboration of a 

a transcription (with a different rhythmic 




KORDi 

With kdrdi we are faced with a mode that ostensibly has the same pitch set as 17. 
nihavent; that the two are closely related is certainly implied by Cantemir's description of the 
latter, which, it may be recalled, speaks of a derived form of kiirdi arrived at by changing the 
finalis from i4 to G or, more specifically, of one of two forms of kUrdl distinguished by the 
identity of the fmalis. He assigns them, nevertheless, to different categories, for while 
nihavent is defined as a terkib, kUrdi belongs to the third type within his sevenfold cate¬ 
gorization, that consisting of ascending (nermden tize) makams that use secondary notes. 
The nuclear outline begins (p, 35) by stating that it is characterized by (the note nihavent) 
and, whether in ascent or descent, that its basic form is given by three notes (not specified 
but, presumably, c Bi and A), with A as finalis. The expansion begins by making the point 
that the initial is not A but G, and then gives the ascending line: G A Bi c d e f g. The 
upper register, we are told, is developed in the manner of 35. acem, after which comes a 
descent to G, followed by finalis A. The form of the cadence attracts particular comment (pp. 
35-6), being deemed unique. What characterizes it Is an oscillation or pronounced vibrato on 
Bi, and the following comment makes clear that the oscillation is in the direction of the pitch 
beneath rather than above, the trough of the pitch wave in fact reaching as low as A.” 
(Because this feature is described specifically in relation to the cadence there is, however, no 
reason to conclude that was realized similarly elsewhere in kiirdi, nor, a fortiori, that this 
form of articulation was also employed in nihavent.) 

If for the last few modes Cantemir's definitions have accorded closely with the evidence 
of the notations, in this case they do not. None of the six pieces, for example, begins from 
or around G, and in 156 and 304 HI concentrates on descent, despite Cantemir's classifi¬ 
cation of kUrdl as an ascending makam. It Is also evident, in the initial stages at least, that the 
presumed similarity between ktirdi and nihavent is Illusory; the basic exposition contained in 
H1 reveals a general lack of congruence, and in the majority of cases they do not even share a 
common pitch set, so that the identity of the finalis is by no means the only factor of 
differentiation. Both pieces in nihavent present a clear (G-») d-♦ G contour, and while in 
ktirdi d is frequently prominent and a focus of elaboration the general melodic profile is 
considerably freer, beginning variously d -»/-♦ d; A e d; g -»d; d (and in the other two 
case even with no particular prominence accorded to d); and ending with a descent that is 
variously with Bi, Bi, or neither. Cantemir's six examples of ktirdi are thus by no means 
homogeneous, and the majority are characterized if anything not by the presence of Bi but, on 
the contrary, its general absence, which distances them both from nihavent and from his 
analysis, save to the extent that his final comments tally with the omission of Bt from the 
cadences of 154 and 155, whch jump fromcord toA G A. 

The pieces from which Bt is completely absent are 154, 155, 156 and 348. 155 has no 
note between A and c, while flV appears fleetingly in 154, rather more frequently in 156, 
where it is added to the cadence (d A G BV A), and even more so in 348, where the 
prominence of e allied to the genera! melodic physiognomy (including a simple descending 
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cadence without G (d c. BV A)) would suggest 58. hUseyni as a more credible locus.” But 
while the inclusion of Bi in this cadence clearly runs counter to Cantemir's description, it 
could be hypothesized that such need not be the case with the omission of Bi from the 
cadences of 154 and 155, which jump from cor d to A G A, for an oscillation between B1 
and A could presumably be indicated just as accurately or inaccurately by the latter, and 
Cantemir could well have experimented with this form of representation before switching to 
the other. In any event, there are just two pieces in the notation of which Bi is included, 265 
and 304, to which may be added the exemplification of kUrdi in 296, and even among these 
we find that it is initially restricted in 304 to the cadence {d c A G A), being replaced by 
BVelsewhere, so that it is in 265 and 296 that its use is concentrated. Setting these two aside, 
the remainder may be represented as in ex. 35 (with the indications of prominence in 348 
being based on the 3 + 4 division proposed in 348c). 

As this demonstrates, the material contained in M and H2 is somewhat less varied than 
that in HI, at least to the extent that, taken together, they present an ascent to, and descent 
from, a prominent a—thereby lessening somewhat the gap between ktirdi and nihavent, 
where the same general profile appears.” But the connexions between the form(s) of kUrdl 
exemplified in this block of pieces and that described by Cantemir are generally tenuous, and 
only in 304 can it be said that there is now a close correspondence with his specifications as 
to melodic development, and only in H2 docs fli begin to be used outside the context of the 
cadence.” As this composition is by Angeli, his teacher, it seems clear that his definition 
reflects not earlier tradition but contemporary compositional practice. 

With regard to the differences within the kUrdi corpus it might be hypothesized that a 
previously characteristic concluding gapped descent had been transformed—while remaining 
no less characteristic—by an oscillation on A extending to B1 which was then perceived as an 
oscillating B4 and that (a non-oscillating) Bi then began to supplant the increasingly marginal 
B/found elsewhere. If so, the brief exemplification in 296 would embody the final stage in 
this process, containing as it does only Bi and thus marking the point at which kUrdi has 
arrived in the proximity of nihavent (which, indeed, immediately precedes it in 296).” It 
would follow, again, that Cantemir's analysis of the relationship between kUrdi and nihavent 
is a rationalization of fairly recent developments, valid, if at all, only for part of the repertoire 
and most exactly for the point reached in 296. 

However, on the basis of the evidence provided by the remaining piece, 265, it would 
appear that congruence with the pitch set of nihavent was a transient phenomenon, and that 

94 It is in the course of a discussion of this piece that an indentifieaiion of kUrdi with hUseyni is made by 
Rauf Yekta Bey (T-a musique turque', in Encydopidie de la musique (Lavignac), i. Paris, 1922, pp. 2945- 
3064. at p. 2979). 

95 There is a particularly clear resemblance between 155 Ma and 115 Ma. Where a Is reached in M, H2 may 
ascend 10 e'ord'(154, 155). 

96 Cantemir’s specifications are again flouted in 348, not only by the absence of Bi but also by the lack of 
any development in the upper register akin to acem: /. indeed, never appears, and g is the highest note. 

97 348, In contrast, might conceivably represent a very early stage prior to the development of the gapped 
descent, which could then be thought of as being itself a form of differentiation marking kiirdi off from 
hUseyni. 
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KURDI 

kUrdi was in the process of quite rapid evolution, the stabilization of Bi at the expense of 
triggering both the parallel stabilization ofi^at the expense of f>Vand also, in consequence, the 
introduction of an initial et in descending passages d c A) parallel to others from fei (W 
a s f e), thus leading it in the direction of 26. beyati.” From ex. 36 it will be seen that the 
other development represented by 265 and 296, allied to the filling of the gap with BK is the 
extension of the cadence area, which now resembles much more the dominant pattern of 
modal discourse with its elaboration of the finalis. 

Assuming that the inclusion of eUn 265 does not indication a modulation, it is only in 348 
H2 that there appears to be any departure from kUrdi in the material so far examined. But 
modulation, which could accordingly be expected to be the norm in H3, occurs in only half 
the corpus,” the remainder returning to the territory of HI. This is developed in 156 in a 
more leisurely fashion over two cycles and in 3CW over three (none of them containing 
material that could not be readily Integrated into ex. 35). 

In the display of relative duration FI (2 time units, only in 348) has been omitted; p (4 
time units, only in 348) has been subsumed under/; but BiandB/(and Wand are given 
separate entries. We thus have:'" 



98 However, while it is clear that in the context of mainstream Ottoman composition 26S must be regarded 
as an innovatory, forward-looking piece, it is conceivable that its unusual features (which include also 
significant rhythmic deviations from the semai norm) derived from a different regional tradition, for in 
Camemir's third index the one semai noted for ktlrdi (p. 138) has the qualification 'acemter. This possibility 
therefore casts some doubt on the intetpretation offered of the development of kUrdi- 

99 154 has a modulation Into 27. busellk (thus filling the gap with B) and then repeats H2b; 348 likewise 
has a brief episode in buselik followed by a high register passage reaching up tod' (but again incorpotaling/( 
so that there is no him of 35. acem); 265 H3 appears to modulate in a number of directions, containing sug¬ 
gestions of 26. beyaci and what will later be identified as araban, and In H3c using, like Mb in 116 (In 
nihaveni), the transposed pitch set of 1. hiizzam, although given that here the finalis is 4 there is greater 
justification for interpreting this subsection as prefiguring the later emergence of saba zemzeme. These points 
are developed further by Feldman in his analysis. 

100 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 

G A c d € f g a bJ c' d' 

154 4.5 20.5 0 2.5 20.5 29 20 II IS 19.5 2.5 2 3 0 

155 3 10 0 0 14 32.5 31 19 20 16 0 7 5.5 2 

156 4 33 0 12 24 53J 43.5 29 12 13 0 0 0 0 

304 5 13.5 4,5 1.5 23-5 34,5 37.5 12.5 16.5 11 0 0 0 0 

348 7 46 0 31 49.5 53.5 51.5 7 3 I 0 0 0 Q 

23.5 123 4.5 46.5. 126.5 199.5 187 82.5 67.5 60.5 2.5 9 8.5 2 
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MAHUR 

Apart from underlining the importance of A, c, tfande and the marginal status of S> (and bf), 
these figures serve to point up the contrasts between this group and 265 and 296, for which 
the comparable data are: 



GABicdeiefg a c' d' 


Here it will be seen that there is a fairly even spread over Bi, c, and d (with Binow relatively 
more salient than in nlhavent). The salience of d is somewhat reduced and that of e much 
more so, the general effect being to contrast a tetrachord (A Bi c rf) with the previous 
gapped pentachord (A c d e). In the upper register a now stands out against the reduced 
• salience of the remainder. 

23. mahur 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

4, 206-8, 218, 246, 282, 287-9 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

With mahur we return to firmer ground with regard to both the inner consistency of the 
corpus and the extent to which it correspond to Cantemir’s account (pp. 42-3). This assigns 
mahur to the class of compound (miirekkeb) makams, the third in his sevenfold categoriza¬ 
tion, and begins by specifying the notes that characterize it, which are two secondary notes, 
one the eponymous/#, the other S, and one main note, G. The importance of B and G is then 
reinforced by a statement to the effect that mahur is a compound of 27. buselik and 48. rast. 
In the expansion it is described as beginning from g and descending/# e d c B and then like 
buselik to A and thence to the finalis, G. In ascent, on reaching e it is permissible to dwell 
briefly on/as if beginning 35. acem, after which comes a descent toG viaB.'“ Descent be¬ 
low G follows the pattern of rast. being either with F#or Fi, returning in the same way to G. 

101 The breolcdown for the individual (sub)sections is as follows^ 

0 A fit e d el e / g a U c' d' 

265 HI I 10.5 5 3.5 3 100 00000 

M 2 14 14.5 8 12.5 1 6 4.5 5 4 0.5 0 0 

H2 I 7 3.5 3.5 4 0 0 2 4.5 12.5 5 3 2 

296 9j 52 L25i253^ 22:25 a2i0 QO OQ 

4.5 38.5 25.75 20.75 23 2 6.25 6.75 9.5 16.5 5.5 3 2 
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MAHUR 

There are nine pieces in all, since 218 and 282 are slightly varied forms of the same 
composition. The melodic differences between them are, as with other such pairs, of interest 
for the evidence they provide of permissible variation (whether in performance or notation), 
while a rather more striking distinction is provided by the fact that they are not assigned to the 
same rhythmic cycle, 218 being stated to be in muhammes (of 16 time units), 282 in dUyek 
(of eight).'” But none of this has any direct bearing on modal analysis, and for present 
purposes 282 will be discarded in favour of 218. The heading for 207 has no mode speci¬ 
fication, but it is indubitably in mahur: it forms a set of three with the two flanking 
compositions in this mode, and is included in the mahur block in Cantemir's first index (p. 
120 ).'” 

In comparison with previous examples, ex. 37 exhibits one major change, dictated by the 
increase in the number of compositions to be scrutinized. Whereas previously the material in 
HI and M was combined with the further (usually high register) development in H2 to form a 
composite outline, here only the first exposition is covered, and its extent is determined not 
automatically by section boundaries (so that it is not necessarily coterminous with HI, M or 
both) but by closure, so that nothing is included beyond the first full cadence on G. What 
follows will be commented on as appropriate. 

Also to be noted in ex. 37 is the mode signature, which captures a point passed over by 
Cantcmir, presumably as self-evident, namely that the importance of B does not entail octave 
identity, and its upper octave equivalent is invariably fcV. Even the lengthy formulaic cadence, 
here written in full, which appears in 206,208 and 288 (and with slight variations in 218 and 
287) will have when it appears in the upper register as against B in the lower. Two new 
rhythmic cycles appear In this corpus: in the common cycle muhammes, to which 218 is 
assigned, the prominent nodes appear to be time units 9 and 13; while in the unique and 
truncated form of darbeyn experimented with by Cantemir in 289 the equivalent positions 
appear to be time units 4, 8 and 12. 

In contrast to certain other modes, in mahur a close family relationship is established at 
the outset. All pieces except 289 follow Cantemir's prescription of according initial emphasis 
to g, which is either attacked directly or, in three cases, arrived at by means of a brief ascend¬ 
ing formula, (E G e ff g. The nature of the elaboration is also remarkable for its 
uniformity (and its extent, not always visible through the reductions but apparent from the 
data on duration below), being for long stretches confined to the e • a tetrachord.'" If the 
flanking notes d and hVwere included the spans would, naturally, be even greater, in the case 
of 206, for example, covering all 80 time units of HI. Cantemir notes the possible inclusion 
of/ in the context of an ascent to e, but apart from a fleeting appearance in 288 which is 
consonant with this description it is rather the case that within the initial exposition, at least, it 
can be defined as occurring in descent and, usually, in the context of a formulaic el^oration 
of d. d may function as a medial cadence or point at or from which the melody reverts to the 

103 II is for this reason that this pair failed to be Identified in Part 1. 

104 Cantemir enters it in Che column of unknown {nd-mevcdd) pieces, and a later hand repeats it, with the 
page reference, in the known column. 

tOS As in 4, where time units 2-36 remain in this zone; 206: time units 1-32; 207: time units 1-17: and 
218: time units 3-37. 
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MAHUR 

Upper register, while if the descent proceeds there may be elaboration of the S - e area, B 
then being followed by either A, A G or G before the cadence. In two cases, 207 and 246, it 
will be seen chat S^replaces the previous B in the cadence area, and it may be conjectured that 
this Is a reflex of rast, one of the modes of which, according to Cantemir, mahur is com¬ 
pounded. 

There is only one piece that deviates significantly from this general pattern; 289, by, 
perhaps not surprisingly, Cantemir himself. This completely ignores his own injunction to 
begin with g, fails to include/, and is at the same time the only piece in which the lower 
register below G is explored, something that his description takes account of, certainly, but 
which does not appear to have been a normal constituent of the expository phase. 

All the material prior to H2 not included in ex. 37 could be accommodated within it quite 
readily, and thus provides no additional information of an essential nature.'* 

In a mode which begins in and to a considerable extent concentrates on the upper register 
it might be expected that H2 would simply develop this material further, possibly extending 
the range a little, with greater emphasis on the peak area around b^, and that, in consequence, 
it would again provide nothing essential to add to the structural outline presented in ex. 37. 
This is indeed the case, and a verbal summary, which would be both tedious and indigestible, 
can safely be dispensed with, leaving just a few specific points to be made. In 218 variety in 
introduced by means of modulation: the range remains/^ - d\ with g as finalis, but bJ is 
replaced by W, thus suggesting 17. nihavent transposed up an octave. 287 presents a case of 
contraction rather than expansion, and can be analysed as a restatement of the basic outline 
after the large-scale development of HI, which fulfils the function of both HI and M and is 
almost three times as long as H2. Lastly, in 289 H2 follows a rather more orthodox 
descending path (from an Initial g) than had HI, and is followed in Z by a further elaboration 
of the d • G segment of the descent. 

Given the high degree of congruence between H2 and what precedes, it might be antici¬ 
pated that in H3 recourse would normally be had to modulation. But such is not the case, 
and apart from the fleeting introduction of W in 246 H3a all pieces remain resolutely in 
mahur, as does 287 in H4 too. The development is along standard lines, with frequent scalar 
passages and sequences. 

The degree of uniformity of melodic development that has been mentioned in relation to 
the lengthy initial elaboration of the c - a tetrachord may be observed in detail in ex. 38, 
which traces this area from its onset until either the melody descends through (or reaches a 
medial cadence on) d, or reaches g in an ascent that will go on to emphasize b^. The abstract 
added above attempts to derive from this an underlying form (with alternative endings). 

106 It consists of 4 M, 207 M. 246 Mb. 287 Hid (there is no M in this piece), 288 M and 289 M. 4 M 
develops the rf - A segment of the descent; 207 M and 288 Ma both closely resemble the first part of 206 M. 
ending on g(in 207 the following tesllm repeats Htb, while in 288 Mb is a straighforward descent to G, with 
Me an extended elaboration of the cadence formula): 246 Mb also begins with a rising scale, but resembles 
rather 208 Ma in then proceeding almost directly to a cadence on a (followed by a repetition of Ma); 287 Hid 
begins by repeating much of Hlc (down to f) and then prolongs the descent to D (cf. 289 HI), followed by a 
jump to Bt and exploration of the c Bi A G tetrachord to be interpreted as an episode in rast; and 289 M at 
one point rises briefly to g but for most of its course develops at greater length the area between G and e 
already presented in HI. 
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Such general similarities in material and procedure between the two areas suggests that 
little would be gained by supplying displays for data on duration which separate H2 off from 
what precedes. Elsewhere these might provide profiles contrasting expository and high- 
register sections, but in the case of mahur it may be useful to take a different approach, and 
test the assumption that despite some bias towards the highest notes resulting from a greater 
emphasis on the upper register in H2 the material that was excluded from ex. 37 should 
produce a profile closely resembling that for the material it does cover. We have, accordingly, 
two displays of relative duration (in which S/is subsumed under B, c# under c, and f under 
ff, and from which e' (a half time unit in 207) is omitted), the first relating to the contents of 
ex. 37:“" 
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Evident here is the dominance of the e - n tetrachord, which accounts for 53% of the total, 
although it may be noted that within it the eponymous/^is less salient than the flanking e and 
a, a feature of secondary notes considered especially characteristic that has been remarked 
upon before. 

The second display, which covers the remaining material up to the end of H2, omits both 
218, where all of M is included in the first and H2 modulates, and the atypical 289. This 
explores the upper register a little more in H2, but given the registral emphasis in the 
preceding M and the following 2, the piece as a whole would only serve to increase the 
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percentages for the lower notes. e'(one time unit in 4) is again omitted:'”' 
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The total amount of material considered is virtually same (989 time units as against 1096 for 
the preceding table), and the general similarity between the two profiles is clear. Never¬ 
theless, it will be seen that although there is, indeed, an increase in the percentages for the 
notes above a. this is not, as might have been predicted, at the expense of the lower notes (A, 
B, c and dare all slightly higher) but at that of thee -n tetrachord, which now counts for no 
more than 40% of the total, and although g remains salient it is comparatively less so than in 
the first display, 

24. peiifgdh 

The following pieces are in this mode; 

3, 27, 120, 126, 128, 242-4, 295, 301, 321"* 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Fortuitously, penggah also follows mahur in Cantemir's exposition of the compound 
modes, although of greater interest is the fact that It resembles another mode already dis¬ 
cussed, 22. kUrdi, in exhibiting variant forms representing what may be presumed to be 
different stages of development. In this case, however, the diachronic implications are recog¬ 
nized by Cantemir himself, for whom penggih is a compound in more senses than one; 
indeed, he begins (p. 43) by referring to the existence of old (.(:avl-i ‘atik) and new {^avl-i 
cedid) definitions. According to the former, deliberately couched in the past tense, penggah 


107 The breakdown for the individual pieces 


9.5 7.5 10 


25.5 14 12.5 


is as follows; 
c d 

5.25 4.5 

5 13.5 

11 19 

1.5 5.5 

8 12 

14 24 

4 6 

15-5 18.5 

4 7 

1.75 ZJ 
70 112.5 


e f* 

8 4 

11.5 11.5 

26 31 

9.5 7.5 

18 24 

28 13.5 

10 7.5 

10 8 

14.5 6 

0.75 0 

136.25 113 


g a 

7.5 3 

20 9 

60.5 21.5 

15 4 

32 13 

28 12.5 

9A 7 

13 11.5 

16 4.5 

0 Q 

201.5 86 


bJ c' d- 
2 0 0 

2 0 0 

9 0 0 

1 0.5 2.5 

4 0 0 

2 2 0 

2 0 0 

4.5 3 0 

2 0 0 

0 Q 0 

28.5 5.5 2.5 


108 The breakdown for the individual pieces Is as follows: 
D E Ff C A Be d 
4 0 0 0 23 32 37.5 40.5 49 


4 4 13 90 87.5 100.5 85.5 114.5 


e fi g a bi c- d' 

23 13 25 9 7 2 2 

8 18 32 23 23 9 2 

15 11 17.5 8 3 0 0 

8 . II 17J 16.5 7 1 0 

8.5 11 15.5 15 19 8 4 

4 9 13 3 0 0 0 

10 iiS 18 16 M 1 M 

76.5 86.5 138.5 90.5 68.5 21 8.5 


109 Feldman (op. cit.. pp. 342-3) provides both a transcription of 27 (but with no mode signature for H2 and 
H3) and (pp- 343*4) an analysis, and a transcription (p. 487) of 243- On the derivation from 243 (proposed on 
pp. 487-90) of a later saz semalsi attributed to Cantemir see 54. 
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was a compound of 57. neva and 48. rast."“ In Cantemir's estimation, however, this account 
is erroneous, giving a name to an entity that has no independent existence (isim na cisim) 
since, as he points out, it cannot be differentiated from rast. Such a dismissal, it might be 
conjectured, could have as its justification concepts of category and serve principally to clear 
the ground for a different form of analysis but, in the event, the new definition (p. 44) which 
is then proposed relates to a radically different pitch set, for it derives pen9gah from three 
secondary notes,/, cf, and B, and one main one, G, and regards it accordingly as a com¬ 
pound not of neva and rast but of 19. ni$abur and rast. In the expansion, it is said to begin 
by emphasizing G and then to go to i4 B c#(likent|abur) d e and then via either/or//to g. 
In the higher register it proceeds like rast and then descends as before (with c#and B) to 
finalis G. If the lower register is explored (down to D) it again proceeds like rast and returns 
to finalis G. 

It is thus more that a little ironic to find that of the 11 pieces in pen9gih a clear majority 
(3, 120, 126, 128, 242-4) are notated with dVand c, that is, they conform to the old defini¬ 
tion that Cantemir shows such alacrity in rejecting. Indeed, only two pieces (27, 321) and 
the exemplification of pen9glh in 296 are notated solely in terms of the new definition, while 
the remaining two (295, 301) are mixed, allowing alternative realizations. The notes to 295 
in Part i discuss the particular compound form of notation used by Cantemir, and In support 
of the interpretation there given may be cited a remark in the edvdr which follows the ^avl-i 
'aiik definition, to the effect that all the pejrevs said to be composed in that form may be 
played according to the new form.'" Considered in isolation, therefore, the evidence pro¬ 
vided by Cantemir suggests a clear line of development: the old form (with BJ and c) still 
predominated, although pieces so transmitted were also perceived as transformable into the 
new, while recent compositions—including one by Cantemir himself—are couched, and pre¬ 
sumably conceived, only in the new form (so that the possibility of transforming them into 
the old is merely theoretical). The two pieces presented in alternative notations which make 
the trajectory from old to new forms explicit may have been considered, at least by Cantemir, 
to belong equally to both. 

But it is also possible that he had at this point simply decided to experiment with notation, 
so that no particular status need be accorded them. It is certainly the case that the various 
guises in which pen9gSh appears are not infallible indicators of relative age: as might be 
expected, of the seven pieces notated in the old form three (3,120, 243) had previously been 
recorded by ‘All Ufli:i, but the same is true for one (295) of the mixed pair and, even more 
interestingly, for one (27) of those Cantemir notates only in the new form. Without this 
evidence this last might well have been considered a relatively recent piece, whereas it should 
rather be assessed as one which for Cantemir was no longer still hovering between its earlier 
and later manifestations but had already completed the journey to becoming one of those 
perceived as being exclusively in the new form. (For ‘Ali Ufki, who has no separate section 
for pen9g3h, all the five pieces he records are classified as being in (or at least under the 
rubric of) rast, which raises question concerning the evolution of perceptions of modal 
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identity and the loss and recuperation of terminology.) 

Assuming, on the basis of Cantemir's analysis, that the difference in the pitch set between 
the old and new forms is immaterial as far as melodic contour is concerned, the pen9g2h 
corpus may be considered as a single block in relation to his analysis of its structure, and the 
notation B* and c* will be used for the two variable notes. There is an immediate difficulty 
with Cantemir's initial statement, which can hardly be reconciled with the notations: only 
three pieces begin with G and even in these cases it is not afforded any particular emphasis. 
Equally, the following suggestion of an ascending development through the G - g octave fails 
to be corroborated by the evidence: characteristic, rather, is elaboration of d (which may be 
initial or approached either from below or above). This is just as true of Cantemir's own 
composition as it is of the others, and as he cannot here be depending on an earlier and no 
longer valid definition it is difficult to find a reason for his rather distorted account. It might 
be thought that it could result from his hand having been forced by the need to differentiate 
the new version from the old which, with its reference to a combination of neva and rast. 
seems a quite satisfactory shorthand encapsulation of a modal structure using main notes in 
which d is initially prominent and G the finalis: but his alternative encapsulation referring to 
nifabur and rast is equally cogent, and in the light of the fact that the initial phrase of certain 
pieces in nijabur is remarkably similar to that of certain pieces in pen9gah one might have 
expected a rather different account, perhaps one implying, as with nifabur, an initial B. The 
corpus also fails to bear out his claim that ascent can be via/;'" further, while some pieces do 
proceed in the higher register in a manner akin to rast, a greater number exhibit a modal shift 
in which//is replaced by/f, reminiscent therefore rather of mahur."^ Even more marginal is 
the rast-like exploration of the lower register that Cantemir refers to.'" 

With the exception of 301, where M is also given in order to include the jump to g, the 
presentation of the exposition in ex. 39 again covers material only up to the first cadence on 
G.'" Because of the various possibilities no mode signature has been indicated in the B* c* 
area. 

Given that the two contrasting pitch sets are equivalent and one (if not both) can be 
substituted for the other, it follows that in order to be a discrete and readily recognizable 
modal entity pen9g2h would need not only to be distinguishable (negatively) from both rast 
and nifabur but also to be characterized (positively) by specific common features occurring 
across the pitch-set boundary. The exposition summarized in ex. 39 suggests that such is 
indeed the case. As already noted, the basic shape is dominated by the early and extensive 
elaboration of the area around d. d may itself be initial, although it is more frequently 
preceded by an ascent from B* or a jump from G, while in two of the three semais it is 

112 It is always fl that appears in ascent (f, in any case rare, is confined to descent and to the e / e flexure). 

113 Although possibly Cantemir wished to imply that the higher register of penfgih resembled the lower 
register of rast, where Fi is preferred lo FI. 

114 Discounting 242 (where the dip below Fi is occasioned by the transposition down a fifth of Ihe preceding 
B cf d cadence) the corpus of eleven pieces provides only one example: 128 Mb. 

115 This occurs at the end of Kla in 295 and of HI in 3,27 and 128: and at the end of Ma in 120 and of M 
in 126, 242, 244 and 321. In 243 there is a descent to C in Hi and M, but in both cases followed by an 
ascent to codential d. Both sections have been included. 
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PENgoAH 

preceded by initial e. (Particularly striking is the emphasis given in 120 HI to B4: this 
occupies 11 of the total of 28 time units, and suggests initial identification with 45. segah.) 
The elaboration often begins with a descent from and return to d, and sometimes also in¬ 
volves an alternation of d and G. An optional ascent, usually to g, is followed by a descent in 
the course of which elaboration is concentrated in the area of e and d, and there is then a fur¬ 
ther descent to G. There is a fairly even balance between those pieces in which the cadence 
material is integrated into the descent and those in which it may be regarded as an elaboration 
of finalis G. Balance (or rather the lack of it) might also be invoked in relation to the ternary 
division proposed above for a number of makam expositions, in this case as a major 
differentiating factor, with the first member (p) being inordinately long (and perhaps best 
thought of as consisting of two elements, p' the initial elaboration below d and p^ the follow¬ 
ing elaboration of the d-g tetrachord), the second (q) short, and the third (r) optional. 

It will be seen that when compared with ni§abur there may be little to separate the two in 
the early stages of the exposition, especially if the d G alternation is avoided; the distinction 
only becomes clear in the following optional ascent, where nijabur has/ and gives pro¬ 
minence to a, as against// and g respectively in pen9gah, or, failing that, in the following 
descent, where in nifabur there is much greater emphasis'On the elaboration of rf, and the 
finalis is B. With rast, on the other hand, where the finalis is G and there is nothing in the 
pitch set to distinguish the two, the contrast is normally (but not always) provided by the 
beginning, and to that extent pen^gah could be described as an acephallc form of rast. 128 
has the cadence formula noted as standard in 23. mahur (which also appears, incidentally, in 
295 H3a) and 301 a variant thereof, but despite a common use of F#as a leading note there is 
no one pattern for which a particular association with pen^gSh could be claimed: indeed, the 
d cadence in 243 demonstrates that Gis not even the only possible finalis. 

The (sub)sections preceding H2 and not covered in ex. 39 generally fulfil expectations by 
conforming to, but at the same time expanding and reordering, the development of material in 
the initial exposition. It would therefore have been possible to integrate them without 
difficulty.'" 

In H2 several pieces. 27, 128, 242, 244, 301 and 321 (distributed, therefore, fairly 
evenly across what have been labelled the earlier and later groups) exhibit a preference for fi 
over//. This suggests both a modulation into mahur and at the same time a strategy suffi¬ 
ciently common to be considered a standard, If by no means obligatory, element of penggSh: 

116 The use of d here is particularly interesting as the finalis had previously been the expected C, 
Comparison with the 'Ali Uftl version shows that d was a medial cadence transformed into {and. more 
importantly, accepted and retained as) the finalis by the loss of subsequent material. 

117 They comprise Hlb and M in 295; M in 3, 27 and 128; and Mb in 120. 3 M begins with a scalar 
ascent from C to g. but thereafter is dominated by extensive elaboration of d. 27 Md has an initial sequential 
rise reminiscent of that of 296 and equally analysable as an amplification of the B* c* d figure (as are also 
295 Hlb and c). 295 Hid and 128 Ma are concerned essentially with the core G • d pentachord, but 128 Mb 
gives more emphasis to ff {which would precede iniUal Con ex. 39) and includes a briefdescent to D {which 
would follow final G). Worth noting in this piece is the extension of the basic descending arc structure to 
encompass the changing regisiral emphases in HI and M, for HI includes the upperd • g teirachord while Ma 
and Mb concentrate on progressively lower areas. Also of interest are the areas of overlap between 243 and 
242: 243H11-2 are very similarto 242 HI 1-2, and 4-5 are identical with 242 Ma 3-4. 
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penqgAh 


In the presentation of this material in ex. 40 above, (sub)sections cadencing oi) e or have 
been given complete while those cadencing on G have been tracked only as far as d in 
descent. An initial comparison between ex. 40 and the left half (down to d) of ex. 37 
suggests that the identification with (the upper segment of) mahur is quite justified. 
However, 321 apart, which exceptionally ends on e, there is rather less emphasis on the 
typical e fi g m^ur kernel, and it should also be conceded that, either considered separately 
or in conjunction with the material presented in ex. 38, there is not quite as close a family 
resemblance."* But whether or not this material is categorized as modulatory, its prevalence 
is such that it must certainly be considered a constitutive, even if not obligatory, element of 
pen^glh. Indeed, it may possibly have been an increasingly common one, encouraged by the 
consonance between/#and the c#of the new form."* Descent below d, omitted from ex. 40, 
occurs in 27 H2c, 128 H2b and at the very end of 242 H2b. The transition back topenfgah 
that is thereby effected is made rather more abruptly in 301, where acadential d is followed 
byarepetitionofHl 3-4. 

In the remaining pieces (3, 120, 126,243 and 295) various strategies are adopted in H2, 
but they can be broadly classified on the one hand as similar to the above or extensions of 
H1and on the other hand as modulatory.'" Other modulations appear, as expected, in 
H3, and here it is hicaz and the modes related to it that occur most frequently.'" Elsewhere 
(or in what remains of H3) we encounter, as expected, a return to the material of the 
exposition. 

Two displays of relative duration are supplied, not in order to contrast different zones but 
to present separate profiles for pieces notated only with B4 and c as against the remainder, 
even if the assumption must be that no dramatic differences will emerge. In each case they 
cover all the material prior to H2. 


118 Ironically, one of the pieces (hat could have been inserted in ex. 38 quite readily is 244, in which H2 
cannot have been conceived in terms of mahur, being simply a transposition up a fourth of HI. 
f 19 In relation to which one may cite again 244: if HI is played with B and cf, the transposition becomes 

120 295 is similar to the above, while retaining/!: ic remains within the d - a pentachord and gives 
emphasis to g. 3 H2 inhabits the same territory as HI, but with greater pronlinence given to g(and including 
a), while Z reverts to the core G ■ d pentachord, echoing the beginning of HI. In 126 there is virtually the 
same economy of means as in 244, but on a much grander scale (atKl with no modulation): H2a repeats the 
beginning ofHIb, followed by a descent in which d, andC are prominent, and H2b repeals Hlb entire. 

121 120 and 243. In the former, however, it is not until 30. hicaz is clearly signalled in the middle of H2b 
that H2a, based upon the 4 - a pentachord but containing the d cfd flexure, could be reinterpreted as also in 
hicaz. There follows a further modulation in H2c, of unknown identity. In the latter the 4 - o pentachord is 
also to the fore, and the 4 cfd flexure again appears, but / now predominates over Jl, thereby suggesting a 
transposition up a fifth of 17. nihavent. 

122 244 again replicates HI. but this time transformed into hicaz. We also find hicaz in 128 H3a, followed 
by 33. ^hnaz in H3b; hicaz mutating into 34, nlgrlz in 243; nigriz mutating into hicaz in 3; and nigriz in 
321 H3b. Elsewhere we find 27. buselik (27 H3a 3-4 and H3b; and 120 H3a, b, but with finalis G). 17. 
nihavent (120 H3c), 45. segSh (126 H3a), seglh with a rast cadence (295 H3a) and, presumably, 26. beyati 
(126 H3b, but with Jt). Less easy to define is the modal identity of the first part of 242 H3, an elaboration of 
4 with e/e and 4 c^4 flexures. It is followed by a repeal of H2b. 


In both. F/is subsumed under F#, /under/#. .In the first, D (one time unit in i28), 
(half a time unit in 242 and one In 128) and i>#{one time unitin 126) are omitted. In 244 
only the seconda voUa is counted and in 120 Mb only the second line, so that we have:'” 




FfGABJcdefIga 


In the second display, a (a half time unit in 321) has been omitted, as has 27 Me (which 
repeats Ma), so that we have:'” 



Fi G A B ci d e f! g 


123 The breakdown 

for the individual pieces is 

as follows: 
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18 
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46 32 18 10 

8 3 2 0 

10 6 4 1 

12.5 3.5 7 1 

3 0 0 0 
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124 The breakdown 

for the individual pieces is 

as follows; 
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SABA 

The two profiles thus resemble each other closely, and provide no evidence to suggest a 
contrast between the two types sufficient to undermine in any way Cantemir's claim that 
pieces notated (and presumably conceived) according to the first pitch set could also be 
performed in the second. There is certainly no significant difference below d, and although 
in the second table the value for </ is a little higher, and for the notes above a little lower, this 
if anything serves only to emphasize the differences in distribution and prominence, already 
manifest in the notes below cf, between this version of pen§glh and ni§abur. 

25. saba 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

12-4. 42, 92-6, 213, 276, 338, 343 (=338)'“ 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Like 22. ktlrdi, saba is categorized as an ascending {nermden tize) makam that uses 
secondary notes. Cantemir's account of it (pp. 36-7) is prefaced with one of the very few 
personal reactions he offers; its character, for him, is sweet and charming {prin ve lafif). 
He then proceeds as usual, mentioning first the eponymous and then defining the initial. A, 
which is followed by BV. c, to which some emphasis is given, and dK lightly touched.'” The 
descent is on the same notes to <4. In the expansion following this nuclear statement refer¬ 
ence Is again made to the fact that in the initial ascent d^ is not dwelt on (hip meks eyle- 
meyiib). Ascent may continue further from e on main notes (therefore with d', not S') up to 
e', returning in the same way to the flnalis, A. Mention is also made of the possible use off 
in place of fl. The modulatory family is said to consist of one 'used' terklb, Isfahan (because 
of the way it cadences), and, on earlier authority (^av/-i edvdr-i kadim), four 'unused' 
terkibs: nigar, zirkefide, zemzem and hilmayun. 

As with penggSh, the significant variations in pitch set and melodic patterning that the 
saba corpus exhibits suggest that compressed within it may be different stages of historical 
development. The earliest would appear to be that preserved in the three darb-i fetih pieces, 
12, 13 and 14 (all of which had previously been notated by ‘Ail UfkO, with which may also 
be related 93. It is signalled most obviously by the absence or relative unimportance of 
which fails to appear at all in 12 and in the others is confined to the phrase c rfA c A.'” In 
origin this phrase may well be an elaboration of c BJ A, set in the context of what would 
gradually emerge as another characteristic of saba, the omission of d in descent, the two 
combining to produce a formula (shown in ex. 41) that appears in no fewer than five pieces. 

The second stage is represented by 92 and 95 (the latter another piece previously recorded 


125 Feldman, op. cit., pp. 443-4, provides a transcription of 94 Juxtaposed with the later version made by 
Fonton. 

126 jf *^i W.JJ4I •ajj •iS>r 

127 In 13 and 14 this appears just once in M, and in 93 is confined to (sub)section-final cadences but occurs, 
accordingly, five times in all. 93 differs from the others more significantly by omitting the initial uijak-like 
exploration of the low register. 
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Example 41 

by ‘All Ufki), in which d and rfi appear with comparable frequency, but are nearly always 
segregated.'” However, different in the latter is the fact that the c di c flexure is expanded to 
c S e S c, so that 95 may be viewed as a transition towards the final stage, represented by 
42, 94. 96, 213, 276, 338 and 296, in which tfi may also be approached from e. Never¬ 
theless, characteristic of this group is not so much the freer use of S in ascending and 
descending contexts as the disappearance of d combined with the emergence of a new 
melodic typology in which dk c and BJ form the increasingly important core of the A - « 
pentachord- (It is clearly to this last type that Cantemir's description relates, for he expressly 
says that d is omitted, and it may be added that his reference to the possible use off in place 
of/f reflects the preference for/over/f shown in this group of pieces on the rare occasions in 
the exposition when the melody rise above e.) 

The difference between this and the presumably earlier type is apparent from the abstracts 
displayed in ex. 42, which covers the exposition until the first cadence on A.*” As this 
shows, the pieces in the first group begin by giving prominence to A and then ascend to c or 
rf, whereas the majority of the last group begin with di and c and descend to A. A further 
general distinction immediately apparent from ex. 42 is that the subsequent scalar ascent to/*, 

128 In 92 HI there is only one Instance of d, and we otherwise encounter cb. (Both here and in H3a. from 
which4 is entirely absent, (^normally appears in the context of the c e flexure.) In 92 M. on the other 
hand, only 4 occurs. Similarly, in 95 only 41 occurs in HI, Ma and (save for the last time unit) Mb 2. while 
4 is confined to Mb 1 and the last time unit of Mb 2); both appear in Z, but again in separate zones). 

129 In piece 42 only the seconda volta version of Hla is Included. 
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goT a and following descent in the exposition of the first group is not matched in others, 
with the exception of piece 42 (which in any case substitutes / for ff). These tend to restrict 
themselves to a narrower compass, typically G - e, and within that to emphasize c and the 
two notes flanking it. 

Omitted from this seemingly neat and tidy account, however, is the awkward fact that 
‘All Ufki also includes two of what has been characterized as the later group, 96 and 276. 
This suggests either that there is something radically wrong with the above conclusions or, 
hardly less palatable, that the historical layering was already in place by the middle of the 
seventeenth century and had simply persisted unchanged down to Cantemir's day. Early 
seventeenth-century musicians may well have held differing views about saba, Sut5iizade, 
say. espousing a more conservative style than the composers of 96 and 276, but one would 
not expect oral transmission to perpetuate the distinction, even if the lack of any reference on 
Cantemir’s part to varying opinions about saba could suggest that his contemporaries were 
quite accommodating in their views. However, it must be recognized, at least in relation to 
the pitch set, that the form in which ‘Ali Ufki records these pieces does not always tally with 
Cantemir's, so that the distribution of dh and d is not same; it is already apparent from the 
relevant footnotes in Part i that where Caniemir has (typically in the flexure c di c) ‘Ali 
Ufki sometimes has c, so that the total possible incidence of di in his versions is thereby 
reduced;'" and it should also be observed that ‘Ali Ufki's notations fail to mark any distinc¬ 
tion between di and d, i.e. d never has a flat sign attached. Given his somewhat cavalier 
treatment of accidentals this lack cannot be interpreted as meaning that dt was entirely absent, 
but it certainly excludes any determination of the level of its incidence.'^' At what point di 
was first introduced, and how quickly it began to replace d, cannot therefore be established. 
But what is evident Is that in 276 ‘Ali Ufki already provides an example (without d or d() of 
an initial exposition descending from c to A typical of what has been labelled above as the 
later group, so that this cannot have replaced an earlier type as a result of the increasing 
importance of di, although it may certainly have provided a suitable environment for its 
diffusion through the introduction, in the absence of d. of the c di c flexure. 

As might by now be expected, the material not included in ex. 42 that precedes a change 
of register or modulation provides nothing radically new. It could have been added to ex. 42 
without significant recasting, and little would be gained by reviewing |c In detail. 

130 Most spectacularly in 276 Hi: dJoccurs six times in Cantemir's version and not once in 'Alt Ufki's. 

131 So that, to take one obvious example, the reason for the editorial preference for dUn the transcription of 
96 Mb Is simply analogy with Cantemir's version, and it cannot be argued for on a strict readins of ‘Ali 
Ufki's text. Similarly with (he di in 12 H3. 

132 Only a few salient points will be noted here. In 13 both M and H2 fall within this category and exhibit 
transitional features: d remains prominent, but there are examples both of the (c -) e - c jump and of the c 
Ac A formula. (Similarly with U M, which provides one of the enuies in ex. 41.) In 42 Mb cadences 
on C. but A is again the finales in Me, incideniaily a repeat of Hlb, Md is a sustained example of 
concentration on the A • d( core, within which the meiody remains throughout all 80 time units, while 94 
also provides examples of extended development: Ma may be viewed as a vast elaboration of c and Mb as an 
eiaborailon of the final quarter of ex, 41. from G. Striking in 96 Ma is the near coincidence of the melodic 
line with that of the beginning of 93 HI, while Mb and e provide another Instance of concentiation on the A - 
di core. 213 M and 276 M. similarly, are confined over a span of 112 time units each within the G - dl and 
O - e ranges respectively. 
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Although H2 fails to move into new territory in 13, in the remaining pieces it behaves as 
expected. It may stay broadly within the same range and modulate, generally towards 58. 
hUseyni, as in 14. 95 and 213, or shift to a higher .register, with a clear preference for the 
pitch sets P g a c'(even in pieces hitherto using only/). Here a is clearly pivotal, and 
the melodic development is sufficiently similar to warrant considering this section, which 
appears in 12, 42, 92. 94, 276 and 338,'” not as a modulation but as an integral if optional 
element of saba. The material it contains is displayed in ex. 43,'“ which tracks it, if there is 
no section-final cadence on e, as far as e in descent and also includes, where it occurs, the 
following transitional e - c jump. 

In the remaining piece, 96, H2 both moves into the upper register and begins a series of 
modulations (including 21. sUnbUle, 14. ^argah, 33. §ehnaz and 18. hisar) which extends 
into H3, and in the corpus in general modulation in H3 is frequent. The first two in 96 might 
be considered inherent modulations, both having features in common with saba: in the 
former a is prominent,in the latter c. Most of these modulations are also to be found in 
other pieces, and although 9argah fails to recur, siinbule appears with the frequency its 
presumed proximity might warrant,'" and ;ehnaz and related modes are also frequent.'” As 
for hisar, it gives its name to 12, taking up the major part of M. The only points to be added 
here are that In a piece from which, as recorded by Cantemir, di is absent, it may not be 
wholly fortuitous that the df of this particular modal shift provides a further substitute for d, 
thus representing yet another transformation of the crucial c - e space; and that in the 
following descent returning to saba we encounter the sole instance before H3 of the e - c 
jump followed, interestingly, by a brief (and. in the context of the piece as a whole, atypical) 
development of the A - c area. 

As before, in those cases where H3 marks a return to (the lower register of) saba, there 
are few surprises. The pieces in question are 14, where A is particularly prominent, 213, 
which conforms closely to the typology displayed in ex. 42, and 338, where H3a begins by 
repeating the first one and a half cycles of H2c an octave lower, and H3b departs from the 
basic outline by include a brief descent to D. 

The display of relative duration is again divided, the presumed early group being shown 
separately from the later one, with the two transitional pieces, 92 and 95, omitted from 

133 There is arelued and longer passage in 93 which extends the range hirtherio included’and e 

134 Which omits, however, 338 H2h. This includes S' and provides one of (he only two instances of the 
use of die A - di core in the upper octave. 

135 And further linkage is provided by the use inH2aand b of the e • cjump in descent. 

136 Indeed, this might well be adduced in justification of the unexpectedly early shift into silnbUle exhibited 
by 92 Mb (after which Me, also analysable as hUseyni. gradually reverts to what is more clearly established as 
saba in Md). 

137 In 13 H3 we find $ehns£, or perhaps rather the related 30. hicaz followed by jehnaz, while 42 H3a begins 
by transposing the first part of H2 down a fifth to d, substituting at the same time the hicaz pitch set, and 
continues in H3b with a further transposition of (he same beginning to e, after which a hUseyni-like descent 
to A is followed by a brief reference to ^hnaz before the final return to saba. Another appearance of jehnaz is 
in 95 H3b, while hicaz occurs in 93 H3a, 94 H3 (a transformation of HI). 95 H3a and 276 H3. The 
combination of hicaz and saba points in the direction of 16. Isfahan, which for Cantemir Is a modulatory 
terkib of saba. yet none of these passages appears readily identifiable as Isfahan. 
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consideration. In each case the material covered includes the complete development until any • 
change of mode or register, so that in the first group we have 12 HI, 13 HI, M and H2, 14 
HI and M, and 93 HI and M. F^is subsumed under Fl We thus have:'" 


G A BJ c (B d e ft g 


In the second group HI and M are included for all pieces, //(half a time unit in 96) and d 
(one time unit in 94) are omitted:'” 





Fi G A BJ c di e f 


138 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 


139 The breakdov 
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94 1 

96 0 

213 0 

276 0 
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wn for the individual pieces i: 
G A 
16 78 67 

16 28 17 

5.5 30 30 

14 56 48 

4.5 34.5 44 

5J « 39 

61.5 275.5 245 


s as follows: 
c S 

87 28 

20 7 

40.5 5.5 

62 25 

48 17 

26.5 10.5 

284 93 


13 

30 

19.5 
30 

92.5 


12 

4 

6.5 

3 

4 

5 

34.5 




The major difference these figures reveal reinforces the findings above: the increase in the 
percentages for S«' and c is a function of the greater concentration on the A BJ c trichord 
specifically and the G • e zone generally, and there is a concomitant diminution in the use of 
higher pitches, which now represent just under 1% of the whole as against a previous 5%. 
Together with the retreat of d and the advance of di, these developments mark a significant 
shift in the physiognomy of saba and point, whatever the problems of dating, towards the 
emergence of a recognizably modem form of this makam. (It may be added, however, that 
despite the increased importance and frequency of occurrence of di implied in Cantemlr’s 
account by its explicit omission of d, these figures bear out his remarks to the effect that it 
was lightly touched and not dwelt upon.) 

The omitted pair contain nothing to alter this view. Broadly speaking, the figures for 92 
(omitting Mb as a modulation), in which c is not especially salient and e.fl and g have some 
representation, align themselves with the first group, which those for 95, in which c has 
easily the highest figure and there is no pitch above e. are much closer, the representation of 
d apart, to the second group. 

The following is the display of relative duration for the material of which ex. 43 provides 
an abstract;'" 


aililgiE 

d e p g a bJ c' d‘ e' 

However, it is clear from the breakdown that the impression of a nearly symmetrical 
reduction in importance corresponding to distance from the central a is factitious, for the 
percentages for the higher notes above a depend heavily or exclusively upon 93, which is 
evidently atypical. If it were set aside c' and d' would disappear, and the percentage for c’, 
especially, would be much reduced. On the other hand the general gradient of the lower 
notes would be little affected, and the peak for a would remain equally pronounced. 
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26. beyati | 

The following pieces are in this mode; S 

17, 58, 100-2, 159, 236, 264, 286, 330, 331, 347, 35l"' \- 

and it is also exemplified in 296. 

331 and 351 are different versions of the same composition, and in what follows 351, the 
less detailed of the pair, will be disregarded. 330, although assigned to beyati, is at Che same 
time a variant of 61, which Cantemir classifies as in 52. arazbar (and ‘Ali Ufki as in 58. 
hUseyni), and there can be no doubt that these latter designations are preferable (as well as 
furnishing another example of changing lines of demarcation). Accordingly, 330 will not be 
considered further here,*" so that there are 11 pieces in all to be examined. 

Cantemir assigns beyati to the same category as saba, that of an ascending {nermden tize) 
makam that uses secondary notes. The nuclear description (p. 37) specifies A as initial, 
defines an ascending line (A Bi c d) exposition similar to that of 57. neva, and signals that d 
is prominent and that el oscillates.'" The expansion Chen defines the range as continuing in 
ascent on main notes, but beginning from/i' rather than e, which is omitted, up to eY or e 
In descent is lightly touched and d is again prominent. The range may extend down to D, 
and the finaiis is A. The final remark points out that/may be used (in place of/I), but that 
this leads towards the terkib arazbar. 

We are faced in beyati with a problem analogous to that encountered in saba, for the 
eponymous note, in this case cl, is not just rare but completely absent from three of the pieces 
Cantemir assigns to it (159, 286 and 347), while in a fourth (101) it fails to appear .in HI 
(=M), where all the basic features are normally displayed, delaying its entrance until H3. 

However, despite the fact that this group, if group it is, would seem to be more akin in this 
respect to beyati in its modem form. It is by no means clear that any convincing diachronic 
conclusions can be drawn: the fact that only two of the pieces in Cantemifs beyati repertoire 
had been recorded by ‘Ali Ufki suggests that its average age was not particularly high, so that 
historical trends might not be easy to establish; considered in isolation, the contrast between 
347, one of the pieces known to 'Ali Ufki and at the same time one of those from which cl is 
absent, and 331, which is by Cantemir himself and uses cl liberally, would if anything point 
to a progressive increase rather than decrease in the use of this note during the course of the 

141 Feldman, op. oil., provides transcriptions of 100 (pp. 397, 400), 102 (p. 401), 264 HI and M (p. 399) 
and 286 (p. 396). 

142 As well as to different modes, 330 and 61 are ascribed to different composers, the former to Ibrahim Aga, 
the latter to Nefirl BehrSm (hence (he failure to Identify this pair in Part i). In Cantemir's first index. 61 is 
listed (p. 118) as a known (meveud) pcfrev, but the authorship of Nefiri Bchram has been crossed out by a 
later hand for which it is a natire of (presumably 330 (!) by) Ibrahim Aga. The beyati list on the preceding 
page refers to 330 as an unknown (ni-meveud) piece by Ibrihim Aga, and the later addition of the (correct) 
page number has been crossed out 

143 Iji ijl isJ •<>{ 'Aj ‘1^ O.U1 jjjl tiii- sJjJ •lijJ ,^1-; fLi* MjUl 

. jj tJj} ,^1 ,j.i. ji iJitdul 

The same term for oscillating Is used as in the description of fil in the cadences of 22. kiirdi, but here nothing 
is said to indicate whether the oscillation was above or below the normal intonation. 
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century. Broadly speaking, all the pieces without cl accord prominence in the initial stages to 
a descending exposition of the A ■ d tetrachord, but this is not a feature unique to beyati and 
there seems to-be no good reason why the beginning of, say, 159, could not with equal 
justification be assigned to 57. nevaor that of 347 to 55. ujjak."* 

In the other eight pieces both cl and c occur, but in different environments: only once, 
exceptionally, are they juxtaposed.'" As might be expected, el is preferred to c in the flexure 
d ei d, to which, indeed, it is virtually confined.In general, it appears to be the case that 
although et was evidently characteristic it was normally less frequently used chan c, and the 
contexts in which it could appear were more limited (there is no instance, for example, of the 
d ei fl g ascent that Cantemir refers to); given that the combination of other features of 
melodic movement and pitch organization must have been considered generally sufficient to 
secure modal autonomy, despite areas of overlap and possible confusion, it was ultimately 
nottndispensible. 

A further area of variability concerns the pitch above e : the examples cited above all have 
/. but in other pieces we encounter fl. The more common of the two, again contrary to the 
implications of Cantemir's description, is/, which occurs in all pieces except 159 and 347 
(which also lack eS), but in the three where both occur (58, 101 and 286) it is /fthat is the 
more frequent,/typically appearing in the flexure e/e. But it is not simply the case that in 
the exposition the choice of one or the other was a matter of indifference as far as the identity 
of beyati is concerned, rather that there was a choice of melodic strategy available between a 
rising scale passage from dove (ei never appears in this context) to g (or, in 159, a), which 
requires ft, or a corresponding jump and following descent, which requires / (yielding 
phrases such asc(ord) / e d c). 

For the most part the abstracts displayed in ex. 44 only cover the material up to the first 
cadence on finaiis A,'" but in 17 coverage is extended to include the first appearance of ei(in 
M). and 101 H3 is also added for the same reason. In order to demonstrate clearly the 
striking uniformity, rhythmic as well as melodic, of the majority of cadences they will 
(beyond the dotted bar line) be notated in full. The rhythmic cycle of 101 is fi^nkgin, in 
which the internally prominent nodes appear to occur at time units 4, 7 and 11; that of 102 is 
devr-i revan, a faster counterpart of devr-i kebir with the same 3 4 3 -h 4 internal 

structure, but in which, given the tempo differentiation, only time unit 8 will be marked as 
prominent; and that of 286 is sofyan, a four time-unit cycle in which there is no internally 
prominent node. 

144 As an example of such overlap and variable atiribuiion may be cired 98. a piece which for Caniemir is 
in u;$ak but which had earlier been classined by ‘Alt Ufki (Mecmia, p. 143) as in beyati (diis idencificaiion 
fails to be made in (he footnotes to 98 in Pan i). 

145 100 HI 8. 

146 So that the following ascending line in which it is retained in 17 Z; 41-50 (c B c d ei d ei / g a) 
is rather exceptional. Normal, In contrast, is the use of e in the ensuing descent (as also at the very beginning 
of 17 HI), so that typical passages in which both appear are a g / e d ei d c F>(100 H2 34)andc / e 
f e d ei d ei d c Bi c (17 H3; 33-49). But in 102 Hla el is introduced in a passage which is later 
repeated twice in Hlb, but with e. 

147 Which occurs at the end of Hla In 100, 101, 102, 264, 331 and 347 and at the end of HI In the 
remainder. 
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BEYATl 

Thus presented, beyaci has a familiar ternary air, seeming to consist in essence of an 
ascent to d, which is often prolonged (p), with an optional continuation of the ascent as far as 
g, and a following descent to A (q) followed, in most cases, by a cadential elaboration thereof 
(r).'“ There is, however, considerable variatio'n "Aiith regard to the ordering of events 
between and within p and q, as shown in particular by the lack of uniformity concerning how 
to reach d for the first time.'" Thereafter, however, it is possible to speak of a greater degree 
of convergence: the optional ascent to (and descent from) g may be regarded as an 
elaboration of d, after which in descent there may also be elaboration of c and 5V, and there 
may be a further exposition of all or part of p and q before the final cadence area is reached. 
This exhibits even greater convergence, and although there is one exception to demonstrate 
that the descending figure with, in most cycles, its formulaic arrival at the finalis on the fifth 
rather than the fourth time unit from the end was not obligatory, it may be considered, 
although by no means exclusive to beyati, certainly characteristic of it. 

The remaining material preceding development of the higher register”* could be mapped 
without difficulty onto ex. 44, and requires little comment: we consistendy encounter a more 
extended exploration of the core A - d tetrachord, usually with greater emphasis on the two 
upper notes. This is preceded by a descent from/in 100, from p (g P) in 101, and from g 
in 331.”' 

In the development of the higher register, which normally occurs in H2,'” there is, as 
with 25. saba, a clear preference for the main notes p and bL But whatever the pitch set, 
the genera! melodic contour has a very similar arch form, comparable to that presented in ex. 
43 (although cadencing on d rather than e) and, in the same way, may reasonably be 
considered not a modulation but an integral element of beyati. With the exception of 58 H2, 
which has fmalis a, the H2 material Is displayed in ex, 45. It is tracked, where there is no 
section-final cadence on d, as far as d in descent. 

US 286 H la is exceptional in cadencing quite emphatically on C: by itself this section would surely be 
interpreted as an exposition of 24. penggih or 48. rast; and it may be noted thatHlb further delays arrival at 
A by cadencing on Bi 

149 It may be initial (102,236, 286 Hla and b) or preceded by an ascent from c (100. 101), Bi (159, 296, 
331) or A, which will then itself either be initial (17 M, 58) or preceded by a descent from c (347) or, in a 
large-scale sequence, from/(!7 HI, 236 Ma). Finally, further variation is provided by 264 and 286 Hlc: In 
the former e is initial and prominent, and d is approached by a descent from/, while in the latter there is an 
initial fiv - ejump. so that dagain only appears in descent. 

150 58 M, 100 Hlb, c, 101 HI b. 102 Hlb, 159 Ma. 264 HIb, M. 331 Ma, 347. Hlb, M. 

151 58 contains a passage rising to gin which/f is sharpened iofi while an equivalent passage in 264 M 
has/(explicable, however, as an ampliflcation of the preceding eft flexure with which, like HI, M 
begins). 

152 But additionally in HI (= M) c in 10! and Mb in 159 and 331. A contour similar to that presented in 
ex. 45 is also encountered in 102 H3a. 

153 In two of the pieces hitherto using only/, 17 and 331, we find, rather,/and iA. but this does not 
constitute a standard pairing between registers, for in I(X) and 236, two hitiher such pieces, we find the fl/b! 
pitch set (while the f/b^ pitch set also occurs with 286 and 101, in which had previously predominated). 
Both sets occur separately in 101 (in Hlc and H2), while the incomplete H2 of 236 switches from one to the 
other half way through, and 331 exhibits, beside the f/U set. a composite with/and bi a combination (hat 
also occurs elsewhere when/is substituted for^ in descent. 
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BUSELiK 


BEYATi 


After the high register excursion most pieces remain in beyati, although there is a 
scattering of modulation in H3.'“ However, no particular pattern can be detected, unless one 
can define as such the striking absence of any modulation into the hicaz/§ehnaz area, which 
occurs with such frequency elsewhere. 

The following display of relative duration relates to all the material in HI and M. Ft is 
subsumed under F# and hi under bJ. and c' (two time units in 101) is omitted, so that we 
have;'” 



Evident from this is not merely the overwhelming importance of the core A - d tetrachord, 
which accounts for 77% of the total, but also, in contrast, the very low number of time units 
occupied-by the characteristic cl of beyati and its relatively lower salience when compared 
with e. 

The following is a display of relative duration for the material of which ex. 45 provides an 
abstract. Given their apparent equivalence, the figures for/and//and Wand Whave been 


154 In 159 H3 e is far more prominent than d, even if reassignment seems unnecessary. 100 H3b. however, 
may reasonably be assigned to 11. bescenigar, while 102 H3a hints at 45. segSh, as does, more strongly, 286, 
where H3a and b are reminiscent of Hlb and also cadence on Bi In 331 H3a the core A • d tetrachord of 
beyati predominates, but also present is an element not encountered elsewhere, the unusual descending hgure 
C FI G F D E-. and in 347 H3a may be assigned to 44. evig (although it is repeated in H3b with a cadence 
on e rather than /(l. 


155 The breakdown 
Ff a 
17 2 9 

58 0 2.5 

100 0 7 

101 0 0 

102 0 6 

159 0 3 

236 0 1 

264 0 0 

286 8 20 

331 0 1 

347 4 U 

14 60.5 


for each piece is: 
A Bi 

32 29 

24.5 28-5 

22 43.5 

33 37 

38 30 

21 25.5 

20 21 

15.5 15.5 

28 20.5 

16.5 7 

22.5 20.5 

273 278 


c d 
36 41 

25 27.5 

50.5 45 

40 36 

24 29 

18J 28 

18 24.5 

15.5 33.5 

14 27.5 

IIJ 16 

28 » 

281 331 


et e 

4 13 

2 6.5 

9 9 

6 5 

1 8 

0 17 

3 5,5 

7 24 

0 15 

3,75 0.25 

0 2 

35,75 105-25 


I 1.5 1 

6 0 0 

3 9 9 

4 0 0 

1 13 12 

3 0 0 

8 0 1 

2 7 5 

3.5 0 4 

2 1 0 

40.5 31.5 33 


a bJ 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

7 5 

0 0 

5 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

3.5 I 

0 0 

15.5 6 


aggregated, so that we have:'” 



Comparison between this and the corresponding display for the high register material in saba 
shows (hat the general similarity in the profiles of exs. 43 and 43 masks considerable 
differences in emphasis within the upper registers of the two modes. These concern not so 
much the notes above a since, as has been seen, the saba display is here skewed by one 
atypical piece which gives particular prominence to them, but rather the profile of the area up 
to and including a. In saba we encounter a more pronounced peak on a, while in beyati, 
despite it again being the most salient note, there is a much more even spread over the rf - a 
pentachord, comparable to that for the A • tetrachord in the preceding exposition. (In saba, 
in contrast, d almost vanishes.) 


2.2.5 The buselik group 

In several of the above discussions attention has been drawn to relationships between modes, 
so chat to move now to an examination of pairs or larger groups of modes is a change of 
degree rather than of principle. The justification lies, in some cases, in the use of the same 
pitch set, in others in an evidently derivational relationship to which the modal nomenclature 
itself points. An example of this latter category is presented by the first pair, made up of 
buselik and buselik a§lrani, while the sec they form along with huzi a§iran exemplifies the 
former. 


156 The breakdown fore 
d 

17 10 

58 1 

100 6 

101 7 

102 7 

159 13 

264 2 

286 8 

331 9,25 

347 10.5 

73,75 


ti piece is: 

e f/fl $ 

12 12 6 

1 2 3 

2 3 13 

6 6 8 

6 12 5 

9 14 20 

2.5 3.5 3 

7.5 U.5 11 

3 3.75 5 

6=5 8 4^ 

55,5 75.75 78.5 


a bi/bi c' 

4 4,2 

8 1 0 

4 0 0 

15 7 2 

12 2 0 

10 1 0 

13.5 5 4.5 

8 0 0 

12.25 1.23 0.5 

Mi I 

93.25 22,25 10 
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BUSELiK AND BUSEUK ASIRANI 

27. buselik 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

' • 16, 117, 161, 262, 263, 334, 335, 349 

and it is also exemplified in 296. 

28. buselik afirani 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

110, 113, 114, 200, 271, 279'” 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

As with 25. saba and 26. beyati, the name buselik designates a particular and charac¬ 
teristic scale degree, in this case the secondary note B. But there the resemblance stops, for 
whereas rft in saba and el in beyati had to compete with d and e respectively, were frequently 
the less common member of the pair, and sometimes failed to appear at all, in buselik and 
buselik a§irani B has no competitor. For Cantemir buselik is of the same category as 18. 
hisar, that consisting of descending (lizden nerme) makams that use secondary notes, 
although after defining the characteristic B his description (pp. 40-1) gives the apparently 
perverse nuclear definition of an ascent consisting of initial A followed by B and c. The 
expansion also begins with the potential range in ascent: from B, extending on main notes as 
far as e' (which implies, therefore, a lack of repetition at the octave, bJ appearing in place of 
b), with melodic movement like that of 58. huseyni (which implies that e was prominent).'” 
Descent follows the same course down to the finalis, A. If the lower register is to be ex¬ 
plored there is again a resemblance to hilseyni, with a potential descent to D followed by a 
return to finalis A. Cantemir then states, in a formulation that will reappear in the description 
of 35. acem, that buselik has not one finalis but two: A, for buselik proper, and E, a§iran, 
from which the terkib buselik afiran takes its name.'” This suggests that there is no signifi¬ 
cant difference between the two apart from the identity of the finalis (and the nature of the 
associated cadence material), and this is confirmed in the brief separate description of buselik 
a^irani (p. 52). which states that in both high and low registers its melodic movement 
resembles that of buselik. 

Both modes are exemplified in 296, where they are separated by 12. bOzUrk which, like 
buselik a§irani, adds FI, E and D below the pitch set of buselik. In addition to distinguishing 
the appropriate finalis, A in buselik and E in the other two, these necessarily compressed 
presentations suggest other differences too: in buselik e and d are more prominent, in btlzUrk 
A and G, and in buselik a§irani B and A. But on the wider canvas of a full length piece such 
contrasts, at least between buselik and buselik a§irani, are effaced. Indeed, as exs. 46 (for 

157 Feldman, op. cit., provides a transcripiion of 112 (p. 383), and a transcription and extensive discussion 
of 279 (pp. 384-91). 

158 .jjjlj ■dJil Jj xi- j;! <1*1 jl .JJJ fLU <^jlj .jj 

159 . Jl-u; -i..— ^ .Jjj .IS>| tfj. . jJjlj dLl 

. Ijg UjJSjw ulL-o; 4' tr-li f 14* j'j* ‘ ** 
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BUSEUK AND BUSELIK A$iRANi 

the former) and 47 (for the latter) make clear, for the greater part of the exposition, in 
conformity with Cantemir's account, the general profile of melodic development is the same 
in both, and approximates to the common ternary pattern: in most cases there is an initial 
ascent (or jump), usually from A, to e, which is elaborated (p)—the domain of elaboration 
encompassing more frequently the tetrachord above than that below—and a following descent 
to A (q) in which rf, c and A may be elaborated. It is possibly here that the two begin to 
diverge, fw the pieces in buselik a^irani exhibit a lower level of elaboration in the area of c, 
but it is in the cadential area (r) that divergence becomes definite and obvious. 

As before, the abstracts only cover the material up to the first cadence.'" Among the 
buselik ajirani pieces 110 is in a cycle not yet encountered, the compound zencir. However, 
the prominent nodes in this cycle simply coincide with those in its component parts (dQyek, 
fahte, 5 enber. devr-i kebir and berefjan). 

In ex. 46 two pieces stand out as unusual in their opening strategies: 334, which gives 
initial prominence to g ,and 335, which favours c. The latter is by Cantemir, and it is 
interesting to note that 279 in buselik a^irani, which is also by him, likewise begins with 
elaboration of c. What is not clear is whether this is best interpreted as a simple case of per¬ 
sonal predilection or, conceivably, as Indicative of a trend towards emphasizing a triadic A c 
e base: certainly the atypical use of G#as a leading note in the cadence of 335 prefigures later 
norms.'" But support for the view that the initial emphasis on c is more likely to be simply a 
matter of compositional preference for one among a number of possible opening strategies 
may be drawn from the parallel opening of 200 Ma and, in particular, the precedent supplied 
by 114, an earlier piece recorded by ‘All Ufki in which Ma begins c B c B c with exactly' 
the same rhythmic configuration as the c c d c of Cantemir's 279 HI. 

In buselik much of the remaining material preceding development of the higher register 
could be mapped without difficulty onto ex. 46, even if in some cases, such as 349 M, the 
amount of material involved is such that multiple reentries at various points would be 
required. Particularly striking is the emphasis, in 161 Hlb and Ma and 262 Ma and 334 Ma, 
on elaboration of the e <farea.'“ 

it may also be noted that as well as 334 Mb, 335 Ma has an initial descent from g (as do, 
after the higher register, 16 Z and 335 Z), thus providing evidence to suggest that although 
334 is the only piece to begin HI in this way it may not after all have been particularly 
exceptional, especially given the general family resemblance, shared by all except 335 Z, of a 


160 In buselik this occurs in Hla in 161 and in all other cases at the end of Hi. and in buselik ajirani already 
in HI 1 in 114, in Hla in 279, ai the end of HI in 113, 200 and 271, but not until the end of Ma In UO. 

161 In ex. 47 the beginning descent from u in 113 may be viewed as an inversion of an ascent from A. 

162 One may also note as possibly atypical of seventeenth-century practice the omission from Cantemir's 
279 of ffin the buselik a§irani cadence, even if both the C - £ jumpandthe£ F f flexure it contains also 
appear in 271. 

163 In relation to 117 it should be remarked that the material under consideration properly comprises the rest 
of the piece, for there Is no modulation and no high register development (H2 rises to a, but in the context of 
elaboration of e): M may be viewed as a vast elaboration of q: e is prominent in Ma, d in Mb. B and then A 
in Me. while H3a elaborates the c d « ascent and H3b the e - A descent. Other points to note are that 334 
H2a begins with a descent fromn, while 161 Mb is made up of a sequential elaboration ofagfled. 
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descent to B followed by an ascent to d or e; 
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Example 48 

What does appear exceptional, in contrast, is the prominence given to G in 16 M, which also 
provides the only example in buselikof the lower notes F#and£. 

In every case except one, 349 H2, exploration of the upper register'** involves only main 
notes, i.e. we encounter bJ rather than b, and although in broad terms the melodic develop¬ 
ment is typologically similar to that exhibited in exs. 43 and 45, with an optional initial rising 
scale followed by a rising-falling arch shape within which a tends to be prominent, there is 
not quite the same degree of similarity between the different pieces, so that it is less easy to 
make a case for a simple formulaic structure associated particularly with buselik. In 349 H2, 
in contrast, we encounter ff in place off I, marking a modulation into 23. mahur (although at 
one point, oddly, the two are juxtaposed). Other modulations occur, as expected, in H3, but 
do not suggest any particular pattern and are, indeed, not at all easy to define.In contrast, 

164 Which occurs otherwise in H2 in 16,161,262,263, 334 (H2b) and 335; and in 161 H3. 

165 Caniemir lists no modulatory family for buselik. but this is not necessarily indicative of a comparatively 
low incidence of modulation. 16 H3 might possibly be hUseyni-buselik. but could just as easily be buselik; 
334 H3a Introduces ei alternating with e. reminiscent therefore of 26. beyali, but not to be identified with it; 
it bears little melodic resemblance and falls to replace B widt Bi A similarly obscure passage occurs in 335 
K3a, which again includes ek The remaining pitches are Cf A B c, which by themselves suggest if 
anything a transposition of 1. hilzzam. H3b begins in the same vein and then produces the unusual note 
sequence B c ei e fl t df e, but instead of marking the onset of a modulation to 18. hisar the e df e 
flexure may be regarded as cadeniial, and what follows, including also the first cycle of H3c, is rather in mahur 
(the beginning of ilie following ascent, incidentally, di t fl g, has the same intervalllc structure, 1 2V 31 
3, as the beginning of H3a). 


none of ihe material reverting to buselik after a modulation or resuming the lower register 
after a high register passage contains anything untoward.“* 

In buselik asirani it is equally the case that much of the remaining material preceding 
development of the higher register'*’ could be mapped without difficulty onto ex. 47. Given 
that the finalis in buselik a^irani is lower and, consequently, that there is a greater distance to 
be covered in descent, it might be anticipated that the following passages in the higher register 
would be shorter than in buselik. But in the event their average length is rather longer. 
One of the more extended occurs in 271, where the melodic line rises to «' and, unusually, 
the upper octave equivalent of S isretained:'** elsewhere, as in the upper register of buselik, 
this is replaced by bi and we again find that the normal course of events is for there to be an 
underlying arch form, melodic development being centred around g and a and then 
descending. If the descent does not continue down to A and the following cadeniial area, the 
(sub)section will normally have finalis e. 

The most extensive explorations of the upper register are provided by 114 and 279. In 
the former it is resumed in H3, which nevertheless confines itself like H2 to the rf - n 
pentachord.”* 279 offers considerably greater complexity: the upper register is explored 
already towards the end of HI; inM two of the five subdivisions of what is an extremely 
long section present elaborations of an n -»c descent; and H2a proceeds to develop further- 
the area around «. while H2b shifts the emphasis to g- 279 offers, in addition, modulatory 
complexity,”' but although instances of hicaz and hicaz-related modes appear here and also In 
271 there is Insufficient evidence to conclude that to have recourse to them was a standard 

166 The maierial in question consists of 16 Z (and possibly H3). 262 and 263 H3, 334 H3b. 335 2 and H3c 
(349 is incomplete). 

167 Which consists of 113 Ma. 114 HI 2 and M, 200 M and H2a, 271 M and 279 Hlb and c. However. 

113 Ma is somewhat transitional as to register: although not going beyond the e - j tetrachord, it accords g 
more (Mominence than would be expected in an elaboration of e. With regard to the remainder, it may be noted 
lhai 114 Ma is an extended elaboration of the e d e ascent, that 200 M gives the cadeniial material twice, 
with slight variations, and that 279 Hlb follows Hlain consisting of an elaboration of c (followed by an e - 
A descent), so that ills not until Hlc that the dominant paiiecn of elaboration of « appears (followed here by a 
descent to E before pie-cadential A is reached). 

168 They consist of H2 in 110, 114,200, 271, and 279; and in addition of 110 Mb, 114 Z and H3. 

169 Which suggests that in might be preferable to regard H2b at least, which begins from a, touches e ' in 

ascent, and descends to finalis e. less as a development of the higher register per u than as a transposition up 
an octave of the basic contour of Ihe exposition. 

170 H2 initially emphasizes g while H3 begins by repeating an ascending formula ending first on gand then 
on a. Both are followed by Z, which begins by ascending to a and then descends to A and the cadence area. 

171 Already in 279 Ma the insistence on y» strongly suggests 44. eviq. Mb also veers between buselik 
ajirani and eviq, but ends with a brief excursion Into what appears to be 30. hicaz but is then established in 
Me as, rather. 31. uzzal by the initial emphasis on e. Me introduces the flexure A Bi A in a sequential 
context as if alluding to 40. irak or. possibly, given the continuation of the descent to E, 20. nUhUft. H2a 2 
introduces a moduiauary W, while H3 proceeds to develop the 1 21 3 4 hicaz tetrachord first in the lower 
register, on £ (this passage seems, ironically, to conform more closely to Caniemir’s description of 32. 
zengUle than does the one composition in this mode), and then an octave higher, suggesting first 33. jehnaz 
and then 18. hisar. In such modulations one would also expect the substitution of BVfor the B of buselik 
ajirani. but in 279 H3 there is no exemplification of this pitch area (the first appearance of B, in H3c, can 
reasonably be inierpreied as signalling Che beginning of the return to buselik ajirani). 



BUSELiK BUSELlK A^IRANl 


HJJZi A$iRAN 


convention.”’ 

It should also be noted that not all the sections which return to the main register of buselik 
ajirani after either a high register passage or a modulation'” conform to the norms suggested 
by ex. 47. 200 H3a is unusual in concentrating on the lower £ • A tetrachord (followed in 
H3b by a repeat of the double statement of the cadence already noted in Mb), while 279 Md 
jumps from e to B and then concentrates on the lower A B c segment of the core 
pentachord. 

The following display of relative duration for buselik includes all the material in HI and 
M. G# is subsumed under G, cfunderc, and/under//. £ (one time unit in 16),FI(two 
time units in 16) and bJ (two time units in 335) are omitted, so that we have:”* 



OABcde/tg a 


The parallel display for buselik a§iranl likewise includes all the material in HI and M.'” F is 


172 271 H3 likewise begins with the hicaz tetrachord in the lower register. It then passes to the higher via 
the did! hisar, but in H3c and d would seem to be better described in terms of jehnaz, except that we find 
throughout in the extensive higher register ft instead of the expected ftJ. thus retaining in a new modal context 
the innovation already noted in H2 whereby ft is also preferred to ft/ in the upper register of buselik asirani 
itself. The modulation in 110 H3 is more readily definable, being in 38. acem-buselik, but not so that in 113 
Mb. assuming that it really does constitute a modulation; it begins with the flexure ft/ ft ft/followed by a 
brief descent which is then repeated with initial ftt. 


173 113 H2 and H3. 200 H3 and 279 Md, e and H3c. 
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Ma): 

The breakdown 

for the individual pieces i 

$ as follows (counting both prime and seconda' 


C 

A 

B 

e 

d 

e 

fl 

g 

a 

16 

19 

33 

31 

27 

28 

18 

9 

7 

1 

U7 

6.5 

28 

24 

22 

29 

36.5 

5 

2 


262 

7 

21 

13 

15 

21 

24 

3 

2 

2 

263 

7 

(5 

18 

25 

13 

15 

3 

0 

0 

334 

0 

28 

19.5 

18.5 

54.5 

39 

13 

17.5 

2 

335 

6 

22 

35 

53 

68 

67 

16 

27 

12 

349 

5 

2i 

245 

23 

20 

30.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

175 

50.5 172 

Omitting the modulations 

165 183.5 

in 113 Mb and 

233.5 230 

279 Ma, b and c. 

54 

58 

20.5 


; of334 


subsumed under £/, G^under G, Bi under S and/under/f, so that we have;'” 
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The main contrast between the areas common to the two profiles is thus the reduction in (he 
percentages for d and e in buselik afirani (the difference corresponding in fact fairly closely 
to the values for the lower notes below G), so that there is now a more even spread over the 
G - e span and, consonant with the extension of the range downwards, a tendency for A, B 
and c to slightly outweigh d and e as the area to which greater emphasis is now accorded. 

29. huzi apron 

There is just one piece in this mode, 112, and it could be argued chat it should not be 
accorded separate status but included within the buselik a§irani corpus. Although evidently 
standing, or presumed to stand, in the same or a similar relationship to huzi as buselik ajirani 
to buselik, the precise nature of that relationship cannot be explored as no example of huzi is 
included in the collection. Nor is it described by Cantemir, who mentions it only (p. 27) as 
one of the 'unused' terkibs related to dUgIh, so that the most we can deduce is that it had, like 
buselik, A as finalis. But huzi a§iran is not simply another example of a mode with finalis £ 
derived from one with finalis A: U is also evidently a member of the buselik family charac¬ 
terized, like the other two, by the use of the secondary note B in place of BV. In fact, the 
relationship between it and buselik a$irani was sufficiently close for 112 to be assigned by 
‘All Ufki to buselik ajirani (or, in his terminology, a§lran-buseiik) and, likewise, not to be 
listed with a separate index heading by Cantemir but to be entered under the rubric of buselik 
ajirani.'” Indeed, although Cantemir at least recognizes the existence of huzi, he fails to 
mention huzi ajiran: rather, he includes among the terkibs a certain huzi buselik (p. 53) 
which, it may be suggested, is synonymous with huzi a§iran: his account, which gives the 
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The breakdown for the individual pieces is as 
D E FI G A B 

follows: 

d 


/I 

g 


ft/ 

110 

0 

8 

4 

11 

22.5 

13.5 

11 

19 

34 

19 

20 

14 

4 

113 

0 

8 

6 

9 

13 

9 

6 

8 

15.5 

10,5 

8.5 

2,5 

0 

114 

0 

13 

7 

13 

17 

8 

16 

19 

25 

7 

3 

0 

0 

200 

0 

10 

10.5 

6.5 

9.5 

15 

12.5 

8.5 

13 

4 

3.5 

2 

1 

271 

6 

21 

3 

50 

65 

60 

77 

44 

30 

4 

0 

0 

0 

279 

7 


45 

11 

41.5 


il 

22 

2LS 

12 

I 

5 

£L5 


13 

88 

35 

100.5 

168.5 

138.5 

163.5 

120A 

146 

54.5 

43 

23.5 

5.5 

177 

In (he first Index (p. 113) it is Included among the 'unknown' pieces, its 

format suggesting chat huzi 


a|iraR could be understood as a title. Similarly in Che third index (p. 139). where it is entered as huzi in die 
buselik a;irani list. 




HUZt AMIRAN 

initial as e, describes the beginning as the same as that of 58. hUseyni, and then states that It 
descends via B to the finalis, E.'” accords almost exactly with the exemplification provided 
by 112. 

It is thus conceivable that the fact that in 112 e is not only the most prominent note in the 
first stage of the exposition, as in buselik ajirani, but also the initial, could be not random but 
a marker of modal differentiation. But it is unlikely: in buselik afirani 110 M begins with e, 
and even if there is no example of an HI with initial e it is difficult not to consider 113 as 
effectively equivalent (and it must be assumed that it was precisely because of the initial 
motivic similarity between 112 and 113 that Cantemir juxtaposed them). A rather more sig¬ 
nificant difference becomes apparent when the material in 112 HI and M is displayed exactly 
as in ex. 47: 

. I J - I 



Example 49 

Evident from this is that although e is certainly prominent initially, 112 places greater weight 
thereafter on elaborating the area around d and, significantly, the rhythmically formulaic 
figure (in HI 7) isolating two prominent notes has d rather e in combination with A. A 
similar change of emphasis occurs in M, where d assumes equal and, subsequently, greater 
prominence. H2, on the other hand, provides no evidence whatsoever of modal differentia¬ 
tion, for the simple reason that much of it is identical with H2 and 2 in one of the buselik 
a§irani pieces, 114, as may be seen from ex. 50. Nor does H3, which returns to the tower 
register and starts by elaborating the G - B area in a manner very similar to that of the 
beginning of 16 M (in buselik). 

178 Wi ^ ijjj JJ-W ijJil lA—^ -vrt' •■‘Ji ^ 41-0- ^ 
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Example 50 


In the display of relative duration/(which appears twice in an e f e flexure) is subsumed 
under/#, so that we have;'” 



E Fl G A B c d e fl s 


Compared with the figures for buselik a§iranl one difference stands out as unlikely to be a 
random variation: the 25% figure for d is more than twice the 11% in buselik afirani, and 
this markedly greater salience, reflecting the higher level of prominence noted above, is, on 
the basis of the evidence available, likely to be the main justification for 112 having at some 
stage during the latter half of the seventeenth century been judged a suitable candidate for 
transfer (whether real or merely potential) to a separate modal category. 

In the light of this difference one may with some confidence assign the fragmentary and 
untitled 352 to buselik afirani rather than huzi afiran. Even if only two complete cycles are 
available for scrutiny it is clear, both in terms of duration and position within the rhythmic 
cycle, that e and, secondarily, c are prominent while d is decidedly not. 

179 The breakdown for (he individual sections is: 

E Ft a A B c d e fl % 

HI 4 1.5 4 14 9 6 12 10.5 2 1 

M 4 IJ 4 U 14 2^5 36 24J 4,5 2 

8 3 8 27 23 30.5 48 35 6.5 3 
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2.2.6 The hicaz group 

The next group to be considered is considerably larger, consisting of all the remaining modes 
that are characterized by the inclusion of the hicaz tetrachord (I 2f 3 4). It comprises, in 
addition to hicaz itself, nigriz, |ehnaz, uzzal and zengUle. 

30. hicaz 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

220, 255, 350 

and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Although one of the most common modes to appear elsewhere in contrastive modulations, 
hicaz is not particular well represented by pieces in which it is the main mode, especially as 
one of the three, 350, is fragmentary. All the examples, it may be noted, are anonymous, 
and it would appear, especially In the light of the fact that there is no hicaz section in ‘Ali 
Ufki's collection, that it was only just re-emerging from a period of marginalization during 
which, having lost ground to its two most closely-related neighbours, 31. uzzal and 33. 
lehnaz, it had In effect been relegated to the status of those terkibs that made fleeting appear¬ 
ances in modulation sections and had not yet sufficiently re-established itself as a possible 
main mode of a piece for its potential to attract the attention of any of the leading composers 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century. As complete pieces need to venture further afield 
than the narrow confines of the core that suffices for identification in modulations, it is 
tempting to think of the lack of unanimity which the available material exhibits in the upper 
register as at least consonant with such an interpretation. But more cannot be claimed, for 
such variability may also be encountered in quite well-established modes (including, for 
example, uzzal). 

Nevertheless, that the status of hicaz towards the end of the seventeenth century was still 
subordinate is confirmed by Cantemir, who classes it as a terkib and accords it only a brief 
description (p. 51) which is mainly concerned to indicate how it may be differentiated from 
the evidently more important uzzal. It is said to begin from d, proceed like uzzal. and have 
the same finalis, A . the means of providing some limited degree of independence being the 
optional use of/ in the upper register.'" While this point is certainly of relevance to the 
notated repertoire, it is somewhat secondary: indeed, the inclusion off, Cantemir's wording 
implies, was not obligatory, and it duly fails to appear in the exemplification offered in 296: 
more significant is the differing identity of the most prominent note (apart from the finalis), 
which is d in hicaz but, as will be seen below, e in uzzal. 

Given the reduced amount of material available, the abstract in ex. 51 can revert to fuller 
coverage and include both HI and M in 220 and 255, and all there is of 350. 

Apparent in 220 and 255 is a form of exposition consisting of two core elements: elabo¬ 
ration of the prominent d and a following descent to A; and two optional ones: a preceding 
ascent and a following cadential elaboration involving a repeat descent, 350, however, 
differs markedly—although with such a small sample it can hardly on that basis be stig¬ 
matized as atypical—in attaching initial importance to A and, rather more puzzling, then 
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proceeding to emphasize e rather than d (even if d is fmalis in the one section marked as 
complete). This suggests that 350 might have been more akin, at least in its initial stages, to 
11773 1, and it is possible that the principal reason it was assigned to hicaz is not the fleeting 
appearance of/but the fact that it fails to include what seems to be a mandatory feature of the 
exposition of uzzal, that is, exploration of the upper register up to a. 

From the sample provided, it appears that the core pitch set of hicaz consisted essentially 
of the hicaz tetrachord on A, with G^below and e above: Gi A d d e. G# (zirgUle) 
functions mainly as a leading note.'" Above e we encounter in the standard exposition area 
of HI andM both/and//, but rather than/being, as Cantemlr seems to suggest, merely 
optional, the two occur in complementary distribution: /, the highest note in 255, appears in 
the flexure e f e and in standard elaborations of d such asd f e d, while/I, which occurs 
in 220 and 350, carries melodic emphasis and/or appears in the context of g. the highest note. 

It is in H2 of 220 and 255, in conjunction with which may be considered the example of 
hicaz in 296, that we encounter what has been termed lack of unanimity in the upper register. 
In 296 we are presented with a brief descending outline of the hicaz tetrachord on e (e Jl gf 
a), and it is again this tetrachord that is developed, in a manner akin to $ehnaz, in 220 H2 
(where, however, the figure e g ft e is twice injected). In 255 H2a, on the other hand, 
apart from /#,'" only main notes occur (including also c'in place ofc^ '), and the subsection 
ends with a cadence on//, suggestive of a modulation to 44. evi?. H2b proceeds to maintain 
the emphasis on //, which is both initial and fmalis, but instead of establishing evi? it begins 
by veering towards jehnaz by including g* only to modulate elsewhere and thereby under¬ 
mine any congruence with the other pieces.'” Further modulations characterize H3a in 220,'” 
while in 255 H3 marks a return to hicaz proper. Yet even here there is a lack of stability: as 
noted above, H3a introduces a variant with G In place of &, but Gf is reinstated in H3b, only 
to be accompanied by one more variation, a brief descent to F/, hinting at the hicaz. tetrachord 
on E and thence at the related mode 32. zengille. 

In the following display of relative duration, gf (half a time unit in 296) is subsumed 
under g and a (one time unit in 296) is omitted:'” 


181 It will later be considered to provide a differentiation, marked by the name zirgUleli hicaz, between two 
forms of hicaz. (he other, which is exemplified here only by 255 H3a, having instead G. 


182 Which occurs thrice in the rare flexure fl fl fl. 

183 By substituting e/fore (so that the pitch set of this subsection is the most unusual et p gi a bi). 


184 It contains within the first cycie and a half a succinct but fully articulated presentation of the ma 
elements of 16. Isfahan. This Is repeated, but instead of the expected closure with a cadence on A there is 
descent to fVfbliowed by a further two cycles, wiih finalis H which represent another modulation, this tit 
to 43. muhalif irak. 

185 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 


220 


a 

5,5 32.5 


24 


31.5 


32 


16.5 


2,5 


0,5 


13-5 72.5 53 


mM 


Gf A Bi cf d e f P g 

This profile most obviously underlines the importance of the core A - d tetrachord, which 
accounts for 77% of the available material. But a possibly more interesting general point 
relates to the incidence of cf. Among the class of modes characterized by a secondary note an 
initial distinction may be drawn between on the one hand hicaz and modes such as 27. 
buselik in which the secondary note replaces a main note and, on the other, modes such as 
25. saba and 26. beyati in which main and secondary notes alternate. In the latter group, as 
has been seen, the secondary member of the pair tends, paradoxically, to be at the same time 
significant and marginal; more precisely, if it (Jccurs at all it is normally confined within a 
highly restricted context. In the former the secondary note lacks a competitor and, pre¬ 
sumably as a result, is not restricted in the same way, but there are nevertheless interesting 
variations in incidence between the three modes in question: in 17. nihavent Bi is Che least 
used note within the core pitch set; in buselik B Is virtually on a par with A and r, and in 
hicaz cf is as salient within the core tetrachord as A and d, and it is if anything the neigh¬ 
bouring main note BJ that tends to recede somewhat. 

31. uzzal 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

15. 29, 118. 147, 148, 209, 211. 324, 333 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

As with other modes characterized by a secondary note, Cantemlr begins his account (pp. 
39-40) of uzzal, which is categorized as a descending makam, by referring to the note In 
question, in this case the eponymous cf. He then defines the structure of uzzal in terms of a 
rising and falling scale, beginning from A and proceeding Bt cf d e p g(oi gf) and then via 
cf' up to e' and returning in the same way to the finalis, A; and he adds that if the lower 
register is required one can descend via either G#or G to Cfand return in the same way to 
A. An extensive family of modulatory possibilities Is then given, the 'used' terkibs being 
named as 30. hicaz and, because of the way it begins, 16. Isfahan. These are followed by 
mention of the close transpositional relationships between uzzal and 33. §ehnaz (In the upper 
register) and 32. zengUle (in the lower), after which the 'unused' terkibs are listed: nevruz, 
tUrki hicaz, nevruz-i ruml, 1. hiizzam, zemzeme, nihavend-i kebir, bahr-( nazik, hicaz-i 

186 This note (nem uzzal) does not form part of the gamut as c^ginally defined by Cantemlr. Like C. it 
would have to be produced on the lower-pitched second string on the tanbur. 
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muhalif and musikar.'" 

1"'" “ ““‘‘SO are thus; an essentially 

, * “ HT “‘""8 »" 1 *' availability of a very wide compass 

from CJto e ; and the idenncal alternatives In both high Csorgfl and low (S or Gt, regisKrs 
There is, needless to say, only a partial fit between these and uzzal as displayed In the Staled 
repertoire. In no more than one piece, for example, do we f.nd an expLdon "nh.“ r 
register; otherwise, apart from E in 209, in any case Intetprelable as an inversion of e the 
owest nore to appear Is Gi. which funcdons as a leading note; and in only three pieces doe 
the melody ascend from an initial A, There Is, on the other hand, good evidence ITZ 
accuracy of Cantemtrs observation about theg/gf altemattve.'" (The latter. It may be noted 
app.«s only in pieces not Included by 'All Uf(tl, and may represent a later devLpmem J 
But two significant features fail to receive a mention; the prominence of e, and the fact that It 
was evidently customary, even If not obligatory, for there to be an ascent to a at some stage 
ato the inihal elaboration of e in the exposition. This will either first appear In M or recur 
here having already been introduced In HI.'" It Is reasonable to conclude that these two 
features were more im^ant than the avoidance of/In marking off uzzal from hicaz. 

. , ” “ "" “PosiUon given In ex. 52 Is 

extended to M (m most cases complete) except for 15 and 324.'” From this It Is apparent that 
in no case Is there a scalar ascent from an Initial /I, as implied by Canlemir; Is always 

the mos common strategy is to begin Immediately with the prominent e, elaboration of which 
frequently develops first through the notes below, an immediate brief descent to d being 
common. After further elaboration of the area around c comes the ascent (or jump) to a 
followed by a descent, dunng the course of which there may be further elaboration agalil 
most commonly In the area of e, to d, The cadence are. Is In some cases an elaboration of 

hi f™'l' H •? '^i^" n 'PI* “"'Pur Is 

thus familar, and it would lend itself quite readily to ternary segmentation. 

Owen that the exposition goes as high as o. It might be anticipated that In H2 and H3 the 
range would be extended further, adding at least the a - d' tetrachord, and/ot that variety 


187 Reuon, .,= given in some cates, Uie passage as a whole being (with Uie ohginal pnnettiaiion)' 
oe-wsA oivi. ,>o . ,l>. „ov ioA. ft,. 4,1 ,ps, oisni. icoi, j,h iSy oJ-xn.. nsi cdi a 
. vUeo. Wl ore- .jUHti,h . -ilia. yU. , 4,1 ^ .pSo. 14 , 10 . dyU o~ • 4,1 ^ .yUl 14,1 -oeS 4,14 4,1 
Bn, althongh it 1 , obvion. 4.,, wiU, nih.vend,| kebir It Is the ending that Is similar while In’ oth'en it Is m, 

rn,Ti“:L‘Sdwrrkisrrnr‘‘’'"^ 

i«bj^nTsri25r;nX»^^^ 

189 Only in the compressed exemplification of 296 is it omitted 

I'slSf” !nS.“ '■ '» “Pi”' ““‘“tP 1. Ma, which 
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HI the quest on of differentiation presents Itseif already in M. But 15 delays fulfilment of 
su h expectations! the strategy It adopts Is. rather, oneof sirr.ll.scale ehSs SSt 

an?« not Zl ■” Tlf alded^nly 
See Wl ‘‘iff're'dHtlon Is mote cert at an earl” 

Stage. Similar vanations in approach also occur in the remaining pieces where the ascent 
o „ comes in M. In 21, there Is an Initial emphiuls on,, In H2 andL range IsltendedTo 
LrS m 2M Provides .yen less differentiation than ,5“ tile 

versa)aretaqlmlV"xplotedtaThTremZng'pte .2“'”’““°'’ *° 

they may possibly be members of the modulatory family listed by Caniemir (like 333 H3 

conceiyab^, zengUle In 148 H3a, there Is no mace whatsoever of Isfahan 

In the display of relative duration HI and M are included for all pieces, df (one time unit 
rn 148) is subsumed under rf; and E (four time units in 209) Is added to e ‘r.SrIi 

i.«.rm«iee, ,r c„„eyed b, begia.Iiig 

I. lerm. of vlsa.l'dirpla, each wo!!ld .» I’l'*;”*' <” 

is not until H3 in fan. th,. ,r.L .. k . of compositional technique rather than modal structure It 

elaborates the /1 - cf trichord. pmys wiiti iiieA - n • ,1 octave jump and then 

goer no higher di.S gft.d „a. p<»™ U riTr.te;iST^ 

» H3“ Tll'SSrtd^*”" ""“ «» » 4 i" HIV. "W.e die r.lleh b.„ g „ 

repeated in HSh^dcl^wL^Tl dilwn e ** nrodulation which is then almost exactly 


ZIRGOLEU UZZAL ANDZENGOLE 

have;'" 



Cf A ci d e fH 8 gf a bJ 


As might be expected, this profile is quite different to that for hicaz; e replaces d as the most 
salient note, and greater emphasis is placed on the cetrachord above. The notes above e 
account for 23% of the whole, but despite the more even spread e still has virtually the same 
percentage as the salient d in hicaz. The two profiles are remarkably similar in the total per¬ 
centages taken up by the core pentachord (uzzal) or tetrachord (hicaz), and the point made in 
relation to hicaz about thedifferingincidencesof andSi/ s here reinforced: c#is as salient 
within Che core pentachord as A and not far behind d, while the neighbouring main note Bi 
recedes even further, distance fttime apparently being more important than proximity to A. 

Zirgiileli uzzal 

Representing a subsequent differentiation more commonly found, as noted above, in relation 
to hicaz, this designation (i.e. uzzal with &) occurs in a later marginal annotation to 209. It 
could equally have been added alongside 14S and, it might be thought, 302, the one piece 
assigned to the closely related zengUle. 

32. zengUle 

Cancemir includes zengUle along with uzzal among the descending group of modes using 
secondary notes. In earlier classifications it had been a member of the most important set of 
modes, yet it had evidently fallen on lean times, for he is at pains to stress (p. 41) how rare It 
is, Che reason being, essentially, that it replicated, at different pitch levels, other modes in the 
hicaz group, being analysable as a transposition of uzzal and the lower octave equivalent of 

197 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows; 

a A SV c# d e P g gf a bJ 

15 1 21 15.5 21.5 32 38.5 25 15 0 6.5 0 

29 0 23 10.5 16 23.5 40.5 17.5 13.5 0.5 5 0 

118 0 22.5 12 27 24,5 35.5 16.5 7 0 8 1 

147 0 17.5 10 20 19 16 6 4 0 3.5 0 

148 6 33 9.5 20.5 30-5 31 10.5 0 5 4 0 

209 6 35 17 31 30 40 13 3 0 1 0 

211 0 12 8 16 18 21.5 12.5 1 3.5 6,5 1 

324 0 18.5 15 28 29 54,5 33.5 5.5 18 36,5 2.5 

333 lg5 12 8 105 16g5 22^5 18g5 8 6 0 

14.5 195.5 105.5 190.5 223 300 153 57 30.5 77 4,5 
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sehnaz.'” We arc also told that it has no modulatory family of its own, for if its range is 
extended upwards all the possible terkibs will belong first to uzzal and then, in the higher 
register, to §ehnaz. /-.t j 

As mentioned above in relation to 4. zirgUle, zengUle is also the name of the note G#, and 
the nuclear outline describes its melodic movement as passing from initial A to G# and on 
down to C#. returning to end on A, thus confining it very unusually to the lowest register. But 
even if restricted in range and with few or no modulatory reinforcements available, it might 
be thought that its unusual register would guarantee, if not popularity, at least some form of 
independence. It is therefore all the more surprising to find that the one composition in this 
mode. 302, which is by Cantemir himself, does not exploit what is stated to be unique about 
it. The fact that it signally fails to correspond to his own description, lacking any melodic 
development of the £ - A tetrachord, with Cf nowhere appearing and F) the lowest note, may 
not of itself be particularly startling, but it is still puzzling that in deciding to compose a piece 
in an apparently obsolescent mode, and certainly one shunned by his contemporaries, 
Cantemir should have chosen not merely to ignore what he himself states to be distinctive 
about it but to have produced something that bears such a close modal resemblance to uzzal. 

Paradoxically, it is in a modulatory section of another Cantemir piece, 279 H3a, that we 
encounter a passage conforming to his description of zengUle, and this Is included, for the 
sake of comparison, in ex. 53. The rhythmic cycle of 302 is devr-i kebir, which in the 
majority of cases has as its internally prominent nodes time units 4, 8 and II. However, the 
morphology of the melody here suggests a change of articulation (relatable to the onset of a 
process of retardation to which this cycle would be particularly subject) whereby in each half 
cycle the prominent node is delayed, so that the pattern becomes 6, 8 and 13. The bracketed 
cadence in 279 H3a is that of the main mode, buselik a^irani. 

The beginning of 302 provides what appears to be a clear and repeated outline of the 
typical A - e uzzal pentachord; HI consists of an A - c ascent, filled in on its first 
appearance, followed by a (slightly elaborated) descent to finalis A into which the cadence is 
integrated. Ma proceeds to amplify the descent repeatedly, being foliowed in the tesiim by 
the one brief excursion into the lower register. Viewed from the perspective of uzzal, Mb 
presents a somewhat delayed elaboration of e, but one following the normal trajectory of 
developing the area below before that above, while H2 contains a rising scale sequence that 
on its first appearance makes the switch from g to gf. Comparison of exs. 52 and 53 thus 
suggests that much is congruent, and the absence from the available uzzal material of the BV 
included in 302 in the initial ascent could well be a matter of chance. But there is at the same 
time one significant difference: in 302 it is only in H2 that a appears, and then only 
fleetingly: the highest pitch in Mb is g, so that the normal uzzal ascent to a in Hland/or M 
does not appear. Thus whereas 279 H3a concentrates entirely on the low register, the modal 
identity of zengUle would appear to be established in 302 not so much positively, by the 
presence of a brief descent to Ff in the tesiim, but negatively, by the absence of high-register 
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material typical of uzzal.'” ^ 

Further differences are shown by the displays of relative duration. That for 302 is; 


199 One may also point in 302 to the presence in three different places of the < / 
uzzal. No further light is shed on the modal character of zengUle by 302 H3. which is 
ing first 58. hUseyni and then 44. evi?. 

200 The breakdown for the individual secticms is as follows: 
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G* 
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As before, it would be rash to generalize, but a number of comparative points may never¬ 
theless be made. Thus although the £ - A teirachord is hardly explored at all. the evidence of 
302 suggests that zengule had a lower centre of gravity than uzzal; we find a significant re¬ 
duction in the values for the higher notes above e (which amount to a mere 2% in zengUle as 
against 23% in uzzal) and a marked increase in the values for the lower notes. There is also a 
reduction in the salience of e (now marginally below that of <i) and, above all, a much higher 
value for d (26% as against 14% in uzzal). Even if evidently prominent, e does not appear 
in cycle final position, whereas d does (functioning, indeed, as the flnalis in H2), although it 
should be added that comparison with other pieces by Cantemir suggests that the salience of 
d may be less a characteristic of the mode than a reflection of his own compositional habits. 

33. fehnaz 

The following pieces are in this mode; 

210, 217, 326, 329 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Like zengule and uzzal, jehnaz is for Cantemir another of the descending group of modes 
using secondary notes and, as usual, he begins his account (pp. 38-9) by referring to the note 
in question, the eponymous gf. (That this note is characteristic is underlined by his failure to 
mention alongside it here the other secondary note that always appears in fehnaz, d.) The 
nuclear outline of its main features gives the finalis as A and defines p as crucial to Its 
identity, whether in ascent or descent. In the expansion, Cantemir states that after initial a the 
melody descends through the notes gf y» e d d SV to the finalis. A, and adds a remark, 
parallel to that in the description of uzzal, that if desired the lower register can be explored via 
either Gf or G, the same route serving for the return to A; the only difference between the 
two is that the lowest note is here defined not as Cf but as D.“‘ 
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The description of ;ehna7. is then rounded off by «n unexpected final remark: 
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Of interest here is less the notion that g might be used in descent (once the characteristic gt had been well 
established) than that Cantemir should wish to refer to a feature the authority for which is an 'Indian' source. 


In most cases the expositions are in general accord with Cantemir's outline of an initial c 
and flnalis A linked by a straightforwardly descending melodic contour. Within this frame¬ 
work, assuming the compressed representation in 296 to be typical, one would expect to find 
sustained emphasis on the upper register, and specifically on the e - a tetrachord, giving 
initial prominence to a and eventually cadencing one, followed by a fairly rapid descent to A. 
How far the initial exposition in the full length pieces conforms to this model may be seen 
from ex. 54, which proceeds only to the first full cadence,” except in the case of 329, where 
M has also been included because of the brevity of HI. 

The paradigm suggested by 296 is thus clearly echoed in 210 and 217. In general, they 
contain little elaboration in the descending line below d and differ from 296 only by their 
repetition (multiple in the case of 217) of the descent from e. It is also discernible in 326, 
although before the further development of the e • a tetrachord in M this inserts an ascent 
from A. It is with such an ascent, compressed into an octave leap, that 329 begins, but 
thereafter this piece runs counter to expectations, for rather than development of the e - a 
tetrachord and then a descent what we encounter in HI is the briefest of statements followed 
by another octave leap back to A and an outline of the A - rf tetrachord; the contrasts are 
intensified rather than effaced in M, where neither subsection develops the e - a tetrachord at 
all, and only the second reaches and gives some prominence to e. Thus far this piece seems 
to lie rather uneasily between jehnaz and uzzal (while Ma considered in isolation would best 
be classified as hicaz), and the main reason for not assigning it to uzzal would seem to be the 
precipitate nature of the ascent to a and the lack of any elaboration of the area around e, 
which, incidentally (and equally uncharacterically in both modes), is wholly absent from HI. 

Modal ambiguity, or at least uncertainty as to which mode a piece should most appro¬ 
priately be assigned, surfaces even more acutely in the case of 210, which for ‘All Ufki was 
in uzzal and for Cantemir, to judge by the fact that the §ehnaz of the heading replaces an 
earlier, crossed-out uzzal, was somewhat problematic.” On the basis of HI alone there can 
be no doubt that §ehnaz is the more appropriate designation; as ex. 52 shows, uzzal begins 
from e, or ascends to it, and elaborates the area around it before rising to a, so that the 
immediate and prolonged emphasis on this note in 210 would be quite uncharacteristic. The 
problem arises, rather, in M. As In 12, where the change of mode in M even gives the piece 
its title, this provides one of the rare instances of an immediate and extensive modulation, for 
with the substitution of g for gf throughout it is clearly no longer in jehnaz.” Ma and b 
exhibit obvious resemblances to uzzal, even if the identification is not absolutely sure,” 
while until its final cadence on A Me is unambiguously in 34. nigriz. In H2 gf is restored, 
and with it §ehnaz, but the expectation that H2 might provide further development remains 
unfulfilled: after a brief reprise of some of the main features displayed in HI it continues 

202 Covering iherefore HI in 210 and 217 and both HI andM In 326. 

203 That Cantemir's final verdict was for jehnaz is confirmed by the first index, p. 120. 

204 Although gf had been established in HI It can hardly claimed that the use of g (exclusively, in both 
ascent and descent) could be accounted for by M conforming to the 'Indian' version, which sanctions it in 
descent. It may be noted, incidentally, iliat329 Is characterized as /ii>i4f and ihatg never appears in it. 

205 Ma appears to give insufficient initial prominence to e, and although the following rise to u is orthodox 
enough Mb is slightly unusual In ascending beyond a to d'. 
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with twice-repeated ascending and descending scales. H3, in contrast, concentrates on the e 
- a tetrachord in the first two of its four subsections, but thereafter drifts away from jehnaz 
proper, exploring in H3c the area of overlap between fehnaz, uzzafand hicaz, while in H3d, 
where only g appears, the effect is more of uzzai. Taken as a whole, 210 thus seems con¬ 
structed around a set of moves back and forth between related modes: 


HI 

$ehnaz 



Ma, b 

uzzai 

Nfc 

nigriz (+ uzzal/jehnaz cadence) 

H2 

§ehnaz 



Ma, b 

uzzai 

Me 

nigriz (+ uzzal/§ehnaz cadence) 

H3a. b 

^hnaz 



H3c 

§ehnaz, uzzai, hicaz 

H3d 

uzzai 

Ma, b 

uzzai 

Me 

nigriz (+ uzzal/fehnaz cadence) 


The fact that this piece was assigned to uzzai by 'Ali Ufki and also at first by Cantemir may 
thus be simply a reflection of the greater amount of uzzai material it contains with the 
repetition of M. while Cantemir's second thoughts could have given greater weight to the 
modal identity of the beginning of each hane, taking account, in particular, of the fact that 
jehnaz is maintained throughout HI and H2.’“ 

While not presenting problems of definition of the same order, the remaining pieces also 
generally confine their modulations within the same narrow compass, and likewise explore 
areas of modal ambiguity.*” As for the further development of ;ehnaz itself, 217 M has the 
same range as HI, but remains in the upper register longer, descending only after time unit 
60 (as compared with time unit 32 in HI). In 217 and 329 there is an even clearer tendency 
in H2 to extend the range upwards,”* but not so in 326, where H2a echoes HI and H2b 
consists of a long descent from c'. 

The display of relative duration omits 210 M because of its modulatory character, and 
only the seconda voita of HI is given, /is subsumed under/#andrf?under rf; c' (one time 
unit in 326) is omitted, so that we have;*” 


206 If this imerpreKUion is accepted, the appeal made in the footnotes to 210 in Parti to historical change as 
a possible explanation for the shift from uzzai to jehnaz in the labelling of this piece becomes unnecessary. 

207 326 H3 largely substitutes gfoi g#and can be thought of as mainly in uzzai, while 217 H3 hints first at 
evif but then suggests uzzai by according prominence toe before an ascent restores gf and returns to jehnaz. 

208 In 329. after a sequential ascent in H2a from C# to a. H2b begins by elaborating the a - c’ trichord 
before concentrating on the e - a tetrachord (thereby making up for what was omitted from HI); and in 217 
H2 introduces first c'and then cf and d', time units 21-32 and St-62 being devoted to the elaboration of the a 
■ d' tetrachord- 217 Z. In contrast, dwells mainly within the / - e pentachord, while 329 Z, after a medial 
cadence on <f, simply repeauHl 2 (similarly, H3 1 is a near repeat of Mb 1 andH3 2 of H2b2). 


209 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows; 
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There is thus a clear contrast of registral emphasis with uzzal, for here the e - a tetrachord 
accounts for 57% of the total (and if the atypical profile of 329 were discounted the figure 
would be even higher). In contrast, the percentages for cf and d are markedly lower. There 
are no appreciable variations in salience within the e - a tetrachord. with the result that one 
point that neither ex. 54 nor these statistics shed any light on is Cantemir’s remark identifying 
p as crucial to the identity of §ehnaz. Although obviously a member of the basic pitch set, it 
has no cadential function and there is no reason to consider it any more significant than the 
others: its melodic utilization exhibits no peculiarities that might have led to it being con¬ 
sidered special. 

34. nigriz 

The following pieces are in this mode; 

165-8,346 

and it is also exemplified in 296. 

The last of the hicaz group, nigriz is the only one to be classified as a compound 
(milrekkeb) makam, being said (pp. 44-5) to be made up of 48. rast and uzzal. Beginning 
from G it ascends through A and BVand then, like uzzal, through cf to d and e, and thus far 
Cantemir’s description is perfectly clear and seemingly in accord with a derivation from rast 
and uzzal. But the formulation of the next part is rather strange, for he states that the ascent 
can then either proceed to the upper register via/ and/f, as in 23. mahur, or via the main 
notes (i.e./f), as in rast.’‘“ Rather than a simple blunder associ^ng with mahur an ascending 
line containing both/and/#one might suspect here a conflation of possibilities, for all three 
notes do in fact occur, albeit in different contexts: in the exposition (HI and M) we encounter 
p (with / being confined to the flexure e f e), and in the high register passages of H2 ff. 
Descent, the description continues, is by the same route down to the finalis, G, and if it is 
desired to explore the lower register Ff is preferred, although Ff is also possible, as in rast, if 
required by a terkib (i.e. for purposes of modulation), the finalis again being G.'“ 
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I , , V i” conius, but the first statement appears to be the 

east well founded; In most eases O Is Initial, but only In 165 does the piece tegln with any- 
hmg approaching a slepwtse ascent, as may be seen from ex, 55, which includes HI and M 
in all five pieces. Apparent here is a slightly higher than average degree of flexibility in the 
disposition of material, ^ssibly a fimetlon of them being no othfr mode In die ^up S [he 
same finalis, so that its identity is relatively easy to establish without specific meMc conven- 
lions needing to be forepounded^ Indeed, if the presentation in 296 is anything to go by, the 
prominent d and the finahs, together with the standard appraaches to them, courd even aLiu 
in reverse order—and iherefore with their roles exchanged.’" In the full-length pieLs 
h^ever It is dear that the pattern Is for there to be an initial G-> d move followfd bj qute 
large-scale elaboration of the area around d. A G - d jump Is a standard (sub)sectlon.oLnln, 
gambit, but It is interesting to observe that It never appears more than once in the same^lece 

tUT r f ' ]■ ^1!““ “““'' '""‘f“ “'"6 f""""'" » "‘“"I “if Occa¬ 

sionally G is preceded by an introductory phrase.'" The elaboradon around d will frequently 
begin with the notes below (a strategy encountered elsewhere) but norinally also Includes at 
some point during the exposition, that Is, if not In HI then in M, an ascent or jump to e (often 

m the context of the formula d g e d).'“ A considerable amount of elaboration is also 

encountered in the descent from the peak g. although it usually lessens somewhat, as In other 
modes, beneath d. The cadence area Is yet again sometimes integrated within the descent and 
sometimes an extension after G has been reached, as, spectacularly, in 165 M, which 
indulges in multiple repetitions, with very minor variations, of the cadence material 

In H2 g Is emphasized, and were it not for the evidence of 346 one would conclude In 
contrast to uzzal, where modulation is largely confined within its own modal family that at 
this juncture an Integral feature of the structure of nigriz was a modulation Into mahur! There 

l, 0 *»“■ 'he ™ge; in 165 the modulation into mahur rises 

aecS/i "a "“u w ' ““ 

accorded it In 168 docs It reach d. The melodic strategy of 346 H2, apart from a falling- 
rising g - G - g scale, hardly differe from that found elsewhere, so that the main feature 
dislinguishing it is retention of/f, the note through which the others, still within H2 begin to 
effect their return to nigriz. ® 

167 H3 recycles malerlal from HI and H2 and Is clearly In nigriz, as Is 166 H3a which 
provides further development of the d - g tetrachord. H3b has a comparable contour, but 

212 To be noted, farihor, I. the «„,l C - d jump In die ewlenee of 166. alibougb one aiiglii .um.ise that the 
d could be omitted in the final repetition of M at the conclusion of the piece. 

m, S""""'' """S- “2 Mb (tom FI, and 165 HI (tom £. the only ,1m, 

214 Only in 166 does the introduction of^occur in both HI andM. 

215 In 168 this is integrated into a lengthy sequential descent from a. followed in H3a bv a lensthv 
sequential ascent tom Ff which proceeds vU/f. thereby restoring mahur ab^ve d and cade“ naL J 
continues with mahur and fails to reintroduce/^ so that it is only interpretable as returning to nfgnz wh«S 
■s reached at time unit A particularly economic return, on the otheVhand. is provided by lTwh«ema 

4 s‘">P>y«nc>>>4es with a secondavolu transposition down a fourth (f>/thu$bMomina/J) of H2a 2' 9 Ifi 

H3a. which otherwise consists of a repetition of HI 1 and 2: 1-8 and. partially, at the beginning of H3b 
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with/replacing//, a substitution that also occurs in 346 H3, where similar melodic resources 
are marshalled. The shift might suggest a modulation, but a rather more plausible interpreta¬ 
tion is that this is the/of Cantemir's definition, in which case it appears to characterize not so 
much an alternative as a secondary form only explored after the basic form with/# has been 
established. According to this reading the one H3 that clearly modulates is.that in 165, and 
then Into the closely related hicaz. 

Also to be noted in the context of modulation is the relationship between nigriz and 48. 
rast, which likewise has a prominent G - d pentachord and flnalis G. The opening of 165, for 
example, appears to be a formula held in common, as it occurs at the beginning of 103 and 
104, both in rast (with the result that the Identity of nigriz in 165 cannot be said to be 
established until Hlb). But of much greater significance within the corpus as a whole are the 
modulations into nigriz, twelve in number, that appear in pieces in rast. But although adding 
significantly to the amount of material available for scrutiny they do not alter the picture pre¬ 
sented by ex. 55 in any significant way, and they could nearly all be plotted onto it without 
further ado. In five, the expected elements occur in the standard order,”* and while the 
remainder dispense with the initial G-* d move and tend to begin with the d - G descent 
followed by an ascent to d, they do no more in essence than reorder familiar elements. 

In the display of relative duration c is subsumed under c# and/under/#; E (two time 
units in 165) and n (one time unitin 165 and one and a halftime units in 166) are omitted, so 
that we have;”’ 


Ff G A BJ cf d e ji g 

Interesting to consider here within the obviously predominant G - d pentachord is, again, the 
relative salience of c# and BJ. One might have expected that, as with hicaz, the potential 
leading-note role of cf in relation to the prominent d would have resulted in a significantly 
higher figure than for BJ, but despite the occurrence of d cf d as a cadential figure It cannot 


216 106 H3a, 121 Ma 3, 127 H3, 214 H3 and 237 H3. (237 H3a begins with d, but this comes imme¬ 
diately after the G finalis of M, and the parallel H3b begins with a <r - d jump). The cadence may, however, 
be on d rather than C. 


217 The breakdown 
Ff 

165 20 

166 0 

167 5 

168 1 

346 0 
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M 53 
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be said that c# fulfils this role with great frequency, and as a result the profile that emerges 
here, even if it cannot be interpreted as suggesting rriadic emphasis, does indicate that the 
position of BJai the mid-point of the pentachord secured for it a salience at least as great as 
that of its immediate neighbours. 

2.2.7 The acem group 

This is the final group of modes characlertzcd by the use of a secondaiy note, In this case the 
eponymous/. In addition to acem itself it consists of acem asirani, acem yeglhl acem- 
buselik and 9arglh-acem. 

35. acem 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

18, 50, 135-43, 149-53. 186, 187, 260, 261, 269, 292*“ 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Of all the modes characterized by the use of a secondary note acem was, to judge by the 
22 instrumental pieces ifboasted, by far the most popular, which seems difficult to reconcile 
with the opening remark in Cantemir’s account (pp. 37-8) to the effect that it is a 'strange and 
curious’ {gardib ve 'aedib) mode,”’ Unfortunately he offers no reason for this reaction but 
although It suggests that he may not have been particular fond of acem it cannot simply be 
assumed that the absence from its repertoire of any compositions by him resulted from some 
particular antipathy, for it is Just one among several common modes in the collection that 
contain nothing of his. His description is in the usual two-part format, the nuclear statement 
characterizing acem by its initial, A, and an ascent on main notes to e followed by/. The • 
expansion refers to a further ascent via gioe' followed by a descent, using the same notes, to 
the finalis, A. Cantemir adds that, if desired, the lower register can be explored down to D, 
returning via main notes to A, which presumably implies that F# would be used rather than F 
(at least in ascent),*” and the account concludes by distinguishing three possible finalis notes: 
A. associated with acem proper (bi- '(-jdr); /, which is termed a suspended cadence and again 
marks pure (sdft) acem; ' and F, which signals the terkib of the same name, acem ajirani. 
There is no following list of modes forming a modulatory family related to acem. 

Nearly all of these features are to be found in the notated repertoire, even if the ascent to 
e ■ and the descent to D are extremely rare.*** Less rare, but still by no means standard, is an 
initial ascent on main notes to/; much more usual, as elsewhere, is a jump, in this case A - / 
(with the common variant A g fi, while it may be noted that the brief exemplification offered 

218 Fetdman. op. cit., pp. 356-8 provides a transcription of 138 juxtaposed with the ‘Alt Ufki version. 

219 Especially as it appears to have been equally popular in the vocal repertoire. 

220 .1^ ujK 4L1 ji .aj, 

221 The term for’suspended cadence' is exactly that current in modem theory, asma karar; 

• oAb' xA-' jlj* 1—1 *5 hjj-1— LiU 

222 Although 135 H3b actually descends as far as C. 
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in 296 begins directly with / as do 139 and 292. Of greater descriptive interest is Cantemir’s 
definition of/ as a suspended cadence and a number of (sub)sections do, indeed, cadence on 
/; but others cadence on d, and the importance of this note fails to be indicated. 

Given the frequent use of a suspended cadence on / in the first (sub)section the eventual 
cadence oni4 is sometimes delayed beyond the end of HI, thus increasing yet further the 
amount of material to be examined. Accordingly, the order of events in ex. 56 above no 
longer follows the numerical sequence but attempts clarification by grouping pieces according 
to similarities in their openings (which results in the incidental awkwardness of placing first a 
piece including a modulatory passage).’” Additionally, to avoid further linear expansion the 
vertical alignment is shifted on occasion, as indicated by arrows. ISO is in the rhythmic cycle 
havi, in which the prominent time units appear to be 9,17,25,33,41,49 and 61. 

Although the order of presentation suggests that within a mode as important as acem it 
might be possible to discern and characterize various subgroups, there is at the same time an 
overall pattern to which all adhere. In its full form this consists of an initial ascent or jump to 
/. elaboration involving a descent to d or even A followed by a return to/, an ascent to a, and 
then a descent either to a suspended cadence on/ord, or to A, frequently with considerable 
elaboration of the area around d, the final cadence material being sometimes integrated into 
the descent but more frequently taking- the form of an elaboration after A has been reached. 

The material preceding H2 not included in ex. 56”‘ largely conforms to the outline given 
there, so that little comment is required. Noteworthy, however, is the frequent resumption 
after the first cadence on A not with a repeat of the initial move to / but with large-scale 
elaboration-of the area around d.’“ A related development”* involves elaboration of the G - d 
area at some length before ascending to/, thereby suggesting a degree of overlap with 48. 
rast and 55. ujjak’” which is again hinted at by the beginning of 187 Ma where, after d is 
reached, there is an A - <t scale that confirms its modulatory nature byreplacing/with /f.”‘ 

The same pitch set, with p, is retained in 187 H2. But this is the only sustained example 
of modulation in H2, and if one also sets aside as exceptional 138, which fails to rise above 
/, it is possible to speak of a common H2 strategy, intrinsic to acem, consisting of a shift of 
emphasis upwards without changing the pitch set. The relevant material is displayed in ex. 
57, which excludes 138 but does include 187, where there is a family resemblance in the 
melodic outline. (Sub)sections not cadencing on/or d are normally only tracked down as far 
as d in descent. The square brackets in 135 relate to an initial block of material in mahur: 

223 The intrusive ^in 13S leading to a cadence on G clearly points to 17. nitiaveni. 

224 140 Md-g. 139 Mb-d; Mb in 138. 143. ISO, 151 and 153; M in 18, 135, 136, 137, 142, 149, 152, 
186, 260, 261 and 292; 141 Hib, 187 Hlb and M. 

225 As in 140 Md, ISO Mb. IS3 Mb and 187 Hlb, 

226 In 136 M. 139 Mb and 149 Ma. 

227 Noteworthy here is 142 M, which consists largely of descending sequences over the (7 - e range. Further 
modulatory allusions occur in 135 M, 151 Mb and 152 M. 135 M is an exceptionally lengthy section which 
rises (like 18 HI) to c', and includes (like 151 Mb) two instances of the flexure d <1 d, presumably hinting 
at 26. beyati. 152 M alludes to 14. ^argah in Mb 1 and, more explicitly, to rast in Me 1. 

228 The cadence on e then suggests a shift to 58. hUseynl and the beginning of Mb. which gives prominence 
to a then d, suggests a further move to 57. neva. 
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As comparison with ex. 56 makes clear, there is a tendency in H2 for the same forms of 
melodic development to take place two scale degrees higher. But it is by no means always 
the case that the highest register is explored; e' appears in only two pieces and the highest 
note Is usually c'. /remains prominent, but greater emphasis Is now accorded to a. In the 
elaboration of which W often replaces Wif no higher pitches are used—in other words the a 
U a flexure occurs frequently, This may suggest a certain kinship with 21. sUnbUle, but 
there Is no trace of the distinctive sOnbUle jump fromc toe; d is clearly prominent (the d - a 
pentachord being the most important structural element) and is frequently cadential, medially 
as well as finally. 

Further development of acem occurs in Z in 18 and 292 and in H3 In several pieces. 
137 H3 is largely a reprise of H2c, but otherwise these sections revert, as expected, to the 
range of the exposition, and in technique they contain nothing untoward; there is, again, 
increased dependence on scalar passages and, especially, on the sequential development of 
small-scale elements. / or d is preferred to A as Rnalis, presumably to contrast with the 
cadence on A that will follow in the subsequent ritomeilo. 

139 alludes to 23. mahur in HI and, as noted above, 187 hints at modulation in M and 
H2, but otherwise the only exception to the observation that virtually no modulations appear 
before H3 occurs In 135, where they begin in M.'” In H3. inevitably, despite the fact that 
several pieces remain throughout in acem, a range of other modes is introduced, but none 
with sufficient frequency to suggest predictability (it may be recalled that apart from acem 
a§irani Cantemir cites no related terkibs).”' More difficult to detect, given the reduced need in 
H3 to emphasize notes signalled as prominent in the exposition, are modulations where there 
is no alteration to the pitch set, although it is reasonable to suspect allusions to garglh.”' 

As a further reaction to the increase in the number of pieces in certain modes com¬ 
prehensive statistical coverage will be abandoned, and only a sample will be taken for 
analysis. The following display is based on an arbitrary selection of the first eight pejrevs 
and the two (yUrlik) semals, 260 and 261, with both HI and M being included, 135, 138 

229 18 (save for a very brief iniiial excursion into 34, nigriz), 137, 141, 142, 143, 186, 269, 292, to which 
may be added 187. which returns Hi acem after the modulation of H2. 

230 It hints at (752. arazbar or) beyaii and H2a at jargih, and H2b begins in mahur. Elsewhere there are 
occasional c B c flexures, but Ifese are insufficient lo establish a shift into 27. buselik, and the apparently 
strange g gf g flexure in 142 H2 is readily explained, even if still modally obscure, as a sequential 
transposition of a previous <J W a. 

231 The more readily delectable ones Include, as usual, members of the hieaz family: 30. hicaz itself in 50 
(where H3 is a transposition down a fifth of H2). 261 (where 1-2 are a transposition down a third of M 1-2) 
and 138, where it appears to transform into 32. zengUle, but with BMnstead of B/; and 34, nigriz which, as 
already mentioned, makes a fleeting appearance In 18. Others include 25, saba in 149, beyati (and possibly 
also arazbar) in 260, 58. hUseyni in 136 (where e is clearly prominent but only / appears, even in ascent). 
Also to be noted is a second brief passage in mahur in 135 (following that in H2b) and a suggestion of 17. 
nihavent in 151. In 140 there is a lengthy passage with Sand/which seems to end in buselik, but for the 
most part (the beginning of H3c) is more probably to be identified as 60. hilseyni-buselik (or possibly 38. 
acem-busellk), while the briefer H3a and b have finalis G and are either in an unidentified terklb or are to be 

regarded as a iransposidon of ;argah. 

232 In 150, where H3a has final c. and, initially, in 153 H3a and, if more faintly, in 187. Bui Cantemir 
also notes the existence of a compound, 39. ?argah-acem, which this material might possibly exemplifr. 


ACEM 

and 139 M all contain repeated segments, for which only the seconda volta form is counted. 
Similarly, In 140 Md only 1-3 are counted, while in 261, where the sameprima and seconda 
volta variants appear in both HI and M, one of each is counted. Bi is subsumed under ei 
under e, and /funder/. Ff(two time units in 136, and two in 138) is omitted, so that we 
have:’” 


■iiillli. 

GABicdefg a b'l c' 

With this may be compared the display for H2 (complete) in the same sample, retaining 138 
therefore despite its atypical profile. 139 H2a contains repeated segments, for which only the 
seconda volta form is counted, and it is again the seconda volta form that is counted in 261 
H2b. B is subsumed under BJ and/f under/ but, given their different distributions and 
importance in the upper register, bi and bJ are given separate entries. F# (one time unit in 
136) and c'(two and a half time units in 140) are omitted, so that we have:’” 


233 The breakdown for the individual pieces i 


63.5 246 173 


234 The breakdown 

a A 

18 0 5 

50 0 0 

135 0 5 

136 3 23 

137 5 21 

138 0 5 

139 0 10 

140 0 5 

260 0 6 

261 2 6 

10 86 


for the individual pieces i 
Bi c d 

3 ■ 2 11 

0 0 4.5 

5.5 15.5 14 

9 21 15 

10 17 24 

11.5 16.5 32.5 

19 26 45 

3.5 2.5 4 

2 2 3 

5 4 i 

68.5 106.5 158 


I as follows: 
d e 

32.5 30 

12.5 9 

41 26 

38 22 

43 28 

31.5 22.5 

66 47 

43 46 

IS 16 

22 24 

344.5 270.5 
i os follows: 

« / 

5 12 

3.5 8.5 

23 23 

20 17 

24 34 

24.5 14 

33 24 

7 11.5 

2 4 

8 12 

ISO 160 


/ g 

30 20 

5 0 

21.S 22 

14 7 

36 21 

23 5 

63 34 

35 27 

21 9 

28 Ji 

276,5 156 


g a 

IS 24 

7.5 8 

15 • 9 

11 8 

21 30 

0 0 

27 29 

16 19,5 

19 13 

12 11 

146J 155.5 


a bi c- 
7 3 2 

0 0 0 

9,5 1.5 1 

0 0 0 

4 0 0 

1 0 0 

13 0 0 

14 4.5 2 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

60.5 9 5 


bi bi c' d' 

2 15 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 5 3 2 

0 0 0 0 

6 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

8 1 11 
0 20.5 20 8 

0 5 4 0 

3 0 s e 

19 32.5 33 11 
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H2 thus maintains remarkably level values over the d - a pentachord, in clear contrast to the 
distribution in the previous display, where there is a peak on d and, within the core A ■ f 
range, the d -/segment is salient. 

36. acem afirani 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

109,312,313,315 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

As with 28. buselik ajirani, this terkib is distinguished by Cantemir from its parent mode 
above solely by the identity of its finalis, in this case defined as F. The separate entry for it 
(p. 52) is also formulated in exactly the same way as that for buselik a§lrani and, therefore, 
adds nothing new, merely confirming that F is the finalis and that in both high and low regis¬ 
ters its melodic movement resembles that of acem. The symmetry between the two aflrani 
modes is not, however, complete, for if the name buselik a§irani suggests, correctly, a 
derivate of buselik with E (a§iran) as finalis, the name acem a§irani should likewise point to a 
derivate of acem with finalis £. As two of the four pieces do, indeed, have E as finalis, the 
most likely explanation of the discrepancy is that an original (and terminologically parallel) 
form with finalis E was supplanted under the pressure of the/- F octave relationship by one 
with finalis F. to which note the name acem a|irani was also attached (so that a strictly paral¬ 
lel name for the newer form would be acem acem a§irani). In the absence of any significant 
differences in melodic style between the two pairs the main evidence to be adduced against 
the equally logical possibility that the development was in the other direction, an original 
prominent-finalis octave relationship being disturbed by the attraction of other mode pairs in 
which the finalis notes are a fourth apart (so that Cantemir would be reporting on a previous 
rather than current state of affairs), is that one of the pieces with finalis F is by Angeli, 
Cantemir’s teacher, and hence relatively late.’” To this may be added that in other modes 
where more than one layer of development can be detected it has been found that the 
exemplification In 296 normally reflects the most recent form, and for acem ajirani it provides 
a sample with, again, finalis F. 


235 The other piece with finalis F Is by Kanbusu Meljmed Ce'ebi, whom Feldman (op. cit. p. 410) places 
in a group of composers one or two generations before Cantemir. i.e. in the second half of the seventeenth 
century- But it may be noted that this group also includes Dervij Receb, the composer of one of the pieces 
with finalis E. 


On the basis of Cantemir's account one would expect that a presentation of the exposition 
could be given without serious difficulty in terms of ex. 56, the only significant discrepancy 
being, inevitably, in the final segment, which consists of a further descent below A and the 
cadence area. Such is broadly the case, although there are one or two details that could not be 
predicted from ex. 56, such as the initial g in 315, and the section-initial leaps in 109 (torf, / 
and a in HI, M andH2 respectively) being from F rather than A. A particularly extended 
exposition, with a total of 144 time units, is that of 312, which includes, tike the lengthy (but 
not quite as lengthy) expositions of acem in 18 and 140, an exploration of the high register up 
to c’. Its rather shorter but still substantial continuation in M concentrates on a sequential 
development of the G - </ pentachord that would be somewhat awkward to capture in terms of 
ex. 56, but then rises in a predictable fashion to the/cadence of Ma, followed by descending 
sequences in Mb. Within the necessarily divergent concluding material from A In descent to 
the finalis, the pattern that emerges where F is the finalis is of a straighforward continuation 
of the descent giving emphasis to G and then F. The simplest manifestation of this appears in 
296, while 109 provides a variation including in the final elaboration a brief descent to D. In 
312 and 313, which end on E,^ the same basic shape occurs, except thatF is omitted from 
the descent, the final cadence move being G (A) E. 

With H2 one would anticipate, likewise, that the material could be mapped onto ex. 57. 
The strongest family likeness is exhibited by 109 which, like several acem subsections, 
cadences on/. It accords prominence to/ and a, rises to d', and includes, under the same 
conditions as before, the a bi a flexure. In both 312 and 315 H2b consists of a lengthy 
sequence beginning on a and descending to A or G, followed by cadence material, but H2a 
resembles in outline 140 and 150, rising like them to e’. Atypical is only 313.”’ 

H3 consists in 315 of yet another descending sequence, but in all the others there is a 
change of pitch set. even if the identity of the mode in question is not always clear.”* 

In the display of relative duration elis subsumed under e. so that we have:’” 


236 Correcting the error in the final now of 313. 


237 H2a and b fail to explore the upper register and present no more than minor variations of Ma and b, 
while H2c is a modulation into 30- hicaz changing in the upper register to 33. jehnaz. 

238 312 H3 has B throughout, which should signal 27. buselik, but e does not come to the fore at the 
expense of/and d. which remain clearly prominent, so that this section might be better identified as 38. 
acem-buselik. 313 H3a likewise has B. and generally resembles buselik more closely; but. like 140 H3a and 
b it has finalis C, and might be a transposition of 14. ^argdh. Both 313 H3b and 109 H3. on the other hand, 
have Bi, which points cowards 17. nihavent. However, while the former can be identified as in nihavent or a 
related terkib, the latter, which gives no hint of a cadence on G, has F and not Ff. and remains largely in the 
lowest register, is much better discussed in terms of an elaboration of elements of H2 (specifically 1 and 4) 
transposed, like the cadential 5, down an oeuve. 


239 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 
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26 12.5 3.5 0 

35.5 20.5 7 6 

20,25 22.25 7.5 0.5 0 
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The values for the three lowest notes in acem ajirani hardly exceed the reduction in those for 
BJ, c and d as compared with acem, but the result is still not as even a spread as that exhibited 
by buselik ajirani. Indeed, we find that the reduction in importance of BJ and c only serves 
to place in higher relief the surrounding peaks of d -/and A. Particularly noteworthy is the 
salience of the rf - /segment, which accounts for 45% of the whole. 

In the display for H2 only 313 H2a and b are counted, ei is again subsumed under 



E F G A BJ c d e f g a bi bJ c' d' e' 


However, not only the size but also the nature of the sample here, which yokes together the 
very different profiles of 109 and 313, means that generalization is hazardous: the impres¬ 
sion of a predominant d - a pentachord, for example, is rather Illusory, being borne out by 
only two of the four pieces, and the display is correspondingly misleading. 

37. (teem yegdhi 

This mode is represented by just one piece, 339, There is no mention of it in the edvdr, and 
the assumption must be that the further shift of the finalis down to D was in Cantemir's day a 
quite recent innovation.’'" It is conceivable that acem yegahi could have resulted from a bifur¬ 
cation in the evolution that led to acem a|lrani, the original E being replaced by either F or D, 
but it represents in any case the first instance of a-trend towards according greater emphasis to 
the lowest register that would subsequently generate other modal derivates with finalis D. 

240 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows; 

E F G A BJ c d e f g a bJ bi c' d' e' 

•09 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 2.5 12 11 17 3.5 6 5 1 0 

312 4 0.5 7,3 9.3 4 4 6.5 7 9 7 16.5 0.5 6.5 7 5 t.5 

313 0 0 0,5 0.5 22 13 6 3 1000000 

315 S5 I llOilllfi lii 2i fi 11 12 § 05 

4 6.5 10 16 11 16.3 35.5 31.5 45.5 37.5 54.5 4 27.3 24 12 2 

241 Although in 23, probably not quite such a recent composition, H3b (on which see also 2.2.15 <63)) 
provides an example of a terkib with flnalis D. 


ACEM YEGAhI 

The fact that no indication of authorship is given for 339, either in the heading or the 
index, has not inhibited modem scholars from attributing it to Cantemir himself,"* But how¬ 
ever Justified or unjustified the claim, it is certainly the case that the stylistic indications 
provided by the relationship of melody to rhythmic cycle point to it being relatively late (and 
are hence also consonant with the supposition that the mode itself was of recent origin). 

There are no modulations in 339 and the upper register is briefly explored in H2b and c 
only. The exposition consists essentially of a stepwise descent with repetition of the first 
segment, and the prominence ofdis reinforced by the greater degree of elaboration accorded 
to it in M. In order to clarify these and other relationships ex. 58 places H3 after M: 



Example 58 

242 li is (he very first piece among Popescu-Judetz's Cantemir notations, and is also ascribed to him by Are! 
(see notes to Parti), and Y. Oztuna {Turk musiklsi aiisiklopedisi, 1, Istanbul, 1969 (s.v. Kantemiroglu)). 
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ACEM-BUSEUK (;ARGAH-ACEM 

In terms of modal structure 339 can thus hardly be said, the identity of the finalis apart, to 
deviate from the norms of acem or acem a§lrani, but it is certainly the case that, in comparison 
with the latter, the criterion of-dutational salience does not point to quite the same division 
into two zones of prominence:’*' 


--- ■ 


_ ■ 


m rl 


M ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Thus while A is still evidently Important, it is d that is easily the most salient note, and/, 
although marked as prominent by being initial, appears only fleetingly thereafter. Such is 
also the case in H2, where despite the expected salience of a its degree relative to the notes 
flanking it is still somewhat surprising.*** 


38. acem-buselik 

There is no mention of this particular combination in the edvar, but in the marginal annota¬ 
tions to 22 the name is attached to H2g. In the absence of this example one might have 
guessed it to be a variant of acem (retaining therefore initially prominent /, medially pro¬ 
minent d and finalis A) in which BJ is replaced by the B of buselik. But although 22 H2g 
certainly has finalis A, and B in place of it does not fully match other expectations. Since 
the preceding mode cadences on d the first note of the initial e f e flexure could be regarded 
as no more than a continuation and/therefore as initial in the sense that it is the first new 
feature which will help identily this modulation; but/does not reappear thereafter, and c is, 
if anything, more prominent than d. Rather better candidates would appear to be 110 H3 and 
312 H3, both of which fulfil all the desired criteria, while a less likely one is 140 H3c. 

39. (argdh-acem 

Here the reverse is the case; this combination is nowhere named in the notations, but is 
mentioned in the edvar. In relation to the modal norms of Cantemlr's day, when the variant 
of 14. garglh with/seems to have been preferred, a possible equivalent to this designation 


243 

HI 

M 

H3 


The breakdown for the various sections is 


244 The figures for H2 are as follows; 

D E F G A BJ 
6.5 2.5 1.5 3.5 3 I 


as follows: 
BJ 



5.5 

17 


i5 

37.5 

8.5 


d e f g 

8.5 6.5 6 1 

28.5 5 2 0 

22 Mil 
59 19 11 3 


f g a bJ c- 

4 9 24.5 6.5 3 
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would be a structure in which c and/were prominent and A the finalis (in contrast to the c of 
^argih). To arrive at this from acem involves no more than a shift of emphasis from d to c, 
and it could thus readily occur as a local episode, especially among the more fluid modal 
conditions that normally obtain in H3. One subsection which corresponds fairly well to this 
definition is 135 H2a, while another, if less strong, candidate would be 153 H3a, which has 
finalis A and initial (and prominent) c, but fails to include /. However, all this is highly 
speculative; Cantemir's reference to ^argah-acem (p. 69) comes in the material take^n from 
earlier authorities, and by the late seventeenth century it may well have ceased to exist. 

2.2.8 The \rak group 

There now remains for examination the final, but largest, block of modes, which consists of 
those classified as main-note modes, together with their satellites. In the edvar Cantemir 
orders the main-note modes according to the finalis, working up from the lowest, so that he 
begins with irak, followed by rast. Here the order is changed somewhat in order to take 
account of modal relationships, so that along with irak we may consider not only its derivates 
but also the main-note mode most closely related to it, evig, which likewise has FH as finalis. 

40. Irak 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

7, 8, 30-5, 129, 130, 134, 144, 194, 195, 229, 250-4, 298, 299, 303, 305-7, 353 

Of these 298 is Identical with 134, even if notated with slightly different conventions and 
ascribed to a different composer, and 307 with 144, so that the total number of pieces is 25. 
Exemplification is also provided in 22 and 296, 

Cantemir's account of irak (p. 23) begins by defining the eponymous note. Ft, and goes 
on to state that it is through this pivotal note that irak is manifested, whether beginning from 
D and E or, alternatively, descending from A and G to finalis Ft.^ The following expansion 
adds no more than that one can ascend from Ft, using main notes, up to e ’’*’ and return in the 
same way to finalis Ft. The modulatory family is said to consist of sultani irak, muhalif irak, 
rahat Ul-ervah and ru-yi irak among the 'used' terkibs, and of zirkej-haveran, beste Isfahan 
and muslkar among the 'unused' ones. 

The account of irak itself is thus couched in very general terms, and defines little save tiie 


245 It should also be noted that although there is no description of cargSh-acem Cantemir comments later (p. 
76) that such combinations hod finalis £. 

246 .jjj jjiS J •■'JS f*" i>4“ •■‘jj 'icW' ••'Jt 

wujy jl^ Jlj* ,^1 *i- ‘Jji *“lj wl Jjjl ‘ji}! »iSj jjjl jl+Jil 

247 The text includes the phrase neMitet-i urik'ib flrere ('according to the subtlety ofthecombinations'): 

. jjjij jti jp ‘jiri vS'jS 4' J ••‘jj o-* ,»••oj 

but it is not wholly clear whether this implies conformity with modulatory requlremenu or, perhaps more 
likely, no more dian respect for the consonant relationships between the various main notes. The remark does 
not reappear in any other mode description. 
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pitch set and the finalis. From the reference to ascent from FI it does not necessarily follow 
that Cantemir meant to identify it as the initial, but if so he would have had greater justifi¬ 
cation than in many previous cases where an initial note is specified, for in irak the great 
majority of pieces do in fact begin from FI. On the other hand, part of what he does say fails 
to find an echo in the repertoire, for the upper limit of the register is often no higher than a 
(sometimes accompanied by an n a or a bl a flexure), and there is no excursion up to e 
Nor, apparently, is it the case that the finalis is invariably FI, for in 34 both HI and M 
cadence on A. However, given that ‘All Ufki defines its mode as 43. muhalif irak,”* the 
question arises as to whether this piece, and possibly others too, should not more properly be 
assigned to a member of the modulatory family than to irak itself. Here certain complica¬ 
tions arise: for Cantemir, having a different finalis is not one of the criteria marking off 
muhalif irak; the distinction has to do. rather, with the initial resemblance of muhalif irak to 
25. saba, precisely the characteristics exhibited by the exemplification of muhalif irak in 296, 
with the concomitant Inclusion of S. But it has been seen that the presence of ett is not an 
absolute requirement for saba, and even in its absence from 34 one can still point to the saba- 
like prominence of the A - c segment as against that of A - d in irak. It therefore appears 
legitimate to consider 34 under muhalif irak and assume, provisionally, that it represents a 
stage during which the final cadence of this combination of irak and saba was supplied by the 
latter, whereas as manifested in 296 (and Cantemir's description) this had been supplanted by 
an Irak cadence. This later stage also appears to be represented by HI in 31, 35 and 229, but 
as the remainder of these pieces is more readily accounted for in terms of irak there are 
insufficient grounds for grouping them together with 34, especially as 35, the only one of the 
three included in ‘AM Ufki's collection, is also considered by him to be in irak. Never¬ 
theless, these examples do suggest that the incorporation of muhalif irak (although not, 
apparently, of other members of the modulatory family) might occur at an earlier stage than is 
normal for modulations, and we find, indeed, further instances elsewhere.’*’ 

There Is one other piece with A as finalis, 30. But H1 provides no further grounds for 
deferring consideration, especially as Hla cadences on FI, and ‘AM Ufki also assigns the 
piece to irak. Although a later redesignation in the light of changing modal discriminations is 
not thereby excluded, reference to the exemplification in 296 of isfahan-irak and sultani irak, 
both with finalis A (and the latter a member of the modulatory family), fails to suggest an 
affinity with either, so that 30 simply has to remain as a rogue example of irak with finalis A. 

The postponement of 34 leaves 24 pieces to consider. Even so, irak provides the largest 
sample yet encountered, and the presentation of the exposition may best be handled by 
splitting it into two sections, the first of which, always completed within HI (although in 305 
there is a second stage in M), establishes the two most prominent notes of (he lower register, 
FI and A. Ordering by number is again abandoned in favour of Juxtaposing motivic 
affinities, and a separate group is established for those pieces, 252 and 254, in which this 
first section cadences on A. Because of the different modal identity of HI, 31, 35 and 229 
are omitted. Ex. 59 is followed immediately by ex. 60, with a number of continuations. 


24S ‘All UfVi's formulation is (the completely equivalent) irak-i muhalif. 

249 Material classinabie as muhalif irak also occun in M in 30, 129, 144,194 and 299. 
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The dominant pattern in ex. 59 is fairly clear. A is occasionally initial, but in the great 
majority of cases it is approached from F/, and is then elaborated^ either below (concentrating 
on the FI ■ A trichord) or, rather more frequently, above (concentrating on the A - d tetra- 
chord), with an optional following descent to D. It is rare, however, for this note to be 
accorded any prominence, and only in 195 is there elaboration of thei) - Ffsegmentof the D 
- .4 pentachord. The cadence area may then be approached by a brief ascent, usually from Fl, 
but in a number of pieces there is a further element, sometimes approached by a scalar ascent 
from £>, consisting of a descent from d to A which tends to be repeated rather than 
elaborated. The mahur-type cadence appears in three pieces, but more common is a stepwise 
descent from BIotc. The substitution of 5i for SVin the cadences of 130 and 299 occurs in 
the context of an A Bi A flexure (a feature endemic in 299) and, to judge by its appearance in 
296 not only in the cadence of irak but also in that of the related 3. rahat Ul-ervah, was a 
recent development of increasing frequency, underlining yet again the primacy of the Fl to A 
relationship over the Fl - BVperfect fourth. 

The second section, presented above in ex. 60, concentrates more on the middle register, 
adding d to the roster of prominent notes. This occurs already in 30 Hlb, before Ma veers 
off towards muhalif irak, but elsewhere its normal position is within M, and if we exclude 
material which can be classed as modulatory’” the variations encountered may be grouped 
according to how far up the melodic centre of gravity moves. In the first group d (± e) is the 
highest point, and there may be further development of the lower register before it is reached; 
there is little elaboration of d, and it is characteristically followed by a descent to A which 
may sometimes continue to Fl or even D. The hint of a triadic (A c e) base encountered 
among these piece, faint in 32 and a little more open in 134 Me, may be construed as pointing 
towards a modal shift. 

Elsewhere we may find a simple extension of the type of development displayed in ex. 
60: the area around d becomes more prominent, being enlarged to allow for a greater 

degree of elaboration above (reaching g in 303), and there may be secondary emphasis on e. 
Here the differences are insufficiently marked to require illustration. But if the shift from 
these pieces to 31 is again no more than one of emphasis, the resulting material is now at a 
certain remove from the first group and may usefully be displayed in outline, together with 
that of the remaining pieces. As ex. 61 shows, for the most part these resemble 31, and thus 
represent a further development within the same continuum involving multiple elaborations of 
the area around d, often with a descent to A followed by varied repetition of preceding 
material before the eventual descent to the Fl finalis. In 35 the elaboration includes a jump to 
a, and the same piece also uses the formula d g fl e d.hui elsewhere fl is the highest note, 
except in 252. Here a again appears, but the context is different, for it may be viewed as an 
extension of the triadic (A c e) base already observed in 32 and 134 (and which is also 
exhibited by the beginning of 129 Hlb). But rather than a variant development within Che 
modal orbit of trak. It may be suggested that this represents a modulatory excursion In the 

250 30 Ma, 129 M. 194 M and 299 M. examined below under muhalif irak, 144 M (saba), and 305 Me 
which, despite the substitution of ® for Sr. should presumably be assigned to 34- nigrir. 

251 As In 30 (Hlb), 229. 253, 303 and 306. 
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IRAK 


direction of 58. hiiseynt.^* 

Omitted from the above survey is 250 M. This jumps abruptly, after a brief lower- 
register continuation, co/f, with no intermediate stage focused upon d, and then proceeds to 
develop the upper register, rising to c', thereby anticipating what one would predict to occur 
normally in H2. In most cases, however, H2 is characterized less by the exploration of a 
markedly higher register (n often being the upper limit) than by a further shift up giving 
emphasis to/#, so that there is an underlying first inversion triadic structure; Ft A d a 
particularly clear encapsulation of which is provided by 306 H2a. Occasionally prominence 
is also accorded to a. as In 31 H2b,*'^ but this expected further extension upwards is more 
frequently absent and in some cases, indeed, the development of the area around/# is quite 
brief, emphasis soon switching back to The only other case in which, like 250, the 
upper register is developed up to c' is 144, but this is, if anything, even more exceptional, for 
H2 is a literal repeat of HI at the octave. AsH2 in the later version of this piece, 307, trans¬ 
poses HI not to ft but to d. and in so doing preserves the earlier form recorded by ‘All Ufki, 
it is tempting to regard 144 H2 as an aberration, either an experimental and unsatisfactory 
development swiftly abandoned before memory of the original form had faded, or even a 
simple mistake bn Cantemiris part: but a more likely, if prosaic, explanation is that Cantemir 
obtained the two versions from different sources and that the contrasts between them were the 
product of different lines of transmission.“’ 

A particularly common feature in the initial stages of H2 is the use of cf. If it only 
appeared as exemplified in 7.254 and 303*^“ it could be dismissed as nothing more interesting 
than the standard flexure d d d, but in addition to observing that in the absence of any 
comparable example of d c it would need to be deemed, unusually, an obligatory feature, 
it is clear that its function sometimes transcends that of the flexure, in which context one 
would expect it neither to have a duration exceeding that of the flanking notes nor to occupy a 
positionally prominent node. In 31, for example, it has a duration greater than that of the 
flanking r/s, while in 32 it does not even form part of a flexure, being initial (but without 
recurring). The remaining cases in which it appears may be presented as follows, tracking 
H2(a) where possible as far as the eventual substitution ofc:“’ 

252 To which may be added that in the case of 252 the prominence of c continues in H2, where there is a 
moduiation into muhalif irak. 

253 And also in 35 and 134. where it is, however, the highest pitch used {noteworthy Is 35 H2c, which 
consists of just a fl <1 A repeated); and, albeit to a markedly lesser degree, 229,251,303, 306 and 353. 

254 While in 30 H2a it is non-existent, the centre of gravity reverting to A. Much of the H2 material that 
does centre on^is akin to the exposition of 44. evi?, with which it is juxtaposed in ex. 65. 

255 Caniemir's first inde.x (p. 105) points towards this conclusion: 144 is in the mtvcud column, 307 In the 
nd mevciid column, so that at the time of compilation this version was not known to him (and the only 
common element between the two entries Is the rhythmic cycle, so that he must have assumed that the 
unknown 307 would be a different composition). 

256 In common with further instances in 35 Hlc, 129Hlband250M. 

257 Or, where this does not occur, either to the end (as in 305) or to the first prominent^#beyond the 
passage containing c#(as in 129 and 229, after which comes an upper-register passage followed by a cadence 
onyi). 
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Of these 130 and 305 have already been mentioned in connexion with 1. hUzzam, and 
even if among the others only 129 gives comparable emphasis to c#as a temporary cadence 
there is a genera! resemblance that is too pronounced to be fortuitous. Particularly significant 
in these passages is that for the most part the melody does not rise aboveand where g 
appears it is usually in the context of an// g p flexure, so that despite the fact that hUzzam is 
not included by Cantemir among the members of the modulatory family of irak it may be 
suggested that just as a modulatory shift to saba was a standard gambit, so too was a brief 
allusion to hUzzam in the context of the transfer of prominence to the d - p segment at the 
beginning of H2. Also characterized by an initial //-^ cf descent is a terkib that is listed 
within the modulatory family of irak, 3. rahat Ul-ervah, but as it would appear that at the least 
an ensuing descent to G was required for it to be established the case for identifying its 
presence here cannot be made. 

After H2 we find, in the absence of a modulation, a variety of approaches, although the 
most common is the expected return to the lower register.”' However, H3 in 8, 30 and 253 
covers the Ff - p octave, while an even wider range (£ - o) is encountered in 250 and 252, 
both of which revert to irak after a modulation in H2.'^* Rather unusually, 306 H3a con¬ 
tinues the high register of H2. but H3b both provides lower register contrast and modulates. 

Here, as often elsewhere, saba is involved. In some cases identification is straight- 
forward,““ but in others a beginning or first subsection in saba is followed by a continuation 
in irak with final F/,“' and here it would seem more appropriate to regard the two as forming 
together a modulation into muhalif irak, Among the other modulations the hicaz group is, as 
usual, well represented,"' and so. too, is 45. segah."' However, as with the saba muhalif 
Irak modulation, segah is followed in 35. 251, 254 and 305 by a continuation in irak with 
finalis f/, and although in at least one case this is little more than a perfunctory tacking on of 
pre-existing cadence material it is pertinent to note that together the two elements correspond 
to the description provided by Cantemir of 47. ru-yi irak, and as this is listed as a member of 
the modulatory family of irak it seems appropriate to detect its presence in these four pieces. 
A further member of the family, rahat Ul-ervah, occurs in 7 H3."* 


258 This occurs in 7 Z. 8 Z, 32 H3 and 35 H3b. 

259 To 30. hicaz/33. jehnaz in the former and to muhalif trok in the latter. 

260 As in 129 H3, 130 H2b and 134 H3. A slight complication appears to be provided by 130 H3 (b). 
where another such example is labelled ku;ek. but this shows no more than that because of the large measure 
of overlap between these two modes the name ku;ek could be invoked even in the absence of the initial 
descent that ptoperly differentiates it. {The final descent to f/is here irrelevant, being a simple bridge to the 
beginning of M.) 

261 As in 31 Hlb. 33 H3. 144 H3. 252 H2, 306 H3b. 299 M (with a varied repeat In H3). 

262 Occurring in 250 H2. 305 H2b, and in H3 in 34. 194, 229 and, fleetingly, 305 and 353. 

263 It appears in H3 in 35. 195.251.254 and 305, while in 303 its introduction in H3b follows what can be 
identified os a modulation into 14. fargah in H3a. 

264 Finally, the appearance may be noted of 58. hUseyni (in 31 H3 and 252 H3b) and, in 30 H2b. of what 
seems to be 19. nijabur. even if there is no hint of a cadence on B. After continued exposition of irak in H2a, 
this rather complex subsection begins with a modulation into hicaz, introduces B in place of BJ, and then 
repeats the first two cycles with this new pitch set. It then switches to the main-note pitch set of irak (8-1S), 
and the whole is repeated, but with the original modulation into hicaz being replaced by rii^abur. 
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IRAK 

Omitted from the following display of relative duration are those pieces (30,31, 35, 129, 
144, 194. 229 and 299) in which significant portions of HI or M may assigned to muhalif 
Irak, or modulate elsewhere. Selection from among the remainder has been arbitrary, 
although the great majority are in fact included. Both HI and M are included for each piece 
chosen (except 353, where there appears to be no M). G^is subsumed under G, Blunder Bi, 
c#under c, founder d and/under p. C (one time unit in 7) and biand c'(three time units 
each in 250) have been omitted, so that we have:*" 


D E FI G A BJ c d e fl g a 

This confirms most of the points made above, but more even than the obvious salience of the 
finalis it shows the marked predominance of/I. Also evident is the importance of the A • d 
tetrachord; the steep reduction in the percentages for the notes above d (so that e and p 
together carry no more weight that E and D, a clear indication of bias towards the lower 
register); and the Ff-A-d triadic emphasis. 

One may compare with this profile that of the companion display for the following higher 
(that is, mid to higher) register passages in H2 in the same pieces.'" In 306 H2b only the 
seconda volta is counted, c# is subsumed under c, / under//and W under BV. C (one time 
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s follows; 




D 

E 

Ft 

a 

A 

Bi 

c 

d 

7 

5 

9 

27 

21 

36 

25 

22 

23 

32 

1 

1 

26 

24 

45 

14 

13 

14 

33 

0 

1 

13.5 

9.5 

24 

13 

14 

20.5 

130 

6 

6 

38.5 

35 

49.5 

28 

18 

10 

195 

9 

10.5 

35 

16 

26 

13.5 

13.5 

14.5 

250 

0 

2 

14 

9 

17 

15 

13 

8 

251 

0 

2 

21 

11 

17 

14,5 

33.5 

43 

253 

0 

0 

11 

10 

24 

16 

19 

23 

303 

1.5 

1 

24,5 

18 

29.5 

21 

11.5 

8 

306 

2 

6.5 

30 

31.5 

62 

31 

20.5 

31 

353 

liS 

0.5 

10,5 

8 

IS 

i 

7.5 

6.5 


26 

39,5 

251 

193 

345 

196 

185.5 

201.5 


e p g a 

4 3 0 0 

2 0 0 0 

4.5 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 

5 10 6 9 

14 0 0 0 

4 10 0 

2.5 2 0,5 0 

7.5 2 0 0 

L5 0 Q 2 

48 18 6.5 9 


266 Except for 130 and 250. in which H2 modulates (and likewise 353 [H2b]}. but including the hUzzam-like 
material In 33 and 195. 
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SULTANl IRAKA^ISFAHAN IRAK 


unit in 7) has been omitted, so that we have:"’ 



1= 

■ M B ■ H ■ ■ 




D E FS G A B4 c d e g a hi 


This demonstrates equally clearly the shift of focus in H2. It is possible to discern residual 
emphasis on the triad [Ft-A - d-fl), now dominated by ft. but the Importance of A is 
drastically reduced: in place of the A • d tetrachord it is now the rf • trichord that is 
predominant (accounting for 40% of the whole), and the salience of/# is quite pronounced, 
despite the rapid tailing off in the notes above. 

41. siiltani trak 

42. is/ahan-irak 

Both are exemplified in 296, and there is in addition a piece in sultani irak, 290, by Cantemir 
himself, He describes this mode (p. 54) as beginning like 16. Isfahan, descending on main 
notes to FI, and then ascending on main notes to its finalis. A,’** and a similar account is 
contained within his taksim outline (see 2.4.1), where it is said to begin like Isfahan, and to 
have initial Ft and flnalis A. Unfortunately, there is no description of isfahan-irak, and were 
it not for the appearance of both in 296, where isfahan-irak follows muhalif irak and pre¬ 
cedes sultani irak, it would be tempting to conclude that they were probably alternative 
designations for the same modal entity. 
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7 

32 

33 
195 
251 
253 
303 
306 
353 


D E FI G 

i 5 12.5 7.5 

0 0 7 6 

0 0 5 3 

0 0 4.5 2 

0 18 6 

0 17 3 

0 0 7 3 

0 0 3 0 

0 0 3 

4 7 57 34 


A BJ c 
8 4 5 

to 3 6 

4 2,5 8.5 

2.5 3.5 8.5 

6 5 7 

6 5 4 

4.5 3 3 

3 0.5 2 

5 2 3i 

49 28.5 47.5 


13 21 37 

8.5 IIJ 17 

10 9 13.5 

5 6 17 

10 14 15 

5 IIJ 12 

19.5 10.5 14 

2J 5=5 Li 

91.5 100 140 


7 1 0 

25 12 0 

0 0 0 

2.5 0 0 

10 6 1 

5 2 0 

4 4,5 2.5 

7 4 0.5 

L5 3i M 

63 33 4.5 


268 The same outline is given (p, 77) within the edvar-i kqdim material. Despite *is there is an 
marginal note in a later, anonymous manuscript (Ankara II Halk KUtUphanesi GK 131/2, fol. 5r) which 
claims that the flnalis was formerly FI. (Icavl-i kadimda Urak kordr eder), but that Cantemir one day 
mistakenly concluded with A and was obliged to buy the silence of the listening experu, W whw 
he was unable to reply. (I am obliged for this reference tc “ ' ’ 

question to be mid-eighteenth century.) 


o Cem Behar, who considers the manuscript in 


Perversely, of the exemplifications offered in 296 it is the one labelled isfahan-irak that 
better corresponds to Cantemir's description of sultani trak. Indeed, despite the necessary 
compression, dictated by the two-cycle format, of its references to the various features of a 
complex structure, it provides a fairly full illustration: after an initial descent through the 
hicaz tetrachord on A, is replaced by c (sufficient, in context, to provide an allusion to 25. 
saba, even in the absence of dk which is specifically mentioned in the description of Isfahan), 
and there is then a descent to G, the elaboration of which includes Ft, all within the first 
cycle. The second then jumps to d and descends to A, and in this last feature maybe said to 
diverge somewhat from Cantemir's account, with its implication of a final ascending FI G A 
core. In contrast, the immediately following outline of sultani irak contains no hint of 
Isfahan whatsoever: it has the same final descent to A, but could happily be integrated within 
a piece in 40. Irak, provided only that it was not section-final. 

Considered in isolation, this mismatch suggests the possibility that Cantemir might 
inadvertently have assigned the wrong mode name to his description. But that such cannot 
have been the case is demonstrated by the fact that, just as with Isfahan, Cantemir's own 
composition in sultani irak, 290, is faithful to the outline he supplies. To be pedantic, one 
could say that HI initially suggests 30. hicaz rather than 31. uzzal (and also that Me begins 
by hinting at 34. nigriz), but it then descends to Ft, and an F# G A ascent does indeed 
supply the core of the cadence. Ma covers the same ground, and midway through Mb we 
encounter the prescribed introduction of c and dt, and there is a further excursion into saba in 
H2. But if, on this evidence, there is nothing amiss with Cantemir's description of sultani 
irak (nor, we may assume, with his understanding of which mode is which), the natural 
conclusion would be that it is, rather, the names in 296 that have been wrongly assigned. 
Here, however, one returns to the problem that (he sample to which the label sultani irak is 
attached does not appear to be related to Isfahan at all, so that It would seem wholly inappro¬ 
priate to give it instead the designation isfahan-irak, and in the absence of further evidence 
the relationship between them remains a conundrum.’" 

Example 63 displays both the sultani irak and isfahan-irak material in 296 together with 
HI, M and H2 of 290. As noted above, the initial material in 290 is echoed in the isfahan- 
irak of 296 rather than in sultani irak, but thereafter the general profile of the latter is 
reasonably close to that of 290 Mb. In 290 the emphasis on the upper register, which is only 
developed in H2a, is markedly less than in 278, Cantemir's composition in Isfahan (ex. 28): 
after initial elaboration of die area around/f Che melodic focus soon descends, and in H2b and 
c is centred on A. 

As in other pieces by Cantemir, the modulation in H3 is quite difficult to pin down: the 
opening is unusual in Its very low register, and in another context might have served as a 
cadence on D, but thereafter, although there are hints of 58. hUseyni, it seems more likely 
that H3 should be placed under the general rubric of 55. ujjak. 

In the following display of relative duration c and cf are given separate entries because of 


269 within the extended taksim outline that Cantemir later provides we find (p. 66) the sequence Isfahan-^ 
muhalif irak-»sultani irak, but there is no isfahan-irak. 
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MUHALiF IRAK 

the overlap with Isfahan, but rfi is subsumed under</, /under/f underS^, and G# under 
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Ft G A Bi c ci d e ft g a 

For the most part, these values differ little from what might have been predicted from (he 
figures for 16. Isfahan. There are again pronounced peaks on d and A , although even with 
the lower centre of gravity resulting from the descent to Ft the extent to which the salience of 
A exceeds that of d is rather surprising. On the other hand, the previous profile is mirrored 
closely in the scaling down above d and. particularly, in the relatively low values for the 
notes between A and dfand even ifc and c# were put together as a composite entry it would 
still be lower than Bl). 

43. miihalifirak 

In Cantemir’s pithy summary (p. 54) muhalif irak is defined as being exactly like 25. saba in 
its melodic development, but then descending to finalis FI."' No complete piece is assigned 
to this mode, and in fact its name only appears once, being attached to a subsection in 296 
H4, which Is set among a group of irak-related modes and illustrates the definition perfectly. 
In (he light of the discussion of 40. irak it would appear that a quite good case can be made 
for assigning to muhalefirak the following material: 34; HI in 31 and 229; 35Hlaandb; 
M in 129, 144, 194 and 299 (with a varied repeat in H3); 30 Ma; 252 H2; H3 in 33 and 
144; and 306 H3b. 34 HI and all the remainder, regardless of position within the piece, 
may be regarded as exposition and can therefore be displayed together."^ Instances of the 
saba formula closely resembling those given in ex. 41 (and including ones with d in place of 
dS) are indicated in ex. 64 simply by the letter S, with a natural or flat above to indicate the use 
of <f or di respectively. 


270 The breakdown for the individual sections is as follows: 


2.25 2 

8.5 14.75 

4.25 M 

18.5 26.25 


4.75 7,25 4.25 


6.75 5.25 0.5 


10.25 8.75 32 20.25 18.25 7.25 1.75 


271 . jIjS •.Um jIja u 4>1S djl J.«U« Jl jA ..ifU.* 

272 With (he absiracc of 299 ending at the cadence in Mb, so (hat Me Is omitted. 
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MUHAUF IRAK 


Evi(; 


In broad terms this material corresponds to Cantemir's description, so that the part pre¬ 
ceding the descent to F# bears some likeness to the parallel abstract of saba in ex. 42, with the 
core common features of the prominent A • c segment, the frequent appearance of the c c 
flexure and the later substitution of d for di in the descent to . At the same time, however, 
comparison between the two also reveals a number of differences, suggesting that the 
equation of the first part of mubalif irak with saba may be somewhat simplistic. Most 
obvious Is the possibility of beginning in muhalif irak with an ascent from FI, and even when 
A is initial there is a tendency, particularly clear in 34 and 129, for the area below it to be 
developed before the ascent to c, thus suggesting that proclamation of the relationship with 
Irak did not have to wait until the characteristic descent in the latter part of the exposition 
beyond A to FI. This may be followed, in a quite orthodox formal pattern, by elaboration of 
the area around Fl and an ascent to BK cord before the final cadence, in which a simple 
descending line predominates. Although 34 is a lengthy and complex piece, the other sections 
may be dismissed quite briefly. M reverts to a mainstream irak type, giving more 
prominence to d, but again concludes unexpectedly with the same cadence as HI, on A. H2 
begins as if reverting to muhalif irak, giving emphasis to c, but then shifts through sequential 
repetition to d and then e, which, after repetition of this first block of material, serves to 
introduce a modulation to 18. hisar, this being followed by a longer passage in irak, again 
cadencingonA. H3 is dominated by modulations into the hicaz family.”’ H3d then shifts 
abruptly to saba, while H3e returns to irak. 

In the'following display of relative duration it is, accordingly, only 34 HI that is 
included. Both here and in 129 M only the seconda volta version has been counted. G# is 
subsumed under G, cf under c, and Bi under fiV 


273 Initially 30. hicaz itself but then alternating with passages in the 
zengllle, while the opening of H3b hinu at 31. uzzal. 


274 The breakdown for the individual pieces is 


134.5 111 217 


: follows: 

Bi c 

6.5 8.5 

15 20 

7.5 11.5 

19 8 

11 10 

13 6 

8 5.5 

19 9 

8.5 5.5 

16 18 

12.5 13.5 

6 6 

142 121.5 


di 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

5 

2 

16-5 


lower register suggestive of 32. 


d e 

2.5 0.5 

5 2 

2 2 

1 0 

0 0 

1 0 

2 0 

3 0 

1 0 

0 0 

6.5 2 

S Q 

24 6.5 



D E FI G A BJ c dk d e 

Compared with the first display for irak, the general profile is remarkably similar up to c. 
But quite apart from the occasional introduction of ril, the relative weakness of the d area 
provides a significant contrast, so that whether or not the decision to assign this material to 
muhalif irak is deemed justifiable there is certainly a discernible difference between the two 
blocks. Attention has been drawn elsewhere to changing practices in nomenclature, and it is 
perhaps less important to dwell on the appropriateness or otherwise of the labelling proposed 
here than to recognise that a major mode such as irak may reasonably be viewed as a complex 
entity, and whether the moves between the various parts are regarded as mere differences of 
emphasis and thus essentially internal or as standard transitions to other, closely related 
modes is ultimately a question of preference, and one to which the Ottoman tradition has 
given different answers at different times. 

44. evig 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

9, 131-3, 145, 146, 272. 273, 328 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

The question of the nature and perception of the degree of difference between evidently 
closely-related modes (that is, the extent of intemodality and the wider or narrower patterns 
of nomenclature responding to it) raised above in connexion with irak and its satellites, is 
also relevant to the relationship between evi9 and 40. irak, as is apparent from Cantemir's 
analysis. Although the extreme contrast between the registers In which they begin, irak 
exploring the zone around Fl, evi^ that around p, rules out any possible confusion between 
the two, they thereafter converge: in fact, the expository material in evi§ is akin to that- 
encountered in H2 of certain irak pieces, so that one might wish to put forward as an initial 
hypothesis that evt^ is an expanded acephatic form of irak in which the rising and falling 
pitch arch of the constinient areas of emphasis in irak, statable as x y z y x. is reduced to z y 
X, if with some enlargement of z and also, importantly, a redistribution of these elements 
between sections. 

Recognition of the characteristic high-regtster onset of evi? is implicit in Cantemir's 
classification, according to which it belongs to the group of three high-register (perdehd-yi 
liz) main-note modes, the other two being 50. gerdaniye and 51. muhayyer. The ensuing 
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Evi<; 

description (p. 33) starts predictably by mentioning the eponymous//(defined as the octave 
of Irak. Ft), but then proceeds, interestingly, by means of negative statements: to develop 
the area above and below ft, we are told, is [necessary but of itselfj insufficient to define evij: 
there must ensue a descent on main notes to the lower octave Ft, which is the flnalis, the 
reason being that if this is not done, and the final cadence is on fl, the resulting form is 
nothing but irak at the octave.’” The following expansion is also unusual in that, rather than 
add information on, at least, the maximal range available, it concenffates on just one point, 
the possible substitution of/(s: et) for c. Parallel to the possible substitution of At for A in 
45. segSh, this was evidently a recent development, one. Indeed, sufficiently novel to have 
left as yet no trace on the notated corpus, although it is by no means inconceivable that, Just 
as with the permissible pitch-set alteration resulting from the replacement of the old form of 
24. penggih by the new, it was simply sanctioned by performance practice in Cantemir's 
day, in which case his notations of the evi9 repertoire would represent not current fashion but 
the form in which the pieces had been transmitted by the previous generation of authorities. 
In any event, this change was one of some significance to Cantemir, for he adds that it can 
also affect all the modulatory panners {terkibat) of evig and, consequently, gives a particular 
melodic character to an evi9/fl^i/ that, in his opinion, distinguishes it from irak.”* This 
might suggest that his account would conclude with the listing of an extensive modulatory 
family, but in the event only one terkib is mentioned, 3. rahat Ul-ervah, characterized in part, 
again, by the substitution off (=et) for e. Although much the most likely explanation for 
this development, consonant with the parallel shift occurring in segSh, is simply one of 
attraction, the sharpening of e lending greater tension and intensity to its role as leading note, 
it is theoretically possible that the process occurred first in rahat Ul-ervah, where the leading- 
note effect of cf in relation to d could have been instrumental in encouraging the emergence of 
an analogous interval below fl. However, it Is difficult to conceive that a development in a 
peripheral mode could have stimulated change in a core one, so that preference must be given 
to the presumption of export in the other direction, from evi9 to rahat Ul-ervah. 

With a considerably smaller corpus than irak, the exposition in all the evi9 pieces can 
comfortably be included within the usual display format. Characteristic of the initial develop¬ 
ment of the core d - a pentachord is a wave form: the melody oscillates around (or, in one 
case, below)//, so that it frequently occurs that a note (here written twice, on different 

275 The whole account is as follows; 

1^1 .^1 o'- 4' •■Oj SJ' '-j'j ‘jj: u-uji •djS 4' J ••Oi Oli' <>» •■•j! if 

jlTOib 'i- •JJ! j'j* M -J- ‘■‘-’f •r’Al *lfl jl ‘JjJ ft*: cS ,>14.1 Jjl - >41 

5jl u'-*j Jjl j'ji •■•Ji 5JI ^ ^ 

It is, however, relevant to observe that whereas all the evl; pieces do, indeed, contain the prescribed descent to 
FI. the exemplification in 296 does not, consisting only of a development of the area around/{ which is both 
initial and Unalis. 

276 The text continues directly from that in the previous footnote: 

ct-. .Jj{ fjf* *1—. <£ «iyl jJjb -iULI Ujl eijil 
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systems, with a linking tie) functions both as the end of one oscillation and the beginning of 
the next. Although the initial moves d ft and // -♦ n are attested, it is // -» rf that is 
encountered in the majority of cases, which suggests a possible kinship with the irak material 
displayed in ex. 62, especially in those pieces (9, 132, 146 and 273) also exhibiting cl 
Here, however, the context never transgresses the norms of a d cf d flexure, so that rather 
than any hint of rahat Ul-ervah (or 1. hUzzam) we are evidently dealing with no more than a 
standard way of articulating the transition from descent to ascent at the trough of the wave. 
But if the exposition of evl9 is not to be equated with ex. 62, it does correspond closely to 
high-reglster material found in H2 in some other irak pieces, notably 134, 251,253,254 and 
353’” and, omitting only any initial rising scale used to effect the required register shift loft 
from a preceding cadence on Ft, H2 from these pieces may be appended in ex. 65 for 
comparative purposes. The span covered in evi9 is, as usual, down to the first cadence (on 
F/), which in 132, 133,145,146 and 328 occurs not in HI but at the end of Ma.”' 

It Is the evident similarity between these two blocks that provides the primary justification 
for the suggestion that evi9 might appropriately be described as an acephalic form of irak. 
But in view of the fact that the appended irak materia! occurs only in a minority of pieces, 
being just one among a number ofH2 options, such a conclusion appears unsatisfactory, and 
a more convincing account of the relationship between the two may be arrived at simply by 
reversing the perspective: it is the H2 irak material in ex. 65 that should, rather, be regarded 
as a modulation into evig. Accordingly, the obviously close kinship between the two modes 
is preferably to be construed less as one of domination (or simple Privation) than as one of 
potential modulatory overlap, excursion Into evig, like that into muhalif irak, being a normal 
part of compositional strategy in irak. At the same time it Is clear that it is an optional 
recourse, whereas the overlap with irak that follows the exposition of the d - n pentachord In 
evi9. that is, in the descent to A and the following cadential area, is intrinsic. However, 
reference to exs. 60 and 61, which display the mid-range development of irak and hence 
include a d -* A descent, reveals a potential complexity in this area (made up of multiple 
repetitions and further subsequent elaboration of the lower register before the cadence is 
reached) unmatched in the exposition of evi9 as shown in ex. 65, where we find more often 
than not a single manifestation of the d -»A descent (with possible elaboration of the area 
around d) followed by an immediate transition to the final cadential descent. But the two are 
not, properly speaking, comparable, for (he material In evi9 equivalent to that in exs. 60 and 
61 occurs after the initial exposition, and exhibits a similar degree of complexity,’” with the 
result that it could, parallel to the irak material appended to ex. 65, be added to (in this case) 
ex. 60 without being evidently alien or intrusive; indeed, 131 Me and, to a lesser extent, 132 
Mb. share material with 130Ma in irak. Although not obligatory (146 and 328 for the most 
part prefer to remain within the higher register), this mid-range development is certainly a 
standard feature in evi9 and it is reasonable to conclude that here the two modes are, simply, 

277 Despite superficial similarities, that in 35,134,251 and 306 may be discarded as relating more to the e ■ 
a tttrachord. whereas the area developed in those listed is the 4 - j pentacbwd. 

27S In 328 the descent in Ma includes cA presumably indicative of a brief modulation into the closely relattd 
rahat Ul-ervah. 

279 As manifested in Min 9, 145, 272 and 273 and in 131 Mdande, 132 Mb and 133 Mb, 
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occupiers of common territory. 

The genera! question of the compositional strategies which might be employed in H2 of a 
mode which begins in the upper register has already been raised in relation to 23. mahur, and 
as these will not necessarily have a bearing on individual modal structures we need do no 
more than provide a brief review, paying particular attention to the means by which contrast 
is effected. In a number of cases H2 reverts to the register of Hl,’“ and for the most part dif¬ 
ference is provided hereby the inclusion of extensive scalar passages, sometimes sequentially 
elaborated, and by shifting emphasis so that a becomes more prominent with, optionally, 
concomitant use of pitches above.”' But not always: in 146, where it might be thought that 
the need for variety would be felt with particular acuteness given that M is also a pre¬ 
dominantly high-register section, the range is extended by just one step, and otherwise no 
variety at all is introduced."' 328, on the other hand, after a similar high-register M, extends 
the range right up to e 

273 H2a again appears to offers nothing new, leaving it to H2b to provide contrast. But 
of greater interest is to note that both subsections have evident reflexes in other pieces, and as 
ex. 66 shows the whole group constitutes a set of variations on two formulae. 

145 H2b repeats the beginning of H2a, but then continues with an extended descent to Ff 
which recurs in H3b. and further development of the lower register (coincident, therefore, 
with Irak) is provided in H3 in 9 and 131. But this by no means a standard pattern, for in 
other pieces H3 may remain within, or revert to, the upper register.'" Modulations in H3 are 
relatively few: 133 H3a and b seem to waver between (the in any case closely-related) ru-ye 
Irak and segih, while the ubiquitous hlcaz family makes no more than a solitary appearance 
in 328."* 

The display of relative duration covers the material up to the first cadence on FI and. 


280 9.133. 145,146, 272, 273 (H2a) and 328 (H2a). 

281 9 opens with descending and ascending scales {fl-* FI ^ e), allhough it then proceeds much as HI 
(including, indeed, a repeal of HI 29-42). 133 follows a sequence ascending to/» by further sequences rising to 
a, which here makes its first appearance. (One may note, incidentally, that 133 H2b 1:1-7 and 2:1-7 ate 
identical not only with each other but also with 134 H2a 2:1-7 and H2b 1:1-7 (in irak).) In 145 a is absent 
from the first half of HI, but in H2 it is initial, and remains prominent; and in 272 we have a brief lower 
register beginning and then an ascending scale after which, within the confines of the e - a tetrachord, a 
receives greater prominence than in HI. 

282 It adheres rigidly to the scalar patterns already used in Ma and b: and until the concluding repetition of 

HI 33-48 it is in fact exclusively scalar (ff-^W-» 4). 

283 H2a begins by repeating HI 1 1-7 and continues by transposing HI 1 8-2 9 up a third. 

284 Aithough the expression of the second formula in 132 appears somewhat closer to that in 273 than to 
that in 131. in the preceding subsection 131 and 132 are virtually identical, so that we are evidently dealing in 
these two pieces with variant forms of the same H2: in all probability that in 132 (which is attested by ‘All 
Uf^i) was either plagiarized for 131 (which is not), or borrowed to replace an original that had been forgotten 
or was considered less satisfactory. 

285 146.272, both of which emphasize the/f- a segment, and 273. 

286 H3a is in 30. hicaz, after which H3b begins as if about to shift to 31. uzzal. But it remains stuck, using 
only the notes e/land g(withcfappearing once as a leading note): its modal identity is unceruin. Elsewhere 
one may note the presence in 131 Mbof hlizzamfwith an unexpected substitution of finalise) and in 131 Me 
of saba. 
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therefore, corresponds exactly with the contents of ex. 65. W (one time unit in 328) and b^ 
(one time unit in 145) are omitted. is subsumed under Bi, but c#and c are entered 
separately, so that we have in all:“’ 



Ft G A BJ c cf d e ft g n 

With this may be compared the display for M (or the remainder thereoO, with the exception 
of the terkib repetition in 328, and 131M, which is characterized by modulation. E (one time 
unit in 9, one in 132 and one in 272) and I?! (three time units in 328) are omitted. Bi is 
subsumed under SA / under /#, and d (which now occupies only two time units in 328) 
under c, so that we have in all;’“ 


287 

The breakdown for the individual pieces is a 

s follows: 







FI 

G 


Bi 


Ci 

d 


P 

s 


9 

6 

4 

3 

4.5 

7.5 

1 

13 

14 

21 

12 

2 

131 

5 

3 

4 

2.5 

2.5 

0 

6 

8 

13.5 

3 

0.5 

132 

5 

3 

11 

4 

4 

5 

25 

27 

51 

18 

7 

133 

6 

1.5 

2.5 

4 

3 

0 

10 

13 

12.5 

3.5 

0 

145 

4 

0.5 

5 

4 

2.5 

0 

8 

12 

15.5 

6 

5.5 

146 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

12 

14 

31 

12 

7 

272 

2 

1.5 

4.5 

2 

3.5 

0 

5.5 

10 

17 

6 

2 

273 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

7 

14 

7 

2 

328 

6 


8 

5 

2 


14 

15 

31 

12.5 

9.5 


41 

2T.5 

46 

30 

32 

13 

98.5 

120 

206.5 

80 

35.5 
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The breakdown for the individual pieces is a 

s follows: 







FI 

C 

A 

B! 


d 


P 

g 



9 

14 

10 

21 

11 

15 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 


132 

14 

15.5 

27.5 

12.5 

7.5 

8 

6 

2 

2 

0 


133 

15.5 

7.5 

15 

11.5 

7.5 

7 

3.5 

2 

0.5 

0 


145 

8 

7 

21 

8 

7 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 


146 

9 

6 

9 

6 

6 

11 

15 

21 

9 

4 


272 

8 

8 

II 

9 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


273 

5 

5 

14 

6 

7 

8 

2.5 

0.5 

0 

0 


328 

6 

4 

13 

4.5 

12.5 

11 

10 

21 

12 

15 



79.5 

63 

131.5 

68.5 

71.5 

70 

42 

47-5 

23.5 
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The shift of emphasis here is too obvious to require comment. When compared with the 
displays for irak it will be seen that the first one bears a general similarity to the second (relat¬ 
ing to H2) for Irak, but with an even more pronounced peak on/I'(28.5% as against 21.2%) 
and that the second is likewise broadly similar to the first for irak, with a peak on A but 
otherwise with generally level (if lower) values over the Fl - d range and a (less steep) drop 
above. 

2.2.9 The segSh group 

Related to irak through the compound ru-yi irak is the main-note mode segah, which may 
therefore be taken out of order. Related to segSh in turn is maye (and. among the modes 
already discussed, 11. bestenigar, which shares with it both pitch set and finalis, Bl). 

45. segSh 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

5, 6. Hi. 174-183, 216, 247-9,274, 275, 293, 317, 318 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Cantemir's account (p. 29) begins by stressing the pivotal importance {kutb-i daire 'pole 
(=centre) of the circle' Is the metaphor he uses) of the eponymous B! to the identificatory 
kernel of segSh, which is manifested by three notes, either ascending or descending from Bi, 
and has finalis 5^”’ The following expansion indicates that there are no restrictions on range, 
stating curtly that from Bi one may ascend as far as e ’ or descend as far as D; to this 
Cantcmir adds, in a formulation recalling the distinction between 27. buselik and 28. buselik 
a§irani, that two notes may function as the finalis: BI, which produces segah pure and simple 
(;<5ff ve miicerred), and A, in which case we have the related terkib 46. maye, a member of 
the modulatory family of segah to which also belong 11, bestenigar and 15. gevejt. 

The validity of Cantemir’s definition of the kernel of segSh is fully borne out by the 
notated repertoire, for the exposition is invariably concentrated upon the G - d pentachord, 
with the central 5^evidently prominent, and in the great majority of cases it is also initial (the 

289 The definilion (leirih) is as follows: 

•jljj 41— >.0- <t>l ‘•‘Ji 

n . Aj* 
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other possibilities attested being, not surprisingly, G and d). However, it is certainly 
surprising to find that in both 182 and 293 M ends with a standard mahur-type cadence 
fonnula on G (to which a finalis Blis appended in 293 almost as an afterthought).”" Both in 
the former and in 274 there are in fact sufficient indications of internal modulation to warrant 
deferral, so that 20 pieces remain to be considered at this stage. 

As with 44. evig, characteristic of the exposition is a wave form, the melody generally 
oscillating around BI(or, secondarily, around d), although oscillation may take place not Just 
around but alternatively below or above.”' For economy of presentation in ex. 67 two 
immediately succeeding oscillations in the same area will be juxtaposed horizontally, rather 
than vertically one beneath the other, although it will still happen, as before, that as a result of 
the recursive structure of the wave form a note functioning both as the end of one oscillation 
and the beginning of the next will be written twice, on different systems, with a linking tie. 
The most frequent underlying pattern may be represented as; 



in which the various points of entry are underlined and the optional area is bracketed. Be¬ 
cause the structure is recursive there are also various points of re-entry, but although 
choosing the most appropriate may involve a degree of arbitrariness it is clear that the two 
most important are the first and second Bis. In two cases, 275 and 293, the first full cadence 
is deferred until M, and here coverage is truncated, in 275 taking in only part of HI.“ Initial 
31 and the change of direction at C are often accompanied by flexures (BI c BI and, 
invariably, G F# G),”’and these have not been elided. 


290 In effect, 293 seems to represent e modal complex In which segSh is predominant until Ma, only to be 
replaced in Mb and. more obviously. Me by rest. 

291 And even, in the extreme case of 111. which omits <7, only above. 

292 As the beginning of the transition to rast in 293 is to be located already in Ma there is little point in 
including any partof M here, especially as Ma 1-2:6 is a repeat of the opening of HI (while the end of HI is 
to be accounted less a cadence on G than a descending formula linking it with Ma'by providing another 
insunce of the - C - BJ oscillation). 

293 Fl is the lowest pitch encountered in this set of 20 pieces, with the sole exception of the E in 6. Here 
the G Ff G flexure duly appears, but where a repeat would be expected we encounter E, which, as the notes 
to Part I point out, is exceptional and inexplicable (but also seemingly deliberate). £ appears twice in all. and 
on both occasions is followed by G. so that it might be just possible to regard it as the onset of a gapped 
ascending formula: 


But this is clutching at straws, for the formula in question would not only have penultimate A rather than c. 
but would also have a different characteristic rhythmic cast, its normal formal being ^ J i' J' i’ m . On 
balance, £ is a lectio difficilior that has nothing to commend it. and it therefore seems best to dismiss it as 
an uncharacteristic blunder, an inadvertent use of the wrong symbol possibly copied unthinkingly from an 
early draft made before Cantemir had grown thoroughly familiar with his own system. 
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The HI material exhibits, in general, a high level of consistency, although it was 
evidently possible to favour either the G - BV segment (as in e.g. 176 and 275) or the Bi- d 
segment (as in 111 and 175) at the expense of the other. Related to this is the degree of 
variation encountered in the approach to the cadence, where both ascent and descent occur. 
Although no particular rhythmic formula is favoured for the cadence itself, its pitch 
organization centres upon the descent d c BJ, often expanded to d c B^A fl^or d c BJc A BV, 
but despite the common insertion of a penultimate A there is no notated example of the 
sharpening to /!/which is exhibited in the medial cadence of 275, 

An especially clear contrast with the uniform location of emphasis within the G • d penta¬ 
chord in HI is provided by 275 M, where the G - BVsegment is virtually abandoned in favour 
of the d - segment. But even if not carried to such extremes elsewhere, it is certainly the 
case that, by comparison with HI, M is characterized in most pieces by an upwards shift of 
emphasis.”' In 177 M begins by supplying material in the G - B4 segment, presumably to 
compensate for its relative neglect in HI, but then jumps to d, and it is the greater degree of 
elaboration of the area around d, and its introduction at an earlier stage, that most frequently 
distinguishes M, so that just as we find in 40. irak a shift of emphasis from the initial Ft - A 
segment to <4 - d, here emphasis may be said to move from the G - d pentachord to the B^ - 
pentachord with, again, the central note prominent.”’ A comparable abstract of the pattern of 
oscillation in M is less readily definable, given its generally greater length and freedom of 
organization, but a typical assemblage of common features might be formulated as: 



so that, in relation to the previous pattern for HI, it may be said that the first B/- G - Bi 
oscillation has been moved back to the end: the same cycle is run through, but with the onset 
delayed. Again, there will be various points of re-entry as well as of entry. 

Display of the material in M (in ex. 68) need not draw upon quite as many pieces as are 
represented in ex. 67, for a number may be disregarded in addition to 111, in which there is 
no M.”* 

It will be seen from ex. 68 that where M is divided into two or more subsections the 
second or later ones tend to return back from the initial emphasis on the elaboration of (he 
area around d to develop the lower G - Bi segment before the final cadence. 

294 The obvious exceptions are 5 and 174: the latttr may hint at a modulation, but both remain within the 
same range as HI and develop it In much the same way. 

295 In the one segah piece in which there is no M, III. it is interesting to observe that these characteristics 
are already present in HI, which, as noted, concentrates on the Bi- d segment. 

296 5 and 174, in which M is barely to be differentiated from HI; and, along with 293, 6, in which the 
material before the repeat of the cadence area (time units 73*88) may be identified as a modulation into rast 
(concluding in time units 63-71 with a standard cadence formula on G). A further modulation, into IS. 
geve$t. occurs In 216 Mb. and another, possibly into maye, in 178 Mb. which cadences on A: both these 
subsections will be disregarded, as will 177 Ma-d, 249 Mb and 317, all of which remain within the C - c 
range and add nothing to the melodic repertoire already displayed for HI. 
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Given the common concatenation of prominent notes a third apart, it might be anticipated 
that in a number of pieces H2 would be characterized by a further upwards shift of emphasis 
not lodf) and W but to the </ - « pentacord with prominent p, thus producing, before ter¬ 
minating at a cadence on fiV, what might best be viewed as modal overlap or congruence with 
evig (rather than a simple modulation into it). In four pieces H2 begins with a formulaic 
ascending scale passage from G which might be expected to arrive at p, but does so In only 
one case.”’ However, three others open with a jump from BJtop,^' while//is initial in a 
further nine,"* and within this set of 13 pieces no fewer than nine broadly fulfil the expecta¬ 
tion of emphasis being accorded the d - a pentachord.*” Although this material is fairly 
homogeneous, no particular insight would be afforded by providing an analytical display, for 
the bulk of it couid be incorporated without difficulty—setting aside the inevitable differences 
in the cadeiKe area—into ex. 65: in other words, it exhibits a high degree of similarity with 
the initial exposition area of evig down to d, so that we encounter here, again, a zone of 
modal overlap, a pool of common melodic resource the identity of which is defined, essen¬ 
tially, by formal criteria, that is, the point within a composition at which it is appropriate to 
explore it. Another potential overlap, and possibly a more precise one, since it now extends 
to the cadence area too, is with a member of the modulatory family of segih, 11. bestenigar. 
In the event, the melodic profile of H2 in this set of segSh pieces seems to provide a better 
alignment with ex. 65 (evig) than with ex. 22 (bestenigar), but the sample on which the latter 
is based is so small, consisting largely of one piece by Cantemir himself, who is not always 
routinely orthodox in his compositions, that it would be wiser to leave the question open, and 
certainly not to exclude the possibility that the seg3h material might be definable as congruent 
with, or even a modulation into, bestenigar. 

Similarities with these pieces may also be detected elsewhere.”' But there is a sizeable 
group which provides a different pattern of prominence in which fcVnow comes to the fore“ 
—one therefore no longer favouring a chain of thirds but suggesting, rather, repetition at the 
octave.”' In three cases there Is also a cadence on />/,*“ although in general the degree of 
melodic resemblance in this group can hardly be compared with that in the previous one. 
Two pieces may be thought of as in some way combining features of both: 275, which could 


297 179. Hie other three are 5.175 and 178. 

298 111, 181 and 216. 

299 6. 176, 177, 180, 183, 249, 275, 293 and 318. 

300 6, 111, 176, 179, 180, 181, 183, 249, 293. And to them may be added 175 H2b, 174, in which d is 
initial, and. hjtther, 174 H3b, 183 and 293 Z. 

301 In H2 of 317 and 318, but while there is some emphasis on the d - /f segment, a is virtually absent. 5. 
on the other hand, includes a (and also bd but attaches no importance to p 

302 175 H2a, 177, 178.216, 247,248,275, to which may also be added 293 H3. 

303 This is panicularly the case in 216 H2a, where the initial repeated fif - //leaps in 1 are echoed by// • W 
leaps in 3, while in 178 H2a we encounier motivie repetition at the octave with, after an initial G ■ g scale, 
an almost exact reduplication of HI 1 entailing substitution of/f for/f {which reappean at the cadence). 175 
K2a exhibits a similar physiognomy, arising scale being followed by repealed descents from b/to//(if with 
a/in place of o). 

304 216 H2a,247 and248 H2a. 


readily have been classed with the first group were it not for the eventual rise to bJ (and c "), 
and 6, which clearly belongs to the first group down to the cadence on B/at time unit 55, but 
then introduces an octave jump and a brief phrase emphasizing in'.*” Further, although 
reference to a possible equivalence with bestenigar was made in relation to the first group, 
that should not be taken to mean that it Is necessarily excluded in relation to the second, and 
despite the absence of from Cantemir's composition in bestenigar and from his description 
of this mode, the awkward fact remains that one of the group in which it is given some 
prominence, 177, has the title bestenigar, and even if this could be understood literally, such 
coincidence is only to be accepted as a last resort, preference being given to the possibility 
that it could be a secondary modal designation. 177 H2 consists of a large-scale sequence, 
with a melodic arch from//(with an initial// ei //flexure) rising to 6/and returning to 
cadence on// which Is transposed first to d (with an initial d cf d flexure) and then to B/, and 
if it is assumed that an ascent to could occur in the exposition of bestenigar there seems no 
compelling reason for rejecting a possible connexion here. To the question of why, if this 
tentative identification is accepted, 177 in particular should be singled out by having the link 
with bestenigar recognized in its title, the most likely answer is because of Its unusual extent, 
for the same modal identity is also susUlned, exceptionally, throughout H3. 

Similar sequential passages may be found in H3, where they are merely typical, and say 
nothing of significance about segSh. In most cases H3 provides contrast, as expected, either 
in the form of a slightly freer development, but with a general preference for the lower 
register after the high-register excursions of H2, or in the form of modulatory passages. 
Among the latter may be detected the other two members of the modulatory family of segSh, 
gevegt in 216 H3b and 47. ru-yi irak in 293 (but in H4, this being one of the very few pieces 
in which H3 Is not the final section).” 

It is because of the high incidence of modulation they contain that consideration of 182 
and 274 was deferred. Throughout HI and the first part of M, 182 regularly descends to Fl 
(which occurs in no other segih piece apart, precisely, from 274), while in the latter part of 
M it is replaced by Ff, and the final cadence is on G. The suggestion, if anything, is of a 
modal hybrid with the beginning in 47. ru-yi irak and the ending predominantly in 48. rast, 
and the piece will be discussed further under ru-yi irak. 274 likewise begins with a descent 
to Ff. suggestive of ru-yi irak, but (sub)section-final cadences are all on d or BV, so that in 
this case discussion within the context of segSh seems more appropriate. As is clear from the 
notes in Part i. the correct assignment of material to sections in this piece Is somewhat 
problematic, but it is at least evident that the introduction of the upper register, especially in 


305 This either represents a different line of transmission or is a relatively recent innovation replacing the 
earlier continuation of the descending line (down to D) recorded in the 'All UfW version. 

306 The number of readily deteciible modulations is otherwise not great. The hicaz family is represen^ by 
30. hicaz, which appears in III (and. briefly, in 5 Z), and 34. nlgriz, which appears in 216 (H3a) and 249; 
43. muhalif irak appears in 179 and (the/- d segment of) 35. acem in 175 H3a; and 25. saba appears in 181 
and 176 (where it forms the second member of sequence the first of which, with eK suggests 26. beyati). A 
further possible instance of saba is in 6 (but if so in an unusual variant form, evidently altered under the 
influence of segHh, from which A is omitted), although it is just possible that an earlier seemingly intrusive 
and otherwise unmotivated e#(producing a chromatic descent: e d cfe BJ A...) might have been intended to 
suggest, rather, 16. Isfahan. 
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view of the low-register focus of the area centred on F# in the first two cycles, is made at a 
rather early stage: the most natural location for the central material in what has been labelled 
Ma and b would be H2. But whatever decision is made about which (5ub)sections this 
material might most appropriately be assigned to, there is no reason to think of it as being in 
any other mode than segah, even if the introduction of c# towards the end of [Mb] marks a 
m^ulation, conceivably a brief allusion to nigriz, conceivably also, if the beginning of [Me] 
is a continuation, a shift into rahat Ul-ervah. However, the end of [Me] marks a clear return 
to segah, and (Md) is again akin to much H2 segih material, albeit with an unexpected d c d 
flexure instead of the normal d ci d, which appears, rather, in [H2], [H3] is also modu¬ 
latory; the first subsection gives an initial impression of hicaz, but the A/preceding the 
cadence on Bi suggests a modulation back towards segih, arriving at the intermediate point 
represented by geve§t; the second, however, reverts to hicaz, and there is no hint of A/, 
despite the fact that the finalis is again Bi. 

Given the size of the corpus the displays of relative duration have been based, arbitrarily, 
on every other piece, The first covers the material up to the first cadence on Bi and. there¬ 
fore, corresponds exactly with the contents of ex. 67 except for the exclusion of 275 M. In 
317 only the prima volta version has been counted. g(one time unit in 5) is omitted. A# is 
subsumed under A, so that we have in all:“’ 



With this may be compared a second display relating to M. Despite the omission of 111, 
which has no M, the teslim in 175, and 216 Mb, which modulates, there is no need to co-opt 


307 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows; 


Ft G 

5 3 9 

ill 0 0 

175 0 1 

177 0 5 

179 0 5 

181 0 2.5 

216 2 14 

248 2 4 

275 I 6 

317 0 7 

8 53.5 


A Bi c d 

12 29.5 16,5 12 

8.5 24 8.5 15.5 

4 11,5 6 4.5 

4 20.5 12 10.5 

9 27 7 9 

2 II 3 4.5 

9 22 6 2 

4 7 5 2 

11 33 18 IS 

11.5 20 5 4^ 

75 205.5 87 79.5 


r P 

3 2 

2.5 I 

1 0 

4 0 

4 3 

0,5 0.5 

1 0 

0 0 

0 4 

0 0 

16 10.5 
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material from elsewhere, as the extent of the remainder still exceeds what is covered in the 
first. A ^ is subsumed under A and ei under e, so that we have in all;”' 



Thus although Bi remains the 'pole', as Cantemir puts it, there is a clear shift of emphasis 
away from concentration exclusively on Bi towards the Bi ■ d segment as a whole, with d 
almost equally salient. 

It may be worthwhile to compare with the above a third display, relating to H2. This is 
useful for its demonstration of the nature of the second shift of emphasis, up to f>, 
accompanied by a concomitant further reduction in the importance of the notes below Bi , 
which now become marginal. In 317 only the seconda volta of both a and b is counted. Fi 
(one and a half time units in 317) is omitted, cf is subsumed under c, under a, and ei 
under e. so that we have;”* 


308 The breakdown for (he individual pieces is as follows; 


12 28 215 12 

80.5 225 161,5 196.5 


309 The breakdown for (be individual pieces Is as follows: 


8.5 18.5 5,5 


6.5 10.5 13,5 21J 


96.5 61.5 102.5 


0 

0 
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G A BJ c d e p g a c' d‘ 

Ac the same lime, however, it should be noted that these figures represent a conflation of the 
different H2 types discussed above, so that although <1 and iiVend up almost equal, their 
representation in individual pieces is often decidedly unequal: as the breakdown for the 
individual pieces shows, the duration of bJ in 248 is three times that of a, whereas in 179 it 
fails to appear at all. 

46. maye 

There is one piece in this mode, 319, and it is also exemplified in 296. 

It may be recalled that within the description of 45. segSh Cantemir refers to maye as a 
terkib that results from the use of the second possible finalis. A, the implication being that in 
all other respects it is identical to segslh. Its exemplification in 296 certainly contains nothing 
counter to such a view, eVen if its unusual brevity makes it impossible for more than one or 
two essential features to be illustrated. Not surprisingly, maye immediately follows segah 
and, as commonly occurs in 296, is disguised by beginning with a repeat of part of the 
exposition of the previous mode, in this case a descent (time units 1-4) from dio BJ. The 
abbreviated repeat descent that follows, however, cadences not onS^but on A, this alteration 
of the finalis being the one single feature that establishes the new modal identity. A further 
reference to maye on p. 27 confirms it as a terkib with finalis A, but more important is the 
separate entry accorded to it on p. 52, which gives G as initial and then specifies ascent via A/ 
and BJ. Any further ascent above BJ is, we are told, articulated like segah, and there is then a 
descent on the same notes to the finalis, A. 

According to this account, therefore, the first, ascending, part of maye Is omitted from 
296. The omission of a major feature is hardly surprising, almost inevitable, indeed, given 
that the total span is only a single cycle of 10 time units; but it does at least allow the obvious 
conclusion that, even if normal. Inclusion of the initial G At BJ ascent was not obligatory, and 
confirmation is provided by the one full piece in maye, 319, from which this element is also 
absent. Indeed, the notation of 319 contains no instance of Af, and the piece has B^as initial. 
The resemblance to segah this suggests is reinforced by the generally seglh-like oscillating 
shape of the melody and is further underlined by the fact that, contrary to Cantemir's explicit 

310 The whole account is as follows: 

»jjj alS,. ■4>'+o ir" uJl-. »Jj{ *-ilj vU gjj-ts 

jD jljJ aol,. •Jj, ,^1 ajj* oAk JjI ‘jj* 4/^^ 
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comments and the evidence of 296, both HI and M cadence not on A but on finalis BJ ,-so 
that the problem arises of what other mechanisms of differentiation, if any, there might be. 
We may approach diis first by looking at the exposition statistically, comparing the figures for 
duration in HI with those for HI in 175, the one segSh piece to use exactly the same pitch set; 

G A BJ c d e 
319 1 7 14.5 7 1.5 1 

175 1 4 11.5 6 4.5 1 

and comparing the percentages for 319 (on the left) with the first display of relative duration 
for segSh (on the right): 



In both pairs the figures for 319 produce a higher peak for BV, and a lower value ford, but 
the general profile is too similar, and the sample for maye too small, for these differences to 
be taken as evidence of modal differentiation (if anything, the conclusion would have to be 
that maye was more seglh-like than segih itself), and it is only with the hindsight provided 
by the definitions in the edvdr that we could begin to read anything significant into the 
slightly greater salience of A in maye and note, from the perspective of segih, the slightly 
atypical duration given it in the cadential area. For similar comparisons with regard to M 
(omitting the final (sub)section (terkib-i intikdl), which repeats Ma), recourse may be had to 


5 and 179, which between them cover more or less the same pitch zone: 



Fi/Ft 

G A BJ 

c 

d 

e 

p/f 

319 

0.5 

3 9.5 22.5 

19.5 

18 

6.5 

0.5 

5 

3 

5.5 14 32 

21.5 

11 

1 

0 

179 

0 

4 10 38.5 

31.5 

29 

11 

4 


and in the same way the percentages for 319 (on the left) may be juxtaposed with the second 
display of relative duration for segih (with p and Fi in segih corresponding 10/ and Ff 
respectively in maye): 
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Ff/FI G A BJ c d e ft/f g a 


As before, comparison of the figures for the three pieces shows no significant contrasts, and 
the percentages in the following display are this time extremely close, compelling the 
conclusion that there are no overall variations in duration sufficiently marked to establish a 
modal identity for 319 separate from seglh. 

The nature of the pitch set, however, is a little different. The substitution of/for ff is, in 
context, unimportant (and/f will appear in H2), but the use of Fl in place of Fi is unex¬ 
pected, and where it occurs in segSh pieces has been associated with a modulation into 47. ru- 
yi Irak. But of more significance is the context in which it appears, for whereas in segSh Ff 
is particularly associated with a flexure at the trough of aBJ-G- BJ oscillation, here the G Ff 
G flexure leads rather to A and then d, the local points of emphasis thus being more 
reminiscent of irak than of segSh, and in the light Of Cantemir’s remarks it is reasonable to 
find the pegs on which modal identity hangs in the cadential use of A (if medial rather than 
final, as prescribed by him), which appears in HI 1 and Ma 2, allied to its greater duration 
as compared with segSh norms when penultimate before finalis Bf. 

Emphasis on A is also apparent at the beginning of the single cycle of H2a (which recurs 
at the end of H2c), where the </ • A tetrachord Is outlined before p is introduced. What 
follows, extending over most of H2b and c, is a development of the </ - <i pentachord, with 
the d ■ fl segment prominent, akin to that encountered in segSh, but with the interesting 
difference that although H2b 1 cadences on Bf it is echoed in 2 by a cadence on A. H3a 
begins with the same descent through the d - A tetrachord as H2a, and continues with a 
further descent through the A - £ tetrachord before developing the lowest register and 
cadencing on D, and whether or not this passage was considered to be within maye, it is clear 
that the initial emphasis on d. A and £ contrasts with the equivalent d, BJ and G of segah. 
Finally. H3b is made up of a variation of material in Ma 1, beginning with a'transposition 
from d to A, the importance of which note may be indicated by the fact that it occupies 10.5 
of the total of 32 time units. 

It has also been suggested that 178 Mb might be assigned to maye. It has finalis A, as 
prescribed by Cantemir, and in general terms its melodic contour is similar to that of 319 Ma. 
However, exactly the same general contour, a repeated descent within the confines of the d - 
A tetrachord cadencing firmly on A, can be found, for example, in 6. safayan (22 H2a), so 
that the justification for preferring to Identify 178 Mb as maye is, in part, its location, the fact 
that it occurs in the middle of an exposition of seglh. But there is also a difference in internal 


distribution: BJ should be expected to be more prominent In maye than in other modes not 
related to seglh, and comparison of the two, which are identical in rhythmic cycle (fahte) and 
length (40 time units) shows that whereas in safayan B^occupies 6 time units, and never 
occurs in a positionally prominent node within the cycle, in 178 Mb it occupies 13, and is 
positionally prominent three times. 

47. ru-yi irak 

This is succinctly described by Cantemir (p. 54) as beginning like 45. segih and then 
descending on main notes to its finalis, Fl. which suggests a straightforward segSh irak 
combination. Unfortunately, there is nothing in the corpus of notations to which the name ru- 
yi Irak is attached: it does not appear in 296, nor is there anything matching this description 
in the other kUlliyat pieces, 22 and 23, However, there are two pieces within which its 
presence can be detected with reasonable confidence: 293, where H4 develops the BJ - Ff 
tetrachord, with B^initial and F/final, and 182, where there is sufficient material correspond¬ 
ing to Cantemir's definition to warrant examining the piece here rather than under segih 
which, if the identification is correct, would be a flag of convenience, ru-yi irak being 
presumably a terkib too marginal to be considered eligible for the role of main mode in a 
piece. 293 H4 is constructed according to the oscillating pattern familiar from 44. evl$ and 
segah,-and may be similarly represented. Including all of 182, and omitting F/from the 
mode signature, so that the contrast between Ffand F#is always marked in the body of the 
notation, we may represent the above as in ex. 69. 

To ru-yi irak can be assigned all the left-side material down to Fl in 182, either really 
(HI, Mb, the second line of H3a, teslim) or potentially (the first line of H3a, where reinter¬ 
pretation is subsequently required). The following brief descent from BJotc is, likewise, a 
potential continuation, but once Ff is reached it is clear that a modal shift has taken place. In 
HI diis can only be to segah, which is exactly what one would expect if there were to be 
further development of ru-yi irak, the return to die first member of the combination at the 
same time marking the preceding Fl as an identificatory cadence note, but although the 
ensuing repetition confirms the continuation of ru-yi irak, the cadential closure on BJ at the 
end of the section, denying any further possible descent to the expected finalis Ft, means that 
the second occurrence of this material must be reinterpreted as, indeed, a modulation into 
segSh. In Me, on the other hand, the nature of the melodic development after the abrupt jump 
from BJ to Ff, confirmed by the cadence on G, indicates a modulation to 48. rasi.’" Ma 
begins as if in segah (and hence potentially in ru-yi irak), but fails to descend to Fk the 
cadence on A suggests, rather, a further modal shift, to 46. maye this time, so that it is only 
in Mb that ru-yi irak unequivocally returns. H3 varies some of the above material, while H2 
ventures briefly into the upper register, the g -+ A descent of H2b possibly interpretable, if we 
may hazard identification of yet another mode nowhere mentioned within the corpus of 
notations, as 50. gerdaniye. Placing within round brackets the identity of material that will 
either form a compound entity or will require subsequent reinterpretation, the complex 
network of modal interrelationships within this piece may be summarized as: 

311 Wiihin which the repeated BJ Al SV flexure at the onset of the slightly varied repeat suggests a further 

(micro-)modulation. 
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RU-Yl IRAK 

H1 (segah -»irak =) ru-yi irak -> (segah -»irak *) ru-yi irak segah 

Ma (segah -») maye 

Mb (segah -> irak =) ru-yi irak 

Me (segih -*) rast [-4 segih -»] rast 

H2a (segih ->) maye 

H2b gerdaniye 

H3a segah -> (segah irak =) ru-yi irak -»segah 

H3b (maye -») segih 

teslim (segih -»irak =) ru-yi irak 

from which it is fairly clear that, if ru-yi irak could not be deemed the main mode, the 
obvious candidate, despite the final cadence in rast, had to be segih. 

Despite the oscillating shape of 293 H4, the emphasis appears to be on the Bi-* Fl 
descent, and there is, indeed, no development of the BJ- d segment of the segih element, c 
being the highest note. Although slightly more complex, and including d, the opening of 182 
HI has an essentially similar character, but the continuation in 3 and 4 gives greater weight to 
the G - d pentachord typical of segih, and the greater part of Mb is devoted to the BV - d 
segment. The conclusion to be drawn from this admittedly small sample thus appears to be 
that there was no hierarchy determining the relative weight to be attached to the two 
component parts. 

The following display of relative duration covers those (sub)sections where the material 
defined as cu-yi irak is concentrated: 293 H4, and 182 HI, Mb and the final teslim:^” 



Fl Fi G A B4 c d e 


Thus although, as in segih, B/is salient, it does not dominate to quite the same extent, and 
whereas the development of the segah exposition gives prominence to the BV - d trichord, the 
general profile here reflects the different modal character of this material, the centre of gravity 
of which is located rather in the Fl-BJ tetrachord. 


312 The breakdown 
Ft 

293 H4 16 

182 HI 8 

Mb 2 

teslim 2 

28 


tor the individual (sub)seccions is as 


Fl G 

0 H.5 

2 9 

0 l.S 

0 

2 23,5 


A BJ 

14.5 19.5 

13 21,5 

7 12 

5 2 

39.5 55 


follows: 


0.5 

6.5 

15 

2 

24 


d 

0 


8.5 
ZA 

14.5 


2.2-10 The rast group 

Having introduced segih and its related modes immediately after the irak group, specifically 
because segih and irak combine to produce ru-yi irak, we may now at one and the same time 
proceed to a mode which also has a feature in common with segih, in this case the pro¬ 
minence of the G - d pentachord, and revert to Cantemir's sequence, which proceeds from 
Irak, with finalis Fl, to rast, with finalis G. Alongside rast we may consider the closely 
related rehavi.”* 


48. rast 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

1, 2, 103-8, 121-3, 127, 169, 170, 185, 214, 227,237-240, 270, 291, 300, 308-10 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

The noution of 105 has no mode heading, but its identity as a piece in rast is confirmed 
by the index (p. 106). 214 and 291 are variants of the same piece (and for analytical pur¬ 
poses only the former, simpler, version will be referred to), while 298 is identical with 134, 
even if notated with slightly different conventions. The corpus thus totals 25, the same as 40. 
Irak, and one that will only be exceeded by 57. neva and 58. htlseyni. 

Beginning from the pivotal (and eponymous) note G, Cantemir's nuclear definition (p. 
24) takes the familiar form of an initial kernel consisting of three either ascending or descend¬ 
ing (main) notes."’ Apart from confirming that G is also the finalis. the following expansion 
adds only that there is no restriction on range: it again takes G as the starting point and 
mentions the possibility of ascent on main notes up toe', followed by descent down to D 
and a return to finalis G."’ The modulatory family is defined as consisting of the milrekkeb 
makams 23. mahur, 24. pengglh and 34. nigriz: the ['used'] terkibs 17. nlhavent, 12. 
bUzUrk and 9. salmak; the 'unused' terkibs sazklr, tUrki hicaz and beyaii-hisar;”’ and 49. 
rehavi (which has a special category of its own)."’ 


313 A runher mode which could have been considered here is 9. salmak, again with finalis G, while (he 
earlier (*<3v/-/ 'alik) form of 24. penegah also overlaps withrasi. 

314 (isl}jS tjfi 4.4 Ki~‘ ■ ji*— tJjj 

• Jjj' ijljj toOS.iljla jjiS •J_,j gji 

31s dj tjjj tlSU .^1 ojjt o4js Jji ijallj . Jjjlj dj jjJ iLljJ tjjj ^Us u'**- jdS 

. •dS— tj^ jjjS <jS 1^11 ^1 

316 From sazkSr on (here is no punctuadon to separate the names, but that beyati and hisar are a compound 
here and not their Individual selves is shown spatially by the contrast between the wide gap separating them 
from the preceding entry, cilrkl hicaz, and the narrow gap separating them from each oUter. But more simply 
and quite conclusively, one may point to the fact that by itself neither beyati not hisar belongs to the 'unused' 
lerkib category. 

317 There follows a comment to the effect that whatever other modal affiliations might be suggested by the 
beginnings of diese various terkibs. their use of finalis G confirms (hem within the rast group: 
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The first page of Cantemir's notations, containing 1 and the beginning of 2, both in rast 


RAST 


This characterization, like many others already encountered, defines such vital matters as 
the basic pitch set, initial and finalis, and the most crucial area of prominence. But it is 
otherwise rather limited, giving, for example, no hint as to where secondary areas of 
prominence might be located; and it is also potentially misleading with regard to the normal 
order of events, for if the ascending scale formulation is judged to reflect successive upwards 
shifts of emphasis through the course of the various sections, the prolongation of the 
following descent to D is misplaced; development of the lowest register is often the first 
thing to occur. Cantemir's account is also inaccurate to the extent that it fails to indicate the 
standard replacement of F# by F#, not only as a leading note in cadence formulae or in the G 
Fi G flexure, but generally in low-register passages, although the omission is probably to be 
attributed not to a misconception but to an understandable reluctance to admit to the existence 
of a feature that so obviously runs counter to the assignment of rast to the category of main- 
note modes. 

G is defined as the initial focus, and in the great majority of pieces it is, indeed, the first 
prominent note to be elaborated, emphasis frequently being placed on the tetrachord below (as 
in 1, 107, 309). Given the size of the corpus, however, it is by no means surprising to find 
that this is not the only possible opening strategy; in some cases greater initial emphasis is 
placed on the tri- or tetrachord above G (as in 105,239), while in others the two combine (as 
in 2.103) to form a zone from D to BJ. But more radical differences are also found; whether 
prefaced by a jump from G or not, the initial development may also be of the area around d, 
which is otherwise the second area of prominence, Precedents for such variety in the 
sequencing of events are not difficult to find; what is rather unusual here is the flexibility of 
their placing in relation to the formal segmentation of the piece, for as well as being brought 
forward to the beginning, development of the area around d may be deferred until after the 
completion of HI and, as a further complication, higher register passages, the normal habitat 
of which is H2, sometimes appear already in HI. 

Accordingly, rather than present abstracts for the whole corpus section by section, which, 
given its size, would be rather unwieldy, we may divide the greater part of it into two groups, 
The first, surveyed in ex. 70, consists of those pieces in which the Initial melodic focus is on 
the area around G,’” while the second, surveyed in ex. 71, consists of those in which it is on 
the area around rf.’” Perhaps inevitably, the distinction is not always clear-cut; 122, cer¬ 
tainly, could be classified as transitional, and its assignment to the second group is somewhat 
arbitrary. 

In the first group (he exposition of the D - area in many cases follows the oscillating 
pattern already familiar from the exposition of segSh, the main difference being that the piteh 
is a third lower; 


■' - ' -/ “ ■ - 

318 1. 2. 103-5. 107, t08. 121, 185. 227, 237-9, 300, 308, 309. 

319 122,123,127.170.240,310. 
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The presentaiion in ex. 70 above covers only this area, which is not always coextensive 
with HI. In some cases only Hla or the first part of HI is devoted to it, while in 309, on the 
other hand, it is not until near the end of Mb that the exposition is completed. Those cases 
where the (sub)section is left incomplete, that is, where further material follows the develop¬ 
ment of the D - fiV area, have been indicated by a final -»(and, necessarily, the lack of a 
cadence). The positioning of the dotted half bar is somewhat arbitrary; if anything, the onset 
of the cadence area should be thought of, in most cases, and particularly In those with a 
mahur-type cadence, as beginning not later than BJ, so that the cadence is integrated Into the 
final descent and does not constitute a further extension after G has been reached. 308 is In 
nim sakil, but although the pattern of percussions in this cycle is largely coincident with that 
of the first half of sakil (and identical for time units 1-18), the melodic structure of this piece 
suggests that it would be more appropriate to designate as the internally prominent nodes time 
units 11 and 21. 

In general, it will be seen that there is a variety of possible approaches within an evidently 
common framework. Occasionally (as in 2 and 300) the lower (G-D-G) and upper (G - 
■ G) segments receive equal attention, but more frequently emphasis is placed on one at the 
expense of the other, the most extreme cases being 104 and 308 respectively. But while the 
former suggests that the treatment of the upper segment need be no more than perfunctory, 
the latter, together with 239, demonstrates that the lower can be dispensed with, in other 
words that even if the wave form is partially recursive, choice of the second G as the initial 
does not require a subsequent return to the first, while choice of the first does entail pro¬ 
gression through the second. Of particular interest here is the larger scale development in 309 
where, after the complete wave form has been traversed once in HI, Ma begins from £ and 
Mb is devoted exclusively to the upper segment. 

The great majority of the pieces in this first group pass on to develop the area around d, 
and it is thus at this point that the second group joins them. But the amount of material to be 
covered is increased by more than the addition of a further six pieces, for in both groups M 
also normally needs to be included,’” and to save space the twofold exposition of the basic 
G -d-G curve which is frequently encountered will be displayed in ex. 71 in a linear rather 
than vertical format. Although the two are generally equivalent one minor distinction will be 
imposed by placing the occasional ascents cog (except for one instance of the formula e 
d) all in the second column, The groups are not segregated; rather, pieces are ordered, 
broadly, according to similarities in the ways they begin. Those In the first group with a final 
-♦ in ex. 70 (indicating incompletion) are introduced here with an initial In a few cases 
exposition of the G - d area is followed by a reversal, indicated by to the previous D ■ BJ 
area. Although not simple repetition, this material could readily be integrated into ex. 70 and, 
to save space, will not be displayed here. 


320 Except for M in 1 and 185 (upper register); and 103 Ma, 104 Mb and 121 Ma (modulation). 
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RAST 

The general strategy is thus to make elaboration of d the focal point, to the extent that-the 
preceding ascent may be gapped (using a common formula that omits the preantepenultimate 
pitch, in this case A), truncated (beginning from BJ). reduced to a G - d jump, or even 
omitted altogether. TTie elaboration itself consists occasionally of a turn or variations thereof, 
but is more frequently concentrated either below or above and for the most part does not go 
beyond the BJ-flrange. The following descent may include further elaboration of c, BVor 
A\ and A may also terminate the first descent, functioning as a secondary intermediate 

These two groups cover the great bulk of the corpus; there remain only 106, 169, 214 
and 270. The reason for separating them off is not, however, because of a major typological 
dissimilarity in melodic strategy, although it is in fact the case that 169 and 270 rapidly shift 
to the upper register. What characterizes them is the fanfare-like figures based on the G - d 
open fifth which play a pronounced role, especially but by no means exclusively in the initial 
exposition (106, the most extreme example, begins GdGdGdcdGg). Such leaps are by 
no means uncommon elsewhere in the rast corpus, so that it cannot be claimed that this 
feature provides in itself a sound criterion for separate consideration; its advantage is, rather, 
(hat it facilitates comparisons with the pieces assigned to 49. rehavi for, extraordinary as it 
may seem, this was distinguished from rast, if Cantemir is to be believed, by no other charac¬ 
teristic than its imitation of western trumpet fanfares.”' To the initial exposition in these 
pieces, given in ex. 72, may be added the continuation in 169 Ma’” and also 1 M and H2, the 
opening of which Is of the same type. In 106 only Hla is given: Hlb and c are in the same 
high register (Hlb also with finalis g, Hlc with d). 

As might have been expected, the use of an initial G-d fanfare-like figure is no guarantee 
of subsequent uniformity, but something that five of these seven (sub)sections have in com¬ 
mon is that they venture, however briefly, into the upper register through an immediate 
extension of the fanfare motif to include the upper octave g (or, in the rather more startling 
case of 270, by jumping another fifth ton).”* Of the other two, I M also contains a jump tog 
(and. subsequently, one from d to a), but develops first the G - d pentachord. Only 214 Hla 
remains throughout in the lower register, and only here Is there an exploration, in any case 
held back until just before the final cadence, of the area below G. In the other five there 
follows a descent to d and, typically, elaboration of the area around it, so'that the preceding 
excursion into the upper register anticipates the normal order of events, for throughout the 
corpus, as in the continuation of 1 included in ex. 72, the most extended development of the 
upper register material occurs, as expected, in H2; only in 105 and 185 does it commence in 
M, and only in the former does H2 revert to the lower register. 


321 p. 46. For the passage in question see 49. rehavi, 

322 Even though it ends with a suspended cadence on A befisre the expected final cadence on G is reached in 
Mb. 

323 In 106 Hla ends with an abbreviated mahur-type cadence on g, and Hlb and c continue with a 
modulation in mahur {although alternatively Hlb, the abstract of which resembles closely that of the 
beginning of the Brst line in ex. 70. could be regarded as a transposition up an octave of a normal low-register 
exposition of rast). 
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Here, again, the corpus falls into two groups. In one”' the upper register retainsand is 
thus to be regarded as a further stage in the development of rast itself, while the other* 
substitutes /#, thus representing a modulation into 23. mahur which, because of its very 
frequency, must be deemed a standard alternative in the upper register. The first group yields 
the profile set out in ex. 73. 

Setting aside as unimportant the formulaic initial scalar transition from low to high register 
found in five of these pieces, confirmation of broad internal similarities is to be sought in 
what follows g, and the fact that all the material may fairly readily be subsumed under a single 
arch-shaped contour may be taken as a sufficient demonstration of a common compositional 
strategy. But within that contour there are also differences, and one may point in particular to 
the prominence of n in 127, 309 and 239 as compared with that of g elsewhere, suggesting 
two possible emphases, one on the G - g octave relationship, the other on consecutive fifths, 
G - d and d - n.”‘ A further such parallel may be noted in the range: just as the low-register 
exposition in HI (ex. 70) concentrated on (and was typically confined to) the D ■ BV segment, 
so here, too, it is rare to find any exploration above W, while in the ensuing descent elabora¬ 
tion of d usually develops the rf • g tetrachord. 

Such parallels and similarities also emerge from a comparison of ex. 73 with ex. 37, 
which is concerned with the exposition of mahur: after an optional initial ascent there i; in 
both elaboration of the area around g, development below generally preceding that above, 
where a is also often prominent, and there is then a descent to (or through) d. Both modes 
tend to explore the same register in the same way, so that the primary criterion of differentia¬ 
tion is the/i!//#contrast in the pitch set, and it is, accordingly, hardly surprising to find that 
the contour of the pieces making up the second group is also broadly in conformity with this 
pattern: they could readily be inserted into either ex. 37 or ex. 73, and separate presentation 
is unnecessary. Although it would not be unreasonable to analyse this group as representa¬ 
tive of a common high-register variant of rast (with the substitution offf being accounted for 
by the influence of its lower octave equivalent), it is not simply the case that classifying it 
under the rubric of modulation is more attractive because more economical; confirmation that 
these (sub)sections should, indeed, be assigned to mahur is provided by the fact that in three 
cases (106, 238 and 300) the descent to d is followed, as expected, by a return to the lower 
register, but not that of rast; the continuation through B rather than fii/(which fails to appear) 
is a further clear pointer to mahur.*” 

324 It consists, in addition to 1, of H2 in 2, 103, 170, 239, 240, 309 and 310 and H2a in 127 and 227 (1 H2 
could also be included, but along with M may be deferred for consideration along with the fanfare group). 

325 Somewhat larger than the first, it consists of H2 in 106, 107, 108, 122, 123. 214, 237, 270 and 308; 
H23 In 104.121, 169, 238 and 300; and 227 H2b and c. 

326 To be noted in this connexion is the d - a leap in 2 and between 240a and b, which may be regarded as 
an echo of the common 0 ■ d leap in the lower register. 

327 A fourth case, 237, is intermediate, continuing with B but switching to for the cadence, while in a 
fifth, 121, a return through a B^ cadence in H2a is cancelled by a further modulation in H2b. using boih/and 
B. suggestive again of mahur, before reaching the final cadence in rast (which could. In fact, still be regarded 
as within the orbit of mahur). A similar progression, if divided between sections, occurs in 122, where H2b 
returns to rast after an upper-register passage with fi only to be followed in H3 by a low-register (D-d) 
development with B, signalling a reappearance of mahur. 


I 


As a further complication might be mentioned the theoretical possibility that Just as this 
second group can be equated with mahur, so the first group, or at least some members of it, 
might be equated with 50. gerdaniye. As this is nowhere attested by name in the corpus, the 
only evidence is Cantemir's description, which is, essentially, of a main-note mode descend¬ 
ing from g to fmalis A (rather than G, thus serving to prevent it from being no more than an 
upper-register variant of rast). The fact that there is no instance of a final cadence on A is not 
of itself sufficient to dismiss this possibility: it is by no means rare to find a modulation 
which ends by switching back to the cadence of the main mode, and in this connexion one 
might point, for example, to 103 H2b, where fmalis G is preceded by a suspended cadence 
on A. Unfortunately, however, It is clear from the material in the previous exposition that 
such a suspended cadence may also be regarded as intrinsic to rast. with the result that within 
the rast corpus gerdaniye becomes virtually invisible, the only piece in which its presence 
might possibly be detected being 170, where the fmalis SVis no more than a link back to the 
initial c of the ritomello, the remainder thus consisting of a g -» A descent corresponding 
exactly to Cantemir's definition. 

In general, the range.of modulation in the rast corpus is quite restricted, to the extent that 
it is possible to speak, once again, of a degree of predictability high enough to raise the 
question of whether certain simplex modes are potentially viewable as higher level com¬ 
plexes. While evidently not compounds in the sense that there is an emic perception of their 
resulting ftx)m a conjunction of elements found elsewhere, as. say. with the derivation of 47. 
ru-ye irak from 45. segSh and 40. irak, and while evidently autonomous and not in need of 
any outside addition, they neverthless do normally trigger one or two specific modulations. 
The relationship with these other modes, even if not, strictly speaking, one of entailment, is 
sufficiently habitual for the conclusion to be reached that their inclusion was a standard part 
of compositional strategy, and to that extent the composer must have conceived 'rast', say, as 
consisting potentially of rast + x, where x denotes not any other compatible mode but one (or 
more) from a very restricted range, consisting in this case of mahur, conceivably gerdaniye, 
and the hicaz family, of which the preferred member—not unexpectedly, given the common 
use of Gas fmalis—is 34. nigriz.”* 

Within such a large corpus other modulations will inevitably occur. There are, neverthe¬ 
less, remarkably few involving a change of pitch set.’"' More difficult to detect, as usual, or 
properly to categorize, are passages without any change of pitch set which might be regarded 
as modulations or, conceivably, areas of overlap, the most obvious examples being 107 H3a 
and b, which in isolation would presumably be identified as 55. u§§ak, and 240 H3a, which 


328 Recourse «o nigriz is most frequently had in H3, where it appears in 2 10^ 106, 108, 237. 

270 and 300; but it is not confined to that position, occurring also in I Z, 104 Mb. 121 Ma and 185 H2 {so 
that it co-occurs with mahur in 104. 108 and 300), However, the identity of nigriz may only be established 
after a passage which by itself would be assigned to 30. hicaz. while it may also be followed by matenal that 
is more hicaz-likc in cast, and the presence of hicaz can, accordingly, be detected among the above in 2,106, 
108, 127 and 237, while it also appears independently of nigriz in 107 H2e {H2d initially suggesting 31. 
uzzd), 127 H2b. 238 H3 and 308 H3. 

329 25. saba attars briefly in 170 H3a (with final e), the same material then being transposed down a third 
in H3b. the pitch set of which (f# G A B() suggests 17. nihavent, and a yet to be identified modulation 
involving the juxtaposition of flV and B occurs in 121 Ma. 
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RAST 

veers from rast towards segSh. But a more acute problem is posed by the many (sub)sec- 
(ions, not all tucked away in H3. some, indeed, constituting HI, which consist of ad-* G 
descent. It has iKen assumed, at least tacitly, that these are simply part and parcel of rast, but 
at the same time they conform exactly to the norms of the exposition of 9. salmak, and it will 
be necessary to revert below to the relationship between these two modes. 

In general, the material in H3 that does not modulate conforms to previous norms in Its 
reworking of rast: the one exceptional feature is the extremely wide range, from D to e', 
exhibited in 185, but even this results from nothing more than a particularly extensive use of 
a standard ploy in H3, the scalar passage. We may, accordingly, pass on to the survey of 
relative duration, covering in the first display the low register material displayed in ex. 70, 
but including only those pieces where the relevant (sub)section is complete. In 300 it is the 
seconda volta (s leslim) version that is counted, so that we have:”° 



This profile is very similar to that of the initial exposition of segah; G and the two notes either 
side account for 95% of the total, virtually identical with the 93% for the G - rf pentachord in 
segSh, the difference being accounted for exactly by the marginally higher peak for G as 
compared with that for BJ in segHh. 

With the exception of 309 Mb, which would need to be split and is therefore omitted, the 
second display continues with the same pieces through to the end of M and in some cases, 
therefore, takes account of low register material omitted from ex. 71 (where its location is 


330 The breakdown for the individual pieces is 
D E Fi 

104 HI 3 6 11.5 

105 Hta 0 18 

107 Hla 2 7 13 


227 HI 
237 HI 
239 HI 
300 HI 


> follows: 

0 A 

19 7 

13 8 

29 10 

9.5 9 

IS 2 

18 12 

13 5 

21 15 

39J 2L5 

180 89.5 


BJ c d 

1.5 0 0 

8 1 1 

2 I 0 

2.5 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0.5 0-5 

2 1 0 

5 2 I 

5 i OJ 

32 6.5 3 
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indicated by *-) but necessarily included here. Since it is at this point that the two groups 
come together both HI and M have been added from a selection of four pieces from^the 
second group; 122, 123, 127 and 240.”' /is subsumed under//, so that we have in all: 


D E Ff C A Bi c d e p g 

From the very pronounced peak on G in the first group we thus move here to a far more even 
spread over the G - rf pentachord, which accounts for 87% of a whole. 

With these figures may be compared those for the third group. Excluded from the 
sections represented in ex. 72 is 1 H2, while for all the pieces except 1 and 214 the statistics 
coverall ofH.1 andM."’ /and/#are subsumed under//, and c#under c. c' (one time unit 
in 169) is omitted, so that we have:”* 


331 Of the internal repeals in 107 Hlb only the seconda volta segments (i.e. 5-8, 13-20) have been 
counted, and similarly in 121 Mb (5-8), 300 Nft <9-18) and Me (where seconda volta = teslim). 

332 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 


104 Ma.c 

105 Hlb+Ma.b 
107 Hib+M 

121 Mb 
227 M 
237 M 

239 M 
300 M 

122 Hl+M 

123 Hl+M 
127 Hl+M 

240 Hl+M 


60.5 10.5 5.5 


22.5 94.5 339 278.5 288.5 220.5 

333 In 1 only M is covered, while in 214, where the prevalence of/fin Hlb and Me Indicated a shift to 
mahur, only Hla and Ma and b are included. Of the internal repeat in 106 Mb only the seconda volta segment 
has been counted. 

334 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows; 


173.5 127 229 
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Thus despite the initial forays into the upper register, reflected in the somewhat higher values 
for the notes above d (and the lower ones for those below G), it is again the G - d pentachord 
that is salient, with (a slightly lower) 76% of the total. 

The sum of all three groups is: 


-.h ill .— 

D E Fi G A BJ c d e p g a iV 

Not unexpectedly, this final composite profile is hardly to be distinguished from that for the 
second group above: the only difference is a marginal lowering of the notes within the G - d 
pentachord (but not G and d themselves) to accommodate the slightly enhanced representation 
of the higher register. 

49. rehavi 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

, 125, 241, 245, 297, 337 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Reference has already been made to the surprising distinction drawn by Cantemir between 
rehavi and rast according to which the former was characterized by its imiution of western 
trumpet fanfares. It may be assumed, therefore, that in other respects (pilch set, identity of 
initial and finalis) no significant differences were discernible, so that without its fanfare 
figuration rehavi would coincide with rast. That such could be the case is neatly and conclu¬ 
sively demonstrated by the fact that 125, identified as in rehavi, is identical with 309, 
identified as in rast, and congruence between these two modes is. indeed, the first point 
stressed by Cantemir in his account of rehavi (pp. 47-8). But already the special category in 
which he places it indicates that, for him, its existence as an indepen^nt entity verged on the 


REHAVl 

illusory: it is a makam (not, interestingly, a mere terkib, suggesting that it had not been 
wholly degraded from its previously exalted status as a member of the most important and 
prestigious of all mode sets) that, loosely and rather fancifully translated,'is Classified as 'of 
fair renown but slender means' or, more prosaically, 'known but barely existing'.’” This is 
hardly surprising in view of the fact that when, after further preliminary remarks, Cantemir 
supplies a basic description, it is of a mode that begins from G, proceeds like rast (whether 
on higher or lower notes) and also has G as finalis, and he does in fact add that, as described, 
it is not to be distinguished from rast.’” But he then goes on to say that according to con¬ 
temporary musicians {bit zamdnenin mitslliifmdslar) it is the imitation of western trumpet 
fanfares that provides its distinctive melodic outline, for which the following definition is 
then reported; beginning from G one jumps to D (played sfortando and staccato);’” does not 
insist overmuch on Fi\ and ascends on main notes to d (according it a certain degree of 
emphasis). From d one Jumps to g, sounding now g and now d, again sforzando and stac¬ 
cato. One should then dwell somewhat on g. thereafter ascending in a similar fashion to d' 
and returning with the same oscillating, i.e. fanfare-like, melodic gestures as before to end on 
finalis G.“* 

At this juncture Cantemir goes on to refer to earlier authorities {edvdr-i kadim), stating 
that although they define rehavi differently, they also give two versions. The (only) defini¬ 
tion quoted later (p. 72) is presumably one of these, but it fails to shed any light on the rehavi 
of Cantemir's day.”* The important point, rather, is the reference to two versions, which 
suggests that the coexistence of two types of rehavi in Cantemir's day may not necessarily 
reflect a recent bifurcation. However, at the very end of his quite lengthy account Cantemir 
seeks, in effect, to undermine the rationale for any such distinction, implicitly denying the 

335 The (Arabic) original here, mevcud lll-isim ma'did lil-cisim. Is raiher curious, and it might be suggested 
that ma'di'id is a distortion (evidently deiiberate, as it provides an internal rhyme) of an original ma'diim, 
which is the antonym Cnonexistent') of mevcud ('existing'), yielding, therefore, the blunter meaning 'the name 
exists but there is no corresponding entity', and that this is what Cantemir intended is made clear by the 
equally blunt Turkish equivalent that he immediately proceeds to supply: ismi var cisml yok. 

336 lju oj—iil V" ’-“S <j>«' dJi jj ur“l Ji 

djS sLIJ fL hj Jj;! f*!* /'Jjb' ,>* ■jS-.ijJJjl oL- 

‘jjjl jIjS J-’i' 

337 As the first two words of the expression used (birden a(up kopmak) already imply a degree of 
suddenness of uansilion and attack, the third may be considered to indicate less a (sudden or violent) onset than 
an abrupt breaking off. 

338 ,^LL. :sjUj . sS jl,^l ■ Art' lA—«-• JS 

.ji,i •J • jA' i>i «!■' 4»- •Aiu Msrt' e^-^' 

»jjj IjJ yali . jljJ-* rt' CrtUI ••'JS w— •■‘Ji ‘ttrt* *3^' 

.jj{ . Ijl ilS ■ •tS si— CAJi Ji uIp 4}' J 

uSj uIj qlji jJ SLI irrt Jjl US ^jll , jl jj •ai- <U-j3 •.Att'j iA- 

. jjt c—1>—I sUISjIjl .dl— s—*3'*' vtrt' 

339 It suggests a stepwise descent to a finalis A (with which is associated a leadingnoic Gf) and evidently 
represents an earlier form of no relevance to tlte notated corpus. 
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independence of either form from rast; reverting to his initial classificatory designation, he 
adds in explanation of the phrase ismi var cismi yok that the name exists because of its 
[individual] melodic movement, while the claim that there is no corresponding entity relates to 
the lack of both distinctive pitch-set features and distinctive initial melodic features: even the 
fanfare element, he claims, imitates rast. There is a certain inconsistency here, the first 
statement being partially contradicted by the latter part of the second: but rather than taxing 
Cantemir with illogicality, the point to be emphasized is that by the very fact of questioning 
the status of the fanfare element as an adequate ground of modal Independence he does at 
least recognize its existence. 

If 125 provides the perfect example of the type of rehavi that is indistinguishable from 
rast. the fanfare type is most clearly represented by the brief sample in 296, the fundamental 
outline of which D G d G D G. The extent to which the remaining four pieces veer 
towards one or the other extreme may best be shown in ex. 74 by displaying the exposition 
over the whole range of HI andM.”" 

(337 is in the rhythmic cycle evsat, where time units 6.14 and 19 appear to represent the 
internally prominent nodes.) 

The general strategy of 245 HI thus resembles that of 296, and its beginning, even more 
closely, that sketched in Cantemir's report of his contemporaries’ prescriptions,''* right down 
to the fleeting inclusion of/f.*" But 245 Ma already begins to look much more like rast,"’ 
and the remaining rehavi pieces could be plotted without difficulty onto ex. 73. In most cases 
they complete the G d ^ G trajectory only once in each (sub)section, but as exceptions are 
provided by both M and (somewhat disguised by the presentation) HI in 337 this cannot be 
crucial, which leaves as the one feature that might, in the light of Cantemir’s discussion, 
serve as a criterion of modal discrimination not the simple fact of the inclusion of leaps of a 
fourth or fifth but their position and incidence. That a differentiation may have been per¬ 
ceived within the fanfare area common to both rast and rehavi is suggested by the beginnings 
of 296 and 243 when contrasted with those of comparable rast pieces, which should here be 
taken to include those in the first group, also characterized by initial development of the D - 
G letrachord. However, none have an opening Jump from G to D (or from D to G), Indeed, 
this particular interval is absent both from the pieces in the first group and from those in the 
third, thus suggesting as a possible contrastive feature not only the Z> • G onset of 296 but 
also its concluding G - Z> - G gesture (which also occurs just before the cadence formula in 
297 Hie): comparison between ex. 74 and 3x. 72, where the fanfare-like elements are more 
extended, but always have G as the lowest note, lends strong support to the conclusion that 
the use of the G - D (or D - G) interval is both specific to and .characteristic of rehavi. 
However, even if its inclusion could be sufficient to distinguish 296, 245 and, ultimately, 

340 Except in 297, which has no M. 

341 It was presumably the fuifare-tike elements in this piece that attracted the attention of Sanal (see notes to 
Pan i): but it is the only rehavi piece in Cantemir's coipus to be included in his Mehter musikisi, while one 
may also note that it contains 237, a semal in rast which fails to exhibit similar features. 

342 Its only appearance, save for a pre-cadential flexure in 241, outside 125. 

343 For a rather unexpected comparison one might try 2 M: 11-48. 
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297 from the rast corpus, something else is required in 241 and 337. As the contour of 241 
HI resembles that of rast 170 HI 1-2 and, if at a slightly greater remove, that of rast 127 HI, 
one needs to pursue the search in M, but here, too. parallels to the d - g jump are provided by 
rast 103 Mb and 107 Me. In 337, on the other hand, we do find an obviously individual 
feature, the alternation of G and SVwith which Ma opens: but this is most readily interpreted 
not as a particular feature of rehavi but as a temporary modulation into segSh; and while it is 
true that 337 HI also switches rapidly between the two melodic poles of G and d, it is by no 
means unique in doing so. Provisionally, therefore, 241 and 337 are to be classed, along 
with 125, at the rast end of the spectrum.*" 

The pieces in the third rast group were isolated from the remainder precisely because of 
the fanfare-like passages they contain, in the light of which it is not difficult to understand 
Cantemir’s contention that the fanfare elements in rehavi are also imitations of rast, especially 
as the incidence of such passages in these rast pieces exceeds anything to be found in the 
rehavi corpus. The fact that, on the evidence surveyed in exs. 72 and 74, the tessitura of the 
fanfares Is characteristically lower in rehavi (D • G - rf) than in rast (G - rf - g) does not 
undermine the argument from typological similarity, especially when account is taken of the 
reference made in the rehavi definition to similar fanfare-like alternations of d and g. Here, 
however, prescription and practice part company, for whereas such alternations are attested in 
rast, in rehavi they fail to fulfil the expectation that, being absent from the exposition in HI 
and M, they will make their appearance in H2.’" 

From the lack of fanfare elements alone it cannot be concluded that H2 is necessarily 
devoid of differentiating features. But none are to be detected in 241 which, indeed, goes so 
far as to underline its resemblance to rast by combining the two major types encountered 
there, beginning with material in 23. mahur and then, by substituting/!'for/#, repeating it in 
rast (although ending on a rather than g). Another form of resemblance appears in 337, 
where the beginning of H2a closely resembles that of 310 H2b (in rast), but thereafter the 
stress on the higher notes c' and d'is not something readily matched in the rast corpus; and 
matters become rather more interesting, and complex, when 337 is compared with 297, for 
here a rather similar melodic profile, again with considerable stress on the high register, is 
found in H3. Added to this material in ex. 75 is 245 H2a which, despite Its brevity, also 
gives prominence to ri’. 

It is conceivable that we have here evidence for the emergence of a set of combinatory 
preferences linking elements in a way analogous to that found in 9. salmak. In salmak or, 
more precisely, the one piece assigned to it, it appears Impossible to detect in HI and M any 
feature differentiating it from rast, and it is clear that ex. 19 could easily be integrated into ex. 
71. The related display of duration is, admittedly, not quite the same but, as ever, the 
evidence of a single piece is in this respect hardly conclusive, so that we are left with the 
likelihood that the crucial distinction is to be found in the contrastive material introduced in 
the later sections. In rehavi, likewise, the individual trajectory of H2 could have served to 
bolster the independence of a rast-related mode the initial core of which had come to have an 


344 Hardly surprising, therefore, thatEzgi (see notes to Parti) should regard 337 as being In rast. 
343 In only one piece. 337, do we encounter an example. 
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insufficiently individual profile. A similar interpretation might be put forward in relation to 
another intriguing parallel, that between the rather unusual modulations in 297 H2a and b’‘“ 
and 337 H3.”’ Further, it might be conjectured that the low-register fanfare element was a 
fairly recent innovation: it has been suggested that where earlier and later fonns coexist it is 
the later ones that are exemplified in 296, and the sample of rehavi it provides consists almost 
entirely of fanfare material: and it may be recalled that Cantemlr himself pointedly attributes 
the fanfare definition to contemporary musicians.^* One might, accordingly, speculate that 
125 and 241 (and for the latter there still appears to be nothing that would render illegitimate 
the alternative rubric of rast) represent a previous stage of maximum proximity and reduced 
independence against which both the lower-register fanfare gesture in HI of the other pieces 
and the high register and modulation preferences in later sections were reactions. 

The following display of relative duration includes 125, which has Just as much right to 
be here as its twin 309 in the tables for rast. Of the internal repeat in 245 Mb only the 
seconda volta segment has been counted. 241 Me is disregarded, being identical with Ma. a 
(aquarterof a timeunit in 297) is omitted. In those pieces containing both HI and M,//and 
g only occur in the latter, but the general lack of differentiation means that nothing would be 
gain^ by giving separate entries. We thus have;”* 


D E Fi G A B4 c d e p g 

346 As this material does not correspond to any of the modes described by Cantemlr it is conceivable that it 
could be understood as a transposition up a fourth of rehavi proper (with e replacing the non-existent eO- If 
so. the inierpreiailotr of it as an innovatory differentiation is, if anything, strengthened. H2c reverts to rehavi 
before the introduction of yet another modulation, into nihavent. 

347 But elsewhere no particular pattern Is to be observed in H2 and H3: 125 H3 reverts to the <7 • tf penta¬ 
chord; 241 H3 has a modulation into hicaz and uzzal; and 245 H3 contains (after a straightforward example of 
hicaz in H2 b) an unusual hicaz-type modulation with 6* rather than BJ. and descending below A to <? and F* 

348 And orve might further add that 245, which In HI conforms so closely to that definition, conuins in H3 


an unusual hicaz-iype modulation with Bi rather than Bi suggestive; 

also of 1 

L relatively late date. 

! 
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The breakdown for the individual pieces is as 
D E Ff G A 

follows: 

Bt 


d 


ft 

8 

125 

2 

9 

16 

50 

38 

23.5 

3.5 

2 

0 

0 

0 [ 

296 

4.5 

0 

0 

11.5 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

245 

4 

2 

1 

19 

5 

11.5 

7.5 

19 

1.5 


0.5 

241 

0 

0 

3 

15 

16 

19 

10 

18 

7 

1 

1 1 

297 

0 

0 

0 

12,75 

10.75 

21.25 

15.75 

IS 

4.25 

2.5 

1-5 

337 

0 

0 

0 

83 

30 

51 

28 

42 

16 

6 

4 


10.5 

11 

20 

191.25 

100.25 

127.25 

64.25 

98 

28,75 

10.5 

7 


This profile is quite close to that of the second rast display, if with a slightly more pro¬ 
nounced peak on G. The general predominance of the G - </ pentachord, which accounts for 
no less than 87% of (he total, is identical in both, but the internal distribution is not, the peak 
on G being compensated for by troughs elsewhere: both A and c are markedly less salient 
than their neighbours. It would be difficult to argue, however, that these variations are 
sufficiently pronounced to be deemed contrastive, so that whatever differences between rast 
and rehavi there may have been in the area covered fail to manifest themselves in the domain 
of relative salience. 

Such problems of demarcation raise again (he question of the extent to which the descrip¬ 
tion or definition of a given mode can be neatly packaged as an individual entity separate from 
others with which it partially overlaps or is in some way contiguous. For rast a standard 
contrastive modulatory relationship with nigriz has been noted, but of greater significance is 
the particular constellation of proximate modes, which consists of mahur (and, possibly, 
gerdaniye) in the upper register and in the lower, in addition to rehavi and salmak of (the 
older form of) 24. pen;glh, thus suggesting the possibility of an (at least) threefold modal 
overlap, as in e.g. 241 HI, nominally in rehavi but as exposition not readily to be 
distinguished from rast or salmak.”' With pen^gSh we can also, with hindsight, single out 
for attention further passages of fanfare-like material (more akin to (he rast than to (he rehavi 
model), even if these are differentiated by position, occurring later; and in general, despite 
evident similarities, it is possible to detect a rather more marked differentiation between 
pen;gSh and rast. apparent both in the emphasis on d as the initial focus in pen9g3h (a feature 
shared, however, by some rast pieces) and in the higher level of its salience as manifested in 
the figures for duration (25% as against 16% in rast). But that there is overlap nevertheless is 
shown by the fact that ‘Ali Ufki has no separate pen^gSh category and assigns (he five pieces 
in his collection that for Cantemir are in penggih all to rast—while elsewhere he gives to two 
vocal entries the composite heading rast-pen^gah.”' 

2.2.11 High-register modes 

In the light of the above it would be sensible to consider next the other mode relatable to rast 
and, before reverting to Cantemir's order, which proceeds from rase to 54. dtlg^h, to take 
account also of the others which he places in the same general category or regards as in some 
way similar. 

50. gerdaniye 

The category in question is that of high-note makams, the other members of which are 44. 
evi^ and 51. muhayyer. To judge by Cantemir's account (pp, 33-4), gerdaniye can be 
regarded as occupying an intermediate zone between the rast group and the remaining cluster 
of main-note modes, dominated by 58. hUseyni and 57. neva, with which It shares the 
characteristic of cadencing on A. 

350 The relationship between these various modes is also, incidentally, underlined by the order of pieces in 
the collection: 120-3 rast. 124 salmak, 125 rehavi, 126 pen^gSh, 127 rast, 128 pen;gSh. 

351 120b/233 and 122b/235. 
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CERDANiYE 

The nuclear description' begins, as so often, by mentioning the eponymous note, in this 
case g. But instead of then immediately specifying a number of basic features it proceeds by 
indirection, implying that the finalis must be A because if It were the lower octave note G 
there would be no distinction between gerdaniye and 48. rast, of which it would be no more 
than an upper-register variant.”’ It is then defined as a simple descending line with initial g 
and finalis A; g fl e d c A, but Cantemir adds the intriguing comment that it is very 
difficult to distinguish it from 52. arazbar and 53. baba tahir, although among musicians it is 
known that arazbar is reiated to 26. beyali while baba tahir is closer to gerdaniye. (Consult¬ 
ing the definitions he supplies for these two modes (p. 54) only serves to exacerbate the 
problem, for similarity with gerdaniye is now invoked in relation to arazbar rather than baba 
tahir.) 

The following extension, to which corresponds the normal marginal heading hiikm-i 
gerdaniye, begins with the unsettling remark that Cantemir has already stated that it has no 
wider range or domain {kUkiim). The justification for this could lie in the previous discus¬ 
sion about the need to have A rather than G as finalis, which might possibly imply that its 
range was restricted at least to the extent that it did not descend below A, but as it does not 
exclude a possible extension upwards such an explanation is not wholly satisfactory. In any 
event, for Cantemir gerdaniye consequently functions as a terkib which has no connexion 
with other makams, and as a result there are no compositions in it.”’ 

However unexpected such a conclusion may be, it is certainly borne out for the instru¬ 
mental repertoire by Cantemir's corpus of notations, which fails to provide a single piece in 
gerdaniye, and its parallel absence from the ‘Ali Ufki collection suggests that it was no better 
represented among vocal compositions. It is thus self-effacing to the point of invisibility, and 
must be considered equivalent to one of the ’unused' terkibs occasionally referred to in the 
edvar but at best marginal in practice. It is, surely, indicative that Cantemir does, at the very 
end of his account, inadvertently refer to it as a terkib, and the apparent importance that the 
edvar accords it as one of the three high-note makams may readily be explained by the simple 
fact that, in a system where the main-note makams are presented in a rising linear sequence of 
prominent notes, it fills what would otherwise be a gap between evi^, with prominent/f, and 
muhayyer, with prominent a. The gap, it might be suggested, results from a self-imposed 
limitation, namely Cantemir's discrimination, which in this context is essentially no more 
than an arbitrary classificatory tool, between main-note modes and secondary-note modes. If 
one has regard simply to high-low pairings the functional equivalent for g/G of the pairs 
evi^/irak (ft/Ftj and muhayyer/huseyni (a/A) is mahur/rasl;”' but mahur is disqualified 
because it belongs to the secondary-note category. The prominent position assigned to 

352 The same theme emerges in the course of the extensive discussion of 54. dligah where, having mentioned 
(p. 28) that evi^ (with prominent cadences on its lower octave note (ffl, he notes that gerdaniye does not 
follow suit, cadencing not on G but on A (dilgah), the reason given being exactly that adduced here. 

353 si-J Jji-S j; 

354 Confirmatory evidence is supplied by the hardly fortuitous juxtaposition of all three pairs in ‘Ali Ufki s 
collection. 


GERDANIYE 

gerdaniye within Cantemir’s presentation of the modes is thus one generated by a specifically 
theoretical constraint, and to that extent its absence from the repertoire need occasion no 
surprise. 

Nevertheless, the later re-emergence of this mode, which becomes sufficiently well 
established to generate compounds such as gerdaniye-kUrdi, can hardly have been the result 
of a conscious act of historical recreation. It must be assumed chat in Cantemir's day 
gerdaniye was not quite moribund, however faint its pulse. But to be felt, a pulse has first to 
be found, and in addition to there being no piece assigned to gerdaniye we also fail to 
encounter any exemplification, however brief, among ihe wide selection of modes in 296, 
where It is conspicuous by its absence. The search is further complicated by the occasional 
lack of fit between Cantemir’s descriptions of modal structure and the evidence of the nota¬ 
tions: it is in consequence impossible to prove, without other evidence, that the various 
passages in the corpus which correspond to the profile of gerdaniye that he gives, in any case 
a rather general one, do in fact represent it, so that the identification that has been suggested 
on behalf of 182 H2b (in the course of the discussion of 47. ru-ye irak) would have to be 
regarded as no stronger than a reasonable inference. 

Fortunately, help is provided by ‘Ali Ufki, for despite having no gerdaniye section, he 
does qualify one vocal piece in his rast section as in gerdaniye.”’ This is a murabba' where 
the setting of the quatrain is of the standard A A B A pattern. A is confined to the lower 
register, but for all that is not readily to be identified with rast, for although it has initial G the 
finalis is A: seen in isolation it might best be classified as in 55. ujjak. But the contrastive 
higher-register B corresponds exactly to Cantemir's definition of gerdaniye, beginning on g 
and descending to finalis A. 

The text for B is: 

dalub deryd-i gevher-i matffuda eri^tim 

I plunged into (he sea of love and reached the longed-for pearl 

and the setting (transcribed with J for ‘All Ufkl's J) consists fairly clearly of 3 cycles of 
3+4+4 time units (a structure which, intriguingly, the theoretical literature fails to record), as 
follows;’" 

i'rrrrf ffWrirrrrr nr r irrrri- tt— 

dalub derya-i 'if • ka gevher-i makfii-da erif -tim gevher-i makfu-da erifiim 
Example 76 

355 115b/224. 

356 I( is conceivably a derivation from devr-i kebirby the addition, in metrical terms, of a foot to a half cycle 
(34.4->3+444), and comparisons could be drawn with 348, where the existence of such a half cycle Is 
hypothesized. But a perhaps more mundane (if no less far-felched) explanation can also be considered: that 
just as in the case of 347, if with rather different results, ‘All Utki is here producing a garbled version of 
evsat, albeit with rather more severe truncation of the second half of the cycle. 
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MUHAYYER 


Taking this as confinnation of the accuracy of Cantemir's account, we may with rather 
greater confidence regard 182 H2b as a likely example, and to this can be added 170 H2 
(omitting only the final note, which is passing rather than cadential) and, among the pieces in 
57. neva, to the modulatory family of which of gerdaniye belongs, 68 H2c. Assuming that 
time units 4 and 8 represent the internally prominent nodes in ‘All Uflci's murabba' we thus 
have in all: 



Example 77 

The general similarities here are such that further comment is hardly required except, perhaps, 
in relation to the internal structure of the g - A span, which one would expect to be split into 
two tetrachords, with d therefore pivotal and, consequently, prominent. This expectation is 
fulfilled in a way not apparent from ex. 77 both in the 'Ali Ufki composition and in 68 H2c, 
that is by assigning a cadential role to d. Not so, however, in 182, where e and c are accord¬ 
ed some degree of prominence and d none. 


3S7 Another, if weaker, possibility is 59 H2b. Further, although gerdaniye does not 'n 296, therms 

one subsection in the other kUlliyal pieces. 23 H2d, that bears a general resemblance » 59 H2b and conforms 
sufficiently closely to Cantemir’s description to warrant the suspicion that it might also represent Ih even i 
the Initial emphasis is more on//than g. Lastly, on the basis of the relationship posited above by Cwtemir 
between gerdaniye and baba tahir—even if no mention of it is made in his description of the latter—we may 
consider as at least a possible area of overlap 157 Hlb and Ma. Feldman (op. cit. pp- 401-2) also ref^ to 
gerdaniye in relation to 283 Hla and b. and the former is certainly very similar to the material selected here. 
But as the piece is assigned to arazbar. one of the modes that overlaps with gerdaniye. it seems appropriate to 
consider it there. 


51. miihayyer 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

21, 36-8, 75, 81, 91, 199, 223, 235, 285, 341 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

This is Che last of the set of high-note makams, and with twelve compositions as against 
the nine in evi5 is the best represented of the three. Cantemir opens his account (p. 34) by 
defining the eponymous note as the upper octave of A, and he then states that it begins by 
ascending from e\ that its defining nucleus consists of three notes; but that it requires for 
completion a descent on main notes to finalts A. The following expansion mentions the 
possibility of ascending from aloe' and descending to E, after which there is a return to 
finalis A. Cantemir then adds that although muhayyer Is an important makam,'” it could, if 
one wished, be regarded as a transposed form of 57. neva because the outline A -»rf -»£ is 
pure {soft) neva. This appears a little odd, as it does not correspond exactly to the « ^ a -» 
A outline of muhayyer.’” However, it does provide the stimulus for him to mention another 
distinguishing feature of muhayyer, a tendency in descent to emphasize e and then normally 
omit d, jumping to c and touching on dt in the cadential approach to A—useful information, 
even if he fails to mention that this is not a characteristic of muhayyer only, being also 
encountered in 8. kufek and 25. saba. 

As usual, the initial exposition may be taken to comprise, normally, all the material down 
to the first cadence on A, even though this occurs at the end of HI only in 21, 75, 235, 285 
and 341. In the remainder HI has a or e as finalis (and sometimes, in different subsections, 
first a and then e), so that part or all of M has also had to be included in ex. 78.’” 

Rather unexpectedly, the one piece to fulfil Cantemir's initial e prescription is thus 285, 
his own composition: the normal strategy was evidently to begin from g or a. But from e 
285 immediately jumps too, which is the first main focal point in the majority of pieces, even 
if not necessarily much elaborated. There is then frequently a descent to e or d, an ascent or 
jump to c' (or, sometimes, d% and then a descent (sometimes with an intermediate ascent to 
it) to finalis A, normally elaborated. That a reasonably comprehensive summary can be 
couched with such brevity points to a high level of consistency in the coipus, and this makes 
. the contrasting profile exhibited by 235 and 38 all the more striking. The former begins with 
fl, but then, in comparison with the norms established by the majority of muhayyer pieces, 
opts for a radical reordering of material; it proceeds directly to the saba-like element noted by 
Cantemir as a feature of the descent immediately prior to reaching finalis A, and dispenses 

358 He gives here one of his rare characterizations, calling it 'great and highly esteemed/powerful' (ftlu ve 
'azit). 

359 It is just conceivable, even if unlikely, that the discrepancy could derive simply from an unwillingness 
to include a finalis D, both because it occurs in only one mode (acem yegShi) and because Cantemir elsewhere 
(p. 27) implies that this note is somehow marginal. 

360 In 223 only Ma is given despite the fact that the cadence proper occurs in Me, the reason being that Mb 
modulates while Me is atypical In its concentration on the 4 - A letrachotd. In 235 die melodic layout 
suggests that it would be appropriate to include M despite the cadence on A in HI. For reasons of space, the 
representation of Mb omits the prima volta ending, a rising scale from A to a linking low and high registers. 
Of the repeated material in 37 Ma and at the end of 199 Ma only the seconda volta version is given. 
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MUHAYYER 

with any attempt to develop the evidently characteristic high register, relegating this to M. 
The laner“‘ presents a similarly radical reordering or, more precisely, reversal of elements: 
after a 58. hUseyni-like opening gesture, essentially Agfl-e (also encountered initially, it may 
be observed, in 36 it immediately jumps, ku9ek-like, to c, and proceeds forthwith to 
the cadential formula with dk A following ascent then leads to the standard initial g c'bJ a 
contour which, however, here terminates HI, the subsequent development of the high 
register, also marked by dramatic compression, again following in Ma. The fact that the two 
pieces (hat appear the most unconventional in the patterning of the exposition are also the only 
two to include di may not be a chance correlation; they may represent a stage of develop¬ 
ment, or experimentation, contemporary with Cantemir, thus explaining his reference to r/l 
despite its absence from his own composition in muhayyer.’*’ 

38 Ma concludes with repeated saba-like phrases including dk, allied again to the omission 
in descent of rf which Cantemir indicates, quite correctly, as a characteristic. Indeed, thee • c 
jump appears in no fewer than eight pieces.’^ Also evidently justified is his comment about 
the need for a descent from the initial high register to finalis A, but what is not quite clear 
about the high register is the identity of the defining nucleus of three notes to which he refers: 
from the context one might conclude that it consisted of fl, g and a, but on the basis of the 
corpus fl, bJ and c' would appear to be stronger candidates. In the lower register, on the other 
hand, it is quite clear, despite one cadence that ascends from Ft, that there is no evidence of 
the possible further descent to E to which he alludes. Nevertheless, where the first main 
cadence on A occurs.before the end of M one might expect in what remains of the exposition, 
before H2 reverts yet again to the upper register, some greater emphasis on the lower, that Is, 
on the A - e pentachord as contrasted with the e - a tetrachord and notes above. The 
expectation is only partially fulfilled, for in addition to the subsections marked by lower- 
register emphasis’” there are others in which there is a balance between the two, while yet 
others give primacy to the e - a tetrachord, sometimes, indeed, recalling material from HI. 

In the main, H2 reworks and varies the high-register material of the exposition. The 
initial gc'bJ a figure often recurs, and there tends to be a more sustained elaboration of the 
area around a, with the a - c’ trichord or the a ■ d' tetrachord assuming greater importance 
than hitherto. Also frequent is a cadence on a, usually taking the form a gpg a. The pieces 
that do not conform to this general pattern, or conform only partially, are 91, 285 and 341. 
In 341 H2 is completely sequential, consisting of a G -» a ascent followed by a c’ A 


361 It has the title yUrUk diigSh. suggesting the presence of elements of, or a degree of overlap with. 54. 
duglh, in relation to which it will be considered further. 

362 58. hUseyni is also invoked by ‘All Ufki as the mode of 81, but given both its initial high register and 
Its clear typological resemblance to 37 and 223, both of which he assigns to muhayyer, it is difficult to see 
why he should have done so. 

363 No conclusions can be drawn from the fact that It Is also absent from the sample of muhayyer in 296, in 
which more recent forms are usually represented: despite being of twice the normal length this consists 
entirely of high-register material, so that there is no descent to finalis A. 

364 37,75.199,223 (in Mb), 235, 285 and 341 (and in 36 Me in the form e flV«). 

365 Not all of which, however, remain in muhayyer, 285 Me in 26. beyati being the most obvious 
modulation. 
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MUHAYYER 

descent, fuller development of the upper register being deferred until H3, while in 285 there 
is greater emphasis on the e - a tetrachord in H2a and b (with e the finalis in a), the higher 
register coming more to the fore in H2c. In 91 H3. as in 341, we encounter, reversing the 
normal order, high-register material conforming to the dominant pattern in H2 elsewhere, 
while H2 provides a contrastive modulation into the domain of 27. buselik, possibly to be 
identified specifically as 60. hUseyni-buselik. 

Modulatory material also occupies the central core of H2 in 235 (H2b-e), and in 223 the 
emphasis on the fl-a area is suggestive of evi?."* However, it is in H3, predictably, that the 
majority of examples are to be found. They provide a mixed bag, but with the hicaz family, 
as expected, fairly well represented.”’ The non-modulatory material in H3 conforms to type 
and requires no further comment. 

The display of relative duration is derived from an arbitrary selection of eight pieces. 38 
Mb andc and 285 Me and d are omitted: all modulate. In 91 HI, Ma, Me and 199 HI both 
prima and seconda volta endings have been counted in, but in 235 Mb only the seconda volta 
one./is subsumed under/f, g#under g and G#under G. F#(one time unit in 91) is omitted. 
We thus have:”* 


G A BV c d e /f g a W c’ rf’ e’ 


366 Even if the same emphasis appears in the first cycle of the exempiification of muhayyer in 296. 

367 It appears in 21. 199. 223 and 235, usually in the guise of hicaz itself alternating, because of the high- 
register emphasis, with jehnaz. In 199 there Is also an episode in saba. 75 opu for acem. ^ss clear is 81 

H3a where the range isyi - c', 6/is prominent and Woccurs in the descent to finalis/». 223 H3b again hints 

at evlc while in 285. after an iniUal 0 - e leap, c and e are prominent, suggesting hUseyni. There are also 
occasional modulations in M: the saba-like ending of 38 Ma triggers a clear shift into saba t" 
of which is A - A followed by ku^ek/saba in Me (reminiscent of the beginning of 93 HI), while 285 Me is 
in beyati and Md, which returns to the A - e pentachord, could readily be classified as in hUseyni. M5 IHb- 
e is a particularly strange area: each subsection is modally different, but none is easy to identify. n2b 
introduws b but also includes bi. c consists of a • <f' fourths except for one instance of g* that points away 
from muhayyer, d is penuitonic, while e might be relauble to evi?, even if initially it has/f rather ihanyJ. 


368 The breakdown for the individual pieces Is as follows; 


G A BJ 

21 2 27 12J 

36 1 14 8.5 

38 3 11 6 

75 3 24 15 

91 4 16 11 

199 3 25 25.5 

235 3 28 18 

285 9 ii L5 

19 136 98 


c d e ft 

13.5 18 28.5 17.5 

9 12 23.5 13.5 

12.5 8 15.5 15 

35 14 26 18 

15 17 33 25 

37.5 30 37.5 33 

29 9 29 8 

15 L5 12 ILl 

155 110.5 212 141.5 


g a bt 

23.5 23.5 6 

13 11.5 4 

13 14 8 

16 21 8 

40 77 34.5 

38.5 34 9 

23 58 21 

]7 33 14 

184 272 104.5 


c’ d‘ «' 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

24.5 10 12 

7 0 0 

14 0 0 

12.75 2.25 0 

75.25 12.25 12 


ARAZBAR 

The basic a - e - A structure Is thus clearly shown in the pattern of salience, although g is 
hardly less salient than e, and slightly more so than A, thus reflecting the difference in the 
relative importance of the two segments: the upper tetrachord accounts for 52% of the whole, 
the lower pentachord for 47% (with a shared almost 14% for e). In the tower pentachord one 
may note an emphasis on the A - c - e triad, the weakness of d reflecting the tendency to omit 
it in descent. 

With muhayyer we reach the end of Cantemir's set of three high-register main-note 
makams. But before reverting to the lower-register set and continuing with 54. dUgah, it 
would be appropriate to complete the survey of high-register modes by considering arazbar 
and baba tahir, two modes for which, if in ways not always easy to interpret, both the notated 
examples and the verbal descriptions point to links not only with 51. muhayyer but also with 
the more elusive 50. gerdaniye. 

52. arazbar 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

49, 61, 283 

and it is also exemplified in 296. 

According to Cantemir, as noted above, 50. gerdaniye, arazbar and 53. baba tahir are 
difficult to tell apart, even though he supplies what appears to be a neat contrast between 
arazbar and baba tahir couched in terms of their similarities with other modes, the former 
being akin to beyati, the latter to gerdaniye. But this symmetrical reduction, however 
attractive, is in fact a misrepresentation, for the second statement is couched in comparative 
terms; b^a tahir, he says, is closer to gerdaniye. thus Implying a degree of proximity, even 
if lesser, for arazbar too, and when we turn to his account of arazbar (p. 54) we find 
references to both 26. beyati and gerdaniye: arazbar, he says, begins on g, then descends like 
gerdaniye; it touches / and el, dwells on BJ, descends to A and G and then returns and 
proceeds like beyati, with finaHsA.’" 

In the context of Cantemir's normal technique of modal description this is a quite precise 
account. It suggests that arazbar was to some extent a compound of gerdaniye and beyati, 
but added a further characteristic in its lower register and at the same time possessed a degree 
of individuality with regards to the sequencing of its constituent elements that should have 
been sufficient to obviate problems of identification. However, when we turn to the nota¬ 
tions we find that Cantemir's arazbar corpus, despite consisting of only three pieces, does not 
appear particularly cohesive, and reference to ‘All Ufki only serves to increase confusion. As 
he has no arazbar section another mode label is unavoidable, but as he also has no gerdaniye 
section one might expect it to be beyati. But the fact that it is not is less disconcerting than to 
find that the two of Cantemir's three arazbar pieces represented in ‘ Ali Ufki's collection are 

369 vA' *-4'-^' jJj' t-u-* 

jiji ■ - ,\K^ CiJJA US yjil jmI C—Ijj •Jj- •IS— jjUl—ijl 
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ARAZBAR 

not even, according to him, in the same mode: 61 he assigns, rather unexpectedly, to 58. 
hUseyni,™ and 49, less controversially, to 35. acem. However, it is relevant to add that he 
does recognize a certain connexion between beyati and arazbar or, more precisely, the 
adjectival form arazbari, for he uses this to qualify a piece in beyati,”' presumably indicating 
thereby a particular attribute or variant, al^it not one sufficiently distinctive to require a 
totally separate modal identification. But what that attribute or variant might be is not im¬ 
mediately clear, at least not from the exposition (HI and M) which, considered from the 
perspective of beyati, evinces nothing untoward.” For 49 HI, on the other hand, which has 
initial A and prominent and finalis /, the appropriateness of the acem label seems Incon- 
testible. But Ma soon begins to diverge from its normal lines of development, first 'dwelling 
on BJ‘, a feature which may occur in acem, as in 269, but is not (cf. ex. 56) generally 
characteristic, and then sheering away by emphasizing G, as if modulating to 55. ujiak. "nils 
is followed in Mb by an explicit shift to beyati with the inclusion of et. 

The survey given above in ex. 79 therefore discards 49 HI, but includes 49 M. It also 
integrates the presentation of the high-register passages in H2, which typically have an upper- 
octave cadence on a, with that of the remaining material. H3 is generally omitted, but an 
exception is made for 283 HSb.” 283 Hid and H2a, the latter essentially a transposition of 
the former, may be identified as modulatory, and have likewise be omitted. 

Some of the features Cantemir describes are illustrated in the brief sample in 296. Its 
initial descent from g through prominent rf to G (although not the prominence of the latter) 
accords with the evidence for gerdaniye adduced in ex. 77, while despite the absence off and 
ei the final descending exposition of the d - /I tetrachord likewise supports the notion of a 
connexion with beyati. In any event, irrespective of what it might omit, the characteristic 
nature of its material is demonstrated by the clear parallels furnished by 61 Hlb and 283 Hla. 
Of the other elements he mentions/ appears only in the initial and still presumably acem-like 
area of 49, but eK the incontrovertible signal of a shift to beyati, occurs in both 49 and 283 
(where it also reappears in H3). 

Cantemir suggests as a further characteristic a prominent BJ followed by a descent to A 
and G before a final beyati-like passage and, broadly speaking, all three pieces bear this out. 
But if we thus find that in the main his prescriptions are followed, it is also the case that we 

370 Given the initial ascent from fl to prominent a 51. muhayyer wouM seem a more likely candidate. But 
as he also assigns another initially high-register piece (which for Cantemir is in muhayyer) to hllseyni (see n. 
362). perhaps one should not be too surprised. 

371 54 in Caniemir's collection (but to add further to the confusion, for Cantemir this piece is not in beyati 
but In neva). Also relevant here is to note that in his beyati index (p.l 17) Cantemir lists among the ni- 
meveud pieces one which has the title (or qualification) arazbar. 

372 It follows a standard d-* A trajectory. BJ Is fairly prominent, especially in HI 1 and 2, but the most 
strikingfeaiuieis the cadential use of the formula A f/G A (which is more commonly initial). In the present 
context, however, this is irrelevant, and there is nothing to correspond to the descent from g which appears In 
both 61 and 283 (the highest pitch is In fact e). Likewise, no particular significance attaches to the near- 
ideniiiy of the first half of M 1 and 61 Ma 1 (which can in any case be matched by the near identity of the 
first half of HI 3 and the first half of 158 Me 1, in baba tahir,..). 

373 The remaining material is either modulatory (49 H3a, 61 H3,283 K3a) or a repetition of earlier materia! 
(49 H3b). 
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encounter one evidently important feature he fails to note, the extensive high-register block of 
materia! contained within the initial exposition in HI in both 61 and 283, at the core of which 
is a wave-form oscillation between// and a (with which may be compared the briefer high- 
register passage in 49 H2). This, to anticipate, fits his description of the beginning of baba 
tahir, and to the extent that it may represent an area of overlap helps to explain the difficulties 
in discriminating between these two modes (and gerdaniye) previously alluded to, especially 
as it also points beyond baba tahir to links with muhayyer. 

If we regard the BJ A G element as specific to arazbar but label the other features by 
modal affiliation we obtain the following distribution: 


arazbar 49 Mb 

gerdaniye 

beyati 49 Mb 

baba tahir (49 H2) 

acem 49 HI 


61 Hlb, Mb, H2c 
61 Hlb, Mb, H2c 

61 Hla. Ma, H2b 


283 Hla, c, e (296) 

283 Hla, e 296 

283 Hlc, H3b 296 

283 Hlb 


This may help explain why ‘All Ufki chose different modal designations for49and61: both 
pieces omit one of the elements in the A set, which for Cantemir are constitutive of arazbar 
(and, significantly, co-occur in 296).”* But although 49 and 61 have very little In common in 
HI and M, H2 does offers some degree of convergence, even if it is not without significance 
that 49 H2 cadences on e and 61 H2b on d. However, there is no echo of this material in 
283 H2.’” 

The following display of relative duration omits the modulatory 49 HI and 283 Hid, but 
otherwise covers HI and M. ei, given the reference to beyati, is accorded a separate entry, 
but/ (4 time units in 49) is subsumed under p. d' (one time unit in 283) is omitted, so that 
we have:”* 


374 As noted above, the conjunction of gerdaniye and beyati elements is also absent from the initial 
exposition of the piece which 'Aii Ufki does characterize as arazbari; but the gerdaniye element may be 
identified in H2. Absent again from this piece is the BV A C descent, regarded here as an element not shared 
with the other modes that overlap with it, so that it must be some other feature that triggered his use of the 
label. One may further remark (cf. n 142) on the lack of any obvious resemblance to beyati in 61 (apart, 
possibly, from the surely too late H3), which makes the identification of the almost identical 330 as in beyati 
all the stranger. 

375 283 H2b has some faint similarity with 61 H2a, both descending to finalis a, but H2a is a slightly 
varied transposition to the upper octave of Hid, in any case identifiable as a modulation into 45. segah/46. 
maye. The same modulation, although possibly beginning from 24. pen9gah, appears in 61 H3. while in 283 
H3a we encounter 58. hUseyni and in 49 H3a a less easily identified mode: the pilch set is that of 27. buselik, 
but c is initial, medially prominent, and finalis. 


376 The breakdown for the individual pieces Is i 
0 A c d 


61 3.5 15,5 

283 6 32 

49 18 28 

296 2 5 

29-5 80.5 


B< 

18.5 11.5 14.5 

36 29 26 

37 31 40 

2 2 2J 

94.5 73.5 83 


: follows: 

0 12.5 

2 15.5 

6 9 

3 2 

8 39 


fl g a c ■ 

13.5 17,5 10,5 2.5 0 

21 23.5 21 7 4 

5 2 0 0 0 

2 L5 0 g 0 

41.5 44,5 31.5 9.5 4 
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G A BJ c d et e fl g a M c' 


We thus appear to have two clearly differentiated zones, the A - d tetrachord. accounting for 

61% of the whole, within which BUs salient, if only narrowly; and the e - n tetrachord, 

accounting for 29% of the whole. However, the various disparities between the three pieces 

remarked on above mean that the usefulness of these figures is limited in the extreme: it will 

be seen, for example, that the difference between the two zones exaggerates only slightly the 

values exhibited in 283, but is at the same time a mean between a complete absence of ; 

contrast in 61 and a much more extreme contrast in 49, | 

53. baba lahir ^ 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

157. 158.340 I 

and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Of this parallel group of three pieces, 158 has no mode heading, while that for 340. is just i 

tahir. However, 158 forms a pair with 157, of which it is the tmire, and in an/"case the I 

index (p. 124) confirms their common Identity by including all three within the baba tahir , 

entry. As with 52. arazbar, there is no section for baba tahir in ‘All Ufki’s collection, so that | 

the one piece he includes, 158, must be assigned to another makam. His preference is for 
51. muhayyer, which in this case is actually one of the two options implied by Cantemirs ^ 

description. 

This begins (p. 54), after the normal heading, with what is, in the present context of 
unclear boundaries and variant designations, an interesting slip of the pen, the name arazbar 
being substituted. But it thereafter proceeds in a straightforward manner, informing us that 
baba tahir begins on a, and is initially identical with muhayyer; it then descends like 26. ' 

beyati to d, on which it dwells, thereby making beyati manifest, and then descends via c and j 

BHo finalis A.’” Nowhere else among the various comments on the difficult*to-disentangle 
group of 50. gerdaniye, arazbar and baba tahir is muhayyer invoked, and a further layer of 
confusion results from the fact that the Injection of this unsuspected new element is matched ; 

by the omission of any reference to gerdaniye, to which, it may be recalled, baba tahir had 
previously been declared closer than arazbar. Thus Cantemir's descriptions suggest that the 

377 jiU <.*1- ^ ••■Jt 
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two can be summarized grosso mode as: 

baba tahir = muhayyer + beyati 

arazbar = gerdaniye + beyati 

whereas his remarks on gerdaniye suggest that there is greater justification for associating it 
with baba tahir than with arazbar. Although it can hardly be said that the evidence of the 
notations bears out this contention, a case can certainly be made for a greater degree of over¬ 
lap between baba tahir and arazbar than is suggested by the x -t- z versus y + z reductions (and 
hence for a higher degree of confusion as to identity). In the arazbar pieces the presence has 
been noted of initial baba tahir-like (and hence, presumably, muhayyir-related) material, so 
that the reduction could Justifiably be expanded to muhayyer + gerdaniye -t- beyati. while a 
case of sorts could also be made for the addition of gerdaniye to the basic baba tahir ingre¬ 
dients, thereby leading to an identical formulation. Thus the initial muhayyer-related material 
of baba tahir is frequently followed by a descent to d in which g normally occupies a pro¬ 
minent node, and although the reference to beyati ties in with the shift of emphasis to d (as 
contrasted with the prominence of e in muhayyer proper), it would still be more realistic to 
describe this as akin to gerdaniye, for beyati does not generally contain a descent from the 
upper register in the exposition (cf. ex. 43) and in any case normally has/, not/?. 

It is just possible that 340 can shed some light on this apparent inconsistency. A fragment 
attributed to Angeli, and almost certainly late, it descends initially to d via /#. but then 
immediately introduces, and stresses,/, which fits well with a shift to beyati, and it is 
therefore just possible that rather than refer to gerdaniye in relation to a minor inflection of a 
descent that would occur anyway within a continuation of muhayyer-related material, 
Cantemir chose to. allude to a recent development in which the following beyati component 
had begun to generate a preference for/. 

With minor reservations, all three baba tahir pieces are quite similar to each other, so that 
there are none of the radical differences encountered in arazbar. However, not too much 
should be made of this contrast: 158 is, after all, a nazire of 157, so that close kinship is 
only to be expected, while 340, even within the brief compass of HI and part of M. which is 
all that survives, manages to vary the initial pitch-set and exhibit other differences of 
approach also. These can be seen in the survey in ex. 80, which excludes only the modu¬ 
lations in H3 of 157 and 158 and in 158 H2c. One of the borrowings from 157 that 158 
makes is Hlb 1, which is, with only minor variations, a transposition one step down of Hla 
1, and it has, accordingly, been placed directly beneath. For reasons of space the/? - n 
oscillations of the muhayyer-related element have been displayed horizontally. 

The sample provided by 296. with which the three pieces are in broad agreement, 
suggests a basic/?-> a d~*A outline, d being the centre of an area of elaboration. 
This accords tolerably well with Cantemir’s description, although when the elaboration rises 
throu<’h fSto git can hardly be said lobe typical of beyati. But the use of d as a (sub)section 
finalis in 157 Hla and b confirms its pivoul role between two segments, so that the opening 
elaboration in Ma, which includes (hedgfted formula, may still be regarded as transitional, 
and what follows is readily classifiable as In beyati (although in the absence of eh which 
appears nowhere in these three pieces, this is not necessarily the only possible analysis). 157 
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Mb continues to develop the beyati component, after which the concluding Me can be viewed 
as a brief reprise of both elements. Such a reprise is lacking in 158, but it is otherwise iden- 
lical in the patterning of its modal exposition, HI being devoted to the muhayyer-reiated 
material. M to the beyati segment. Both subsections of HI cadence not ond, as in 157, but 
on e, which has the effect of delaying the transition to beyati and could be interpreted as 
emphasizing kinship with muhayyer, not only because it frequently functions there too as a 
section finalis but also because the resulting e - c jump (between Hlb and Ma) is one of its 
characteristics. 340 HI is similar in expository structure to HI in the other pieces, even if 
beginning with ann Wci flexure foreign to muhayyer and reminiscent, rather, of 21, sUnbQle. 
This potential association is, however, denied by the repeated a trajectory 

of 1, and although the two following cycles are suggestive of 35. acem they are also inter¬ 
pretable in terms of an extended elaboration of d within the context of beyati. Hlb functions 
like 157 Me, as a summarizing reprise, although condensed to the point of omitting/# in 
favour of the descent through/tod, so that there is this time a rather stronger hint of parallels 
with the upper register in some beyati pieces (see ex. 45). 

In both 157 and 158 muhayyer-reiated material also predominates in H2 (although it was 
doubtless the high register of HI that was instrumental in 'Ali Ufki's choice of muhayyer for 
158). This is only to be expected, not only because there is normally a concentration on the 
higher register in H2, but also because it will be followed by M, which in each case'empha¬ 
sizes the lower-register beyati element.”' 

What is involved is, nevertheless, register and pitch set rather than melodic trajectory, and 
it should be said that the phrase 'muhayyer-reiated' has been used above out of deference to 
Cantemir's definition rather than out of any conviction as to its fundamental accuracy. His 
reference to muhayyer in relation to baba tahir goes against the grain of his previous remarks, 
and it is not inconceivable that it was co-opted as the next-best substitute for gerdaniye 
precisely in order to avoid duplicating the y + z formulation he had just given for arazbar. It 
is true that there is an obvious overlap in register between the Initial exposition of muhayyer 
and that of baba tahir (the left-hand half of ex. 80), but here the notations point to a basic 
initial //-»a -* d outline, suggestive of an overlap with a segment of 44. evi9 rather than 
with muhayyer, for which the comparable outline is g-»n --*c'-*a-ie. Also to be noted is 
what may be interpreted as a shift towards gerdaniye effected by the transposition of 157 Hla 
1 down a tone in Hlb (replicated in 158 Hlb). It is impossible to say whether this is any 
more than a random quirk of one piece simply copied by the other and of no particular im¬ 
portance for the structure of baba tahir as a whole, but it does reinforce a modal relationship 
about which Cantemlr had previously been insistent.’” 

In the following display of relative duration/is subsumed under/f and blunder bL G 


378 In 340 H2 Is missing, but It may be suspected that in this piece a different pattern would have been 
found, for the brief surviving fragment of M anticipates features normally reserved to H2: it exhibits the 
typical H2 formula of an the initial rising scale, and the following jump from j to c' already takes it to the 
highest pitch reached in K2 in 157 and 158. 

379 More explicit modulations occur in 157 H3 (borrowed entire for 158 H3). which is in acem. and 158 
H2c, in 31. uzzai. 


(half a time unit in 158) is omitted, so that we have:’" 
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Apart from showing clearly the salience of <f, this profile underlines the difference between 
the upper register material and muhayyer, for the relative importance of ft (weak) and e 
(strong) in muhayyer is here reversed. It also contrasts markedly with that for arazbar. 
showing a much more even balance between registers. 

2.2.12 The u§§ak group 

We may now revert to the low-register main-note makams, picking up Cantemir's ascending 
sequence, which began with irak with finalis Ft followed by rast with finalis G, so that we 
now arrive at modes with finalis A. represented, at least initially, by dllglh. As this is 
followed by segih, associated with BV, and fargih, associated with c, which have already 
been considered, what still remains of the series to be examined consists of neva and 
hUseyni, the two main-note makams associated with d ind e respectively, but again normally 
with finalis A, so that they could be grouped together with dUgah. But rather than begin widi 
one of these, we may resume where we left off, with the mode that Cantemir presents after 
rast, the one particularly associated with the note A, and at the same time the most elusive and 
awkward of the series, that is (or, as we shall later find, is not), dtlgSh. 


54. diigdh 

In fact, Cantemir presents dUgIh as a kind of Cheshire cat, sharing its name with (or taking 
the name of) this most important of notes, but then vanishing behind the mysterious smile of 
a piece he assigns to a mode whose existence he denies. 

He begins his extremely lengthy and complex account (pp. 25-9) by referring to the dis¬ 
agreements among musicians concerning the nature of dUg4h and their failure to explain their 
views clearly: some assert that there is no such makam, while others claim, in a formulation 
reminiscent of his own categorization of rehavl, that it is a jo ‘be ('branch', an ancient term 
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The breakdown for the individual sections is 

. as follows: 






A 


c 

d 

e 

fl 

g 

a 

bJ 

296 


4.75 

1 

0.75 

5 

0.75 

3 

2.25 

2 

0.5 

' 157 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6.5 

17.5 

12 

11 

0 


M 

20.5 

21 

t8,5 

19.5 

6 

3.5 

3,5 

3 

2,5 

158 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

2.5 

11 

15.5 

14.5 

11 

1.5 


M 

19 

23 

17.5 

IS 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

340 

HI 

6 

A 

LS 

11.5 

41 

4 

ai 

6.5 

l.S 



50,25 

49 

43.25 

65.5 

34.75 

43.5 

35.75 

33.5 
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for a mode regarded as a secondary derivation) without substance, and that because it is so 
rare there is nothing that has been composed in this mode {perde)^" Their views are dis¬ 
missed with a lordly and sustained rhetorical flourish, Cantemir professing himself amazed at 
such ignorance of the essence of this 'great and enduring' (mu ‘azzam ve kayydm) makam. 
The elevated tone is sustained in the hortatory introduction to his own account, those wishing 
to understand the nature of diigah being urged to study die definitions with care, in a kind of 
methodological prolegomenon one would expect to find not here but before irak, the first 
makam to be analysed. The suspicion that Cantemir might be protesting too much is 
strengthened by the fact that he does not proceed in his normal fashion to discuss (he essential 
modal characteristics of dtlgih, but begins obliquely by referring to the attributes of the 
eponymous note. A, a topic to which he will return later: using his standard metaphor of a 
pole or centre of a circle (kuib-t daire), he defines it as pivotal to a set of eight notes but 
then, instead of reaching the natural conclusion that these form the nucleus of the mode 
dUgah, pulls a totally unexpected rabbit out of the hat>asserting that the mode that results 
from using these notes in either ascent or descent and has A as finalis is, evidently and 
indubitably, none other than 55. uf§ak;^" (his should, he goes on, be obvious, even to those 
who have been so blinded by lack of insight as to deny that the hitherto unknown makam 
belonging to the note A is uijak.”’ For Cantemir, it is simply a case of mistaken identity or, 
rather, erroneous nomenclature; the name u|§ak is wrong (l.e. has been wrongly applied to 
what should have been termed dUgIh), and he goes on to add a lengthy argument in defence 
of this position, which need not be gone into here, in the form of a rhetorical challenge to 
demonstrate what, otherwise, Ufjak might be. 

Given this conclusion it is, perhaps, not surprising to find that when (p. 26) we eventual¬ 
ly come to the elaboration (^i</;»/n) it is concerned not with the makam but, again, with the 
note dtigah, stressing its importance as finalis to so many modes. Even when (p. 27) we 
reach a passage summarized in the margin as 'the reason for the greatness of the makam 
dUgSh' {sebeb-i ‘azamet-i makdm-t diigah), the subject is again the note A. Cantemir's 
remarks here are of some analytical interest, but apart from specifying that the set of eight 
notes previously referred to consists of the £ - c octave, they do not further ouf 
understanding of a particular mode, whether dUgih or ujjak. 

The specification of this particular set of notes does, however, point towards a possible 


381 . jUflilj jt^ Oj t ,',. ! 4ljl.^ ^ 4j<i JS.- U <ji J>l 

•ji»l ‘jjSV ut*— '=1" '="Uj JjtJ jJ 

. Jj^\ Jjijt uiAjI Jji-™ 

I. Opposite this Is added, in another hand, the helpful marginal gloss . 

382 The tone is again quite emphatic: 

j>Ujl AjUl ^ • ,',i l ^ ajSL 

i. t . aUU^ <S <^l . ji W «4i ? ill ^ JLLa ^1^ ,1 i~iK 

-jA« J# d-jti 


383 The rhetorical ratchet is lightened yet funher: 

t^l ,jai i * LpA / jSm •■I'..... *1^ (^ sSl jt (^a^l 
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reason for the tone, as well as the contents, of this whole passage, for already at this crucial 
early stage in his survey of the modes Cantemir is faced with an unwelcome asymmetry akin 
to that discussed in relation to 50. gerdaniye. To all the main notes from Ft lo a, with two 
exceptions, corresponds a main-note makam of the same name, the exceptions being A and g. 
For the latter, as we have seen, a perfectly satisfactory low-high correspondence exists 
between 48. rast and 23. mahur, but mahur has to be excluded from consideration because, 
in Cantemir's classification, it is not a main-note mode (a point unfortunately underlined by 
its name, which ties it to the secondary note/f and, in so doing, provocatively denies the 
required connexion with g). Consequently, the slot had to be filled by the terkib gerdaniye, a 
mode that should have been disqualified, according to a different classificatory distinction, by 
its lowly status, but which possessed the inestimable advantage of being identified by name 
with the note. 

The situation with A is analogous. In the absence of a makam of this name the 
uncomfortable options open to Cantemir were either to draft in one of another name or to drag 
centre stage what, to Judge by the comments of the musicians he derides, was no better than a 
little-known terkib (of which the quoted term §o‘be is an equivalent) too marginal to function 
as the main mode of a composition, and therefore fundamentally inadequate as the repre¬ 
sentative of one of the most important notes in the gamut. In the event, he tries to bluster his 
way to a combination of the two. importing u§§ak and equating it with ddglh, but the 
definition of the associated pilch set as consisting of the £ - e octave rather than the expected 
A - a betrays a further weakness of the solution, for although ujjak is certainly not a rare 
terkib but a fairly prominent makam, it is not, properly speaking, a main-note makam; 
beyond the safe £ - e area it prefers/to/#."* A further indication of the precarious nature of 
the solution offered is furnished by his first index, for here all pretence is abandoned; the 
same rising sequence of main-note modes simply jumps from rast (G) to segSh (0^) (and 
also, incidentally, from evi? (ft) to muhayyer (a)): ujjak assumes its rightful place, along 
with mahur, among the secondary-note makams, and no attempt is made to conjure up an 
entry for dUglh. 

In the light of all this one would hardly expect to find anything in the corpus of notations 
labelled as dUgIh, and if one did the prediction would surely be of a mode impossible to 
differentiate from uj^ak. But as so often, expectations are not fulfilled: there is, indeed, one 
piece stated to be in dUgSh, 39, while 38, in muhayyer, has the odd title yllrUk dUgSh, 
Neither could be mistaken for uj^ak. But nor could they be mistaken for each other, and 
although their juxtaposition cannot be fortuitous the verbal connexion remains mysterious to 
the extent that it is impossible to detect any special common element at the level of structure to 
which the label might be related. Despite the rather unusual ordering of events in 38 HI there 
is no good reason to query this piece being assigned to 51. muhayyer, while in the index it is 
under 58. hllseyni that 39 is to be found. In fact, 39 proclaims its Identity as htlseyni right 
from the opening descent to A which the two have in common, and consideration of this 

384 The preference for Ff over Fi within it would appear to be a more crippling disadvantage, but given that 
the same preference occurs in rast it seems to be something that Cantemir was prepared, or obliged, to 
overlook. 
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piece may, accordingly, best be deferred, leaving its heading for the moment to serve simply 
as a reminder of a relationship made explicit in the first piece in ‘Ali UflcT’s collection, which 
is stated to be in dUgah-hUseyni. ' • 

55. tq^ak 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

98, 99, 201-4, 232. 345 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

56. uf^ak uf/rani 

There is just one piece in this mode. 323. 

There is no separate description for u§§ak (nor, a fortiori, for ufjak ajirani): Cantemir 
deals with it in the course of his discussion of 54. dQgah. From his reference there to A as 
the central pivot of a set of eight notes we might expect u|5ak to consist essentially of two 
parallel conjunct tetrachords, E • AzndA ■ d. In the notated repertoire, however, the lower 
tetrachord fails to be established as a structural unit, for while A and G are both prominent Ff 
is not (being in any case sometimes replaced by Ff), and E is generally absent. Indeed, in 
half the coipus G is the lowest pitch encountered, and E is confined to a single fleeting 
appearance in just one piece, so that it would be more accurate to speak of the kernel of the 
exposition being based on the G - d pentachord or preferably, given the identity of the finalis, 
the two overlapping tetrachords G - c and A - d with, above, e and/. 

Except in 202, the first cadence on finaiis A occurs within HI, but given the number of 
pieces involved M can also be Included in the abstract of the exposition given in ex. 81, and 
doing so has the advantage of showing the shift of emphasis M normally exhibits. 323 in 
u§§ak a^irani is also included. As ex. 81 shows, most (sub)sections could be described in 
terms of the tripartite structure commonly encountered before: an initial motif marked by a 
jump from G or A to c followed by a descent to A or, more commonly, G (p); an ascent or 
jump to rf, the main area of elaboration, which in most cases uses either the BV- d trichord 
below or the d -/trichord above (q); and a descent to A or, more commonly, G (r), followed 
by the cadence material. The first element is sometimes omitted, and the order of the first two 
may be reversed, but overall there is a high level of consistency. (It may be remarked, 
incidentally, that the initial motif echoes that frequently encountered an octave above in 51. 
muhayyer, and the argument that u$§ak may be regarded, accordingly, as the lower octave 
counterpart to muhayyer could profitably have been used by Cantemir to bolster his case for it 
being the rightful occupier of the A slot in his survey of the main-note makams.) 

Comparison between HI and M shows that the former concentrates in most cases on the 
G - d segment, while in the elaboration of the area around d it is in the latter that we more 
frequently encounfer/(with the occasional addition of g also), and there is, correspondingly, 
a general tendency for G and A to be more prominent in HI. andc, d and e in M, and for 
F^Ff, fairly common in HI, to all but disappear from M (except in the special case of 323 in 
ujfak ajirani). The most dramatic contrast or, more prosaically, the clearest separation of 
elements, occurs in 232, where HI concentrates almost exclusively on the Initial motif and 
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the rest is severely truncated (with d the highest pitch), while in M the Initial motif is omitted 
and there is repeated elaboration of the area above As displayed in ex. 81. the only piece 
not to include a version of the motif is 202, but it could be argued on the basis of the lack of 
any elaboration of the first rf in HI that the whole first line is nothing but an expanded form 
thereof.’” 

If in HI and M there is a considerable degree of similarity throughout the corpus—a topic 
to which we may return below—rather greater variety is encountered in H2. even though it 
can be described in most cases in terms of the customary rising-falling curve. Both 98 and 
99 begin with an ascent via/f to prominent a, after which there is a jumper a descent via/ to 
prominent and a final cadential descent to A,’" the whole being sufficiently reminiscent of 
53. baba tahir (even if without the intermediate gerdaniye-like element) to warrant classifi¬ 
cation as a modulation, especially as fi does not occur in the other ujjak pieces, with the 
exception of 232.’" But whatever the appropriate designation, 98 and 99 clearly form a 
subgroup distinct from the remainder, as can be seen from ex. 82 (which omits 232, where 
H2 simply transposes HI up an octave). 

202, 203 and 204 form, a contrasting subgroup: all begin in the same way with 
elaboration of the area around d and also have in common that they do not ascend above g, 
which may, nevertheless, be prominent.’” There is, however, considerable variation in the 
extent to which the following descent is elaborated. The other two pieces, 201 and 345, 
differ from both subgroups and also from each other. They resemble 98 and 99 in exploiting 
a higher register, but do this in different ways—and also ascend further, in the case of 201 to 
d‘."° 323, In u§§ak ajirani, again stands somewhat apart, despite combining various of the 
above features. Although in the/f camp, it bears some resemblance to both 345 and 201 in 
its range and general melodic contour. 

These various subgroupings are of significance in trying to assess whether certain 
similarities are to be attributed simply to the nature of the mode, or whether they result from 
common authorship, for the corpus we have is, if the attributions are to be trusted, dominated 
by two composers, Zumazen Ibrahim Aga with two pieces and Solakzade with no fewer than 
four. The complex question of the reliability of attributions (and hence the difficulty of 
defining for a given composer an appropriate body of work to be .analysed for stylistic 
coherence) will be touched upon in 4.3.3. In the present context, however, one can at least 


3S3 In 323, on the other hand, the (in any case brief) shift of emphasis in M is. as might be expected, to the 
lower D - G tetiachord. 

386 With the repeated FfG A corresponding to the initial oscillation of G and ,4 found elsewhere, and the A 
d c B^A contour likewise enlarging the standard A c Bi A. 

387 In 98 this comes not in H2 but in the following Z. 

388 In this instance, however, the reason is not modulation but transposition, for H2 is nothing other than a 
twofold repetition (with minor rhythmic variations) of HI at the octave, the first time, oddly, with/fin place 
of the expected ff which, however, is restored the second time round. 

389 It is made so in 204 by transposing the beginning of H2a up a third in H2b. 

390 In 201 H2a, after initial elaboration of d, a rising sequence reaches fmalis a, and H2b then rises to d'. In 
343 frequent use of a (somedmes varied) d cf ^flexure, which also appears in a standard cadence formula (at 
the end of the first line) serves to emphasize the focus on the tf - a pentachord. 
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ask whether the two sets of pieces are marked by internal similarities that mark them off in 
some way from each other and from the other two pieces (but without considering whether 
such similarities might be less the effect of single authorship than its cause); that they do is 
shown clearly by the evidence of H2, which points unequivocally to a relationship between 
perceived authorship and modal strategy: the two pieces in the first subgroup, 98 and 99. are 
the two attributed to Zumazen Ibrahim Aga, while the three in the second, 202,203 and 204, 
are all attributed to Solakzade. 



Example 83 


U}$AK AND U??AK A^'lRANl 

Such consistency within, and contrast between, each of the two subgroups would accord 
well with the notion of an individual style. Butin the case of 98 and 99. consideration of HI 
and M in conjunction with H2 forces a more extreme conclusion: whether or not they show 
signs of an individual style, parts of them have virtually the same pitch contour and are, 
essentially, no more than different rhythmic manifestations of a single melodic concept, with 
Mb providing a variant of HI, as may be seen from ex. 83 above. 

Despite having the same range and similar melodic strategies in both, H3 shows no signs 
of such close melodic congruence: possibly the generally greater amount of freedom avail¬ 
able in H3 encouraged diversity. Likewise with the group of four Solakzade pieces, where 
greater differences of range and emphasis are encountered, with 204 modulating into 26. 
beyati. But scrutiny of HI and M also fails to reveal any significant common traits over and 
above those dictated by the general trajectory of the mode which would suggest the presence 
of an individual style: it would seem that if there is any personal fingerprint in these pieces it 
is best identified in the similar beginnings that three of them exhibit in H2. 

The remaining material does not require comment.”' In the display of relative duration, 
which covers both HI and M, only the prima volta version of 232 Ma has been counted. In 
202 the teslim in Mb, which repeats Ma, has been omitted, is subsumed under e. E (one 
time unit in 345) is omitted, so that we have:’” 


Ff G A c d e f $ 


391 345 has one or two inlemal modulations, hinting at beyati in M and, briefly. 17. nihaveni in Z. while 
H3. which concentrates on a gradually unfolding developnvent from 4 to A, could reasonably be said to occupy 
an area of overlap between ujjak. beyati and. in part, 35. acem. In 232, after the transposed repeat that fiantis 
H2. H3 echoes parts of Mb within lu fundamental 4 -» A progression. 323 H2 is followed by Z, which for 
half its length elaborates the area around d. and cadences on A, while H3, despite giving a degree of 
prominence to C and «. hardly strays far from ujsak, beginning, indeed, with the standard initial C c Bi A 


392 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 
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NEVA 

Thus despite the initial prominence of G, it is clear that the crucial area is the /I -d tetrachord, 
which accounts for 78% of the whole, with the finalis A slightly more salient than the other 
three notes. 

The comparable profile for uj^ak ajirani is;’” 



Assuming this single example to be representative, it may be noted that the percentages for G, 
d and e are almost exactly the same as in uj^ak, whereas A is more salient; and that the 
necessarily increased values for the lower notes are achieved less at the expense of the upper 
ones than of the internal members of the A • </ tetrachord. 

2.2.13 neva 

In parallel to the other low-register main-note modes it should have been possible to speak of 
a neva group. However, the modes that would most naturally have been assigned to it, 20. 
nUhQft, 52. arazbar and 53. baba tahir, have silready been discussed, so all that remains is 
neva itself. 

57. neva 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

19, 20, 43-5, 51-7, 59, 60, 62-72,’” 191-3, 205, 231, 233, 257, 294 
and it is also exemplified in 296. 

Consisting of no fewer than 33 pieces, the neva corpus is second in size only to that in 

58. hOseyni. Cantemir's account (pp. 30-1) begins with a characterization: neva is described 
as a 'dear/powerful and pleasant' (‘aziz ve latifl makam with 'grand' (u/«) notes, pre¬ 
sumably a reference to the particular importance within it of A and d. A is stated to be the 
pivot {kufb-i daire) of the £) - d octave’” and at the same time the initial of neva, the nucleus 
of which is formed by the notes A Bic d, while above d there is a further characteristic 
nucleus formed by the notes d e fl g. Three cadence notes are then identified: A, the neva 

393 The figures for 323 are as follows; 

O E FI G A c d t f 

2.5 12.5 5.5 17 44 19.5 23.5 36 13.5 2 

394 70 is not given a specific mode heading: but it has the title bUyUk neva and is placed in the neva section 
of the index. 

395 Rather than G. presumably, because tiie marginal status of D. allied to the factor of parallelism, gives 
precedence to the conjunct tetrachords d - A and A - E. 
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finalis proper; d, which provides a suspended cadence {asma karar)\ and E, which signals 
for contemporary musicians the compound [makam] they call nUhllft, but for Cantemir the 
terkib that long ago (kadimden) had been termed neva a§irani. The following expansion 
defines the range beyond (he Initial A - d nucleus as extending on main notes up to e' and 
down to D, and finally gives the modulatory family as consisting of the 'used' terkibs 52. 
arazbar and 53. baba tahir; the 'unused' terkibs neva-yi aflran (synonymous with the ancient 
neva ajirani with finalis E), neva-yi u§5ak and sultani neva; and, added in the margin, 50. 
gerdaniye. 

Cantemir then refers to the fact that some of these had been mentioned in relation to the 
'makam dilgih', by which may be understood rather that they had previously appeared in the 
list of terkibs with finalis A, and it is, indeed, to this feature that he appeals in answer to the 
question of how a terkib can be attached to two different makams: they are linked to 54. 
dugih solely by the shared identity of the finalis, while their relationship with neva is defined 
in terms of affinity (Unsiyet, lit. 'familiarity'), pointing to further areas of modal overlap. 
Finally, he notes that some people have deduced by analogy that neva is of 24 types, but 
comments that he has encountered no other terkibs apart from the above-mentioned from 
either singers or instrumentalists, nor is there a vocal (beste, Mr, nakif) or instrumental 
(pefrev) composition based on those other terkibs which, accordingly, should be assigned to 
the notional ismi var cisini yok category (discussed in relation to 49. rehavi).”* 

Thirteen of the 33 neva pieces are also recorded by ‘All Ufki, but of these, three (19,69 
and 71) are assigned to S3. u;§ak, and one (54) to 26. b«yaii (qualified as arazbari); and it is 
perhaps worth adding that according to an eminent modem authority there is another (45) 
which is also in beyati.*” Given Cantemir’s definition of the nucleus of neva as the A - <f 
tetrachord, the area of most intense activity in the system as a whole, some degree of overlap 
with these two modes is only to be expected (as well as with others such as 35. acem), and 
such differences of opinion, especially with regard to those pieces in which/is preferred to 
ft, are therefore hardly surprising. They do, however, raise in acute form the question of the 
criteria used to assign to different modes pieces which for the most part develop the same 
central segment of the gamut In similar ways, and how they could be interpreted to produce 
different results. It is relevant here to note that in neva, according to Cantemir, A is both 
initial and finalis. which suggests for the A - d tetrachord a predominantly rising-falling 
contour, and at this level of generalization there should be a greater potential for overlap with 
u|5ak than with beyati or acem, where it is predominandy falling. 

The corpus of notations does not, however, bear out Cantemir’s contention. Inevitably, 
given its size, a high degree of conformity with his theoretical abstraction cannot reasonably 
be expected; nevertheless, it is still more than a little disconcerting to find that A is hardly 

396 Th« text of this final passage is: 

.jijL. •jUfji. O jSj -jf Cfiij JjJjl ti-y 'jj jljJ •ij>* •‘’A 0“ 

jlj Jt ‘Jill JAA)! Jj’ JS 

• jjH aOAA ii« I,r* — ■ ? 

The ‘24 types' thus presumably refers to variants constituting & theoretical set of neva-related terkibs. 

397 For details see the notes to these pieces in Part i. 
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ever initial; nor is It the first focus of elaboration, and many pieces begin on or around d. 

This suggests not only that locating the dividing lines between it and other modes may be 
a somewhat delicate process but also that neva itself may contain internal divisions. Refer¬ 
ence has already been made, for example, to the fact that in a number of pieces/is preferred 
to ft and in some, indeed, p fails to appear at all. In this respect it might be helpful, for 
purposes of presentation, to break the corpus up into subgroups, although rather than rely on 
the//^divide we may begin, as with rast, with those pieces which begin relatively low, 
which in this case means with an ascent from G, Aoc BJtad. But instead of stopping at that 
point the exposition in ex. 84 above is tracked down to the first cadence on A (or, if there is 
none, as in 70 and 257, to the first cadence on d). Only in 44 and 193 does this require the 
inclusion of all or pan of M. 

By whatever means d is first reached, it will be seen that in most cases it is marked as 
prominent by position and/or duration and is then the focus of extensive elaboration. This 
more frequently begins with the notes below (the decision to present the material in two 
segments, first lower and then higher, was arbitrary, and taken merely for the sake of 
clarity). There is then generally a descent to A or G, but as this is followed by another ascent 
to d (after which comes the final cadence), this area could reasonably be considered parallel 
to, or even a further extension of, the main block of elaboration. With the six pieces begin¬ 
ning from G we encounter yet another area of overlap, for the G -» d ascent is a feature 
shared with 48. rast and 49. rehavi, and the question is therefore at what point the listener has 
been given-appropriate information to arrive at the correct identification. Assuming that G is 
not marked as prominent at the very beginning, it may be suggested that the clues given 
before the final cadence is reached consist of a combination of factors, or perhaps rather 
nuances, rather than in any one obviously contrastive element, so that in neva one may point 
to the absence of any later emphasis on G, occasional emphasis on/f during the course of the 
elaboration of d and, most important of all, the very length of that elaboration, as a result of 
which one would expect the statistics on duration to produce for it a significantly different 
profile. But complications can still arise, and in the case of 244 (in 24. penggSh), for 
example, it is difficult to see how identification as neva could be excluded before the final 
cadence of HI is reached. It may also be suggested that once the principal mode is estab¬ 
lished, greater latitude becomes possible: for much of their length 108 Ma and 238 Mb (both 
pieces in 48. rast) are also surely congruent with neva, and various pieces in neva likewise 
contain extended areas congruent with other modes, thus underlining yet again that with 
modes using the same pitch set the boundary between overlap and modulation may be fuzzy 
or, indeed, non-existent. With the other six, which begin from A or S/, there is potential 
confusion with u|§ak or beyati, but for the most part this is soon dispelled.*" 

The widest range exhibited in ex. 84, G - bJ, only occurs once, in the necessarily 
extended presentation required by the darb-i fetih cycle of 20. Elsewhere the range is an 
octave (G - g or A - n) or less (G -fl, f, or e). In those pieces where the range in the first 

398 And one piece (72) that has initial A in fact proceeds to display the initial A c BJ A G uj;ak formula. 

399 Again, however, not every case is clear cut, and one may note in particular 159 HI (in beyati), which 
could readily be mapped onto ex. 84, fitting neatly between 20 and 52, and being therefore indistinguishable 
from neva, at least at this level of analysis. 
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(sub)section is relatively narrow one might expect the remainder of the exposition to extend it 
further, and in most cases this does indeed happen.*" Where the initial range is an octave or 
more, the continuation may maintain this or reduce it, omitting either G or the upper notes."' 
The continuation of the exposition generally follows the basic lines of development seen in 
ex. 84, although in most cases the onset would not be placed left, as the following 
(sub)sections generally begin not around G or A but around d, and a few begin even higher, 
with initial porg. 

As with rast, therefore, the continuation of this first group of pieces tends to resemble the 
onset of the rather larger remainder of the corpus, which consists of the 20 pieces beginning 
from c, d, e or even/, as shown in ex. 85. 

Here the widest range is found in 71, which descends to D and is exceptional in exploring 
the lower register. Elsewhere matters are as before and, again, a relatively narrow range in 
the first (sub)secfion may be extended in the remainder of the exposition.*” Where the initial 
range is an octave it is generally maintained or extended In the continuation.*" But there are 
also cases where the highest pitch in M is lower than that in HI, as in 53, 191 and 192, 
suggesting the possibility of increasing emphasis on the d - A tetrachord as the exposition 
progresses. 

The beginning apart, the profile of ex. 85 is, as expected, generally similar to that of ex. 
84. There is, perhaps, slightly less emphasis on elaboration below d, even if 66 consists of 
little else, but certainly not to the extent that a particular distributional pattern can be detected. 
As before, the continuation of the exposition In the pieces in ex. 85 follows the same lines of 
development and could, therefore, readily be mapped onto it: the later (sub)sections again 
generally begin in the area of d, sometimes providing a counterbalance to HI by first 
developing the area below, although only in 57 (beginning on G) and 66 (on A) does 
exploration of the lower segment not begin from around d. 

All but one of the pieces for which other modal identifications have been put forward 
occur in this second group, although the initial emphasis on d would suggest that u§§ak ought 
to be a less likely alternative than beyati. But there are also other points of similarity, for the 
initial d - G ■ d fanfare-like figures in 191, 192, 57 and 53 are immediately reminiscent of 
rast, while in the earlier group the gapped cadence of 231 is suggestive of 22. kUrdi (cf. 
154). However, in none of these cases is the similarity sufficiently sustained to warrant the 
suspicion of modulation. 

With the exception of 57, where we find a modulation into beyati (and hardly any high 
register material), H2 follows expectations, shifting the emphasis up to the d - a pentachord. 
In most pieces the register above a is little used, but as H2 normally extends the range 

400 In 231 only minimally, from 0 - e to C - /, but in 59, 70 and 257 from G • for //to G - a. 

401 So that in 20 we move from G - t>J to C ■ g and 62 from G ■ g to G - e, 19 is thus exceptional in 
extending HI C • g to M C • W, although in the light of the fact that it also switches from/ (with hints of 
acera) in HI to//(with possible hints of baba tahir) inM no particular significance need be discerned in this. 

402 As in 205, from A - e to C •/. 51, from G - « to G -g, and 66. fromC • e to G - a. But 57, with G 
• e throughout, and 54, with Ft - e throughout, show that such extension is not universal. 

403 Examples of extension upward are provided by 60 (from HI G - g to M G - 60 and 233 (from HI A • p 
to M G - W). 
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beyond that of the exposition it reaches c'or tf’in the rare cases where HI and/or M go up to 
bJ. In considering the various strategies employed in this section it would again be 
convenient to begin by dividing the corpus into two groups, but this time following the line 
of cleavage suggested by the distribution of/vs.//. Accordingly, we may present first, in 
ex. 86, the eight pieces in which we find only or predominantly /,*** tracking them down to d 
in descent. 

As ex. 86 shows, there is one element common to all; a descent from a, frequently 
accompanied by an n W n flexure, to d. This may be followed by a further descent to finalis 
A (in which case it is sometimes elaborated) or an ascent to d', always in the context of an 
upper octave cadence on a. An optional second element that occurs in four pieces may be 
summarized as an elaboration or variation of a rf -»/-»d trajectory, thus yielding an overall 
triadic d-»/-»rf-»a-♦ d (-»a or 4) contour. The general effect is of an approach towards 
35. acem that does not actually arrive, the frequent use of bi helping to maintain a different 
identity. 

A further five pieces resemble the above in containing an n d descent (always with bi 
and f), but in each case preface this with a different second element, an ascent to a via//. 
Given the individual contour of the ascent in 51 it is appropriate, for purposes of comparison, 
to place alongside it a sixth piece, 70, which has a virtually Identical initial contour, and also 
bears some resemblance in descent, but with the major difference that it retains //here. These 
six, which are presented in ex. 87, are, likewise, all of a piece, their similarities being suf¬ 
ficient to differentiate this descending scale pattern from the previous one: common features 
here are either ascending beyond or prefacing the a ^ a flexure with g, and elaborating g 
in descent with the figure g (c') bl- a g. In comparison with the previous group it may be 
noted that/is less likely to be positionally prominent. As there is also considerable con¬ 
sistency in the/f - n element it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in this case too we are 
confronted with various manifestations of a common modal identity, even If one not readily 
identifiable.*" 

To the extent that / and ft are equally important the second set can be viewed as 
intermediate, for in the remaining and largest block of pieces, as in 70, which properly 
belongs to it, it is p that predominates, appearing in descent as well as ascent. Not 
surprisingly, in view of the much larger number involved (19 in all), there is less justification 
for regarding this as a homogeneous group. In four (44, 70, 233 and 257), incidentally, 
there is an echo of what has gone before in the use of ana bi a flexure; but a much more 

404 There are. incidentally, four pieces (57 and three in this group, 45, 55 and 56) which in their entirety 
contain not a single instance offii fact which raises a question-mark not so much about Cantemir’s cate¬ 
gorization of neva as a main-note mode, justified on the ground (hat it is much more common to find only or 
predominantly/? as about the extent to which it might be characterized by potential overlap not only with 
u;;ak and beyali but also with acem. 

405 There is no trace of the gapped descent typical of the mode with which N is characteristically associated, 
21. sUnbille- Remarkably similar to the descent passage is that in H2 of 116 in 17. nihavent (and it may be 
noted in this connexion (hat 51 continues after d in descent with a modulation into nihavent, thus echoing (he 
upper 61 with Bt), but although (he preceding ascent in 116 also closely resembles that in 53 it is with/, so 
that identification with nihavent has to be excluded for the passage as a whole. Also to be noted is the 
similarity with 340, in baba tahir. 
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important common feature is the clearly articulated a-*d descent (if via ft) that may form a 
major element.'^ Elsewhere, however, it may be less prominent, being embedded within a 
more complex melodic development;'®’ and in yet other (subjsections importance may attach, 
rather, to a g -♦ descent.*” 

Mention has already been made of one or two modulations in H2, but it is, as expected, 
principally in H3 that modulations are encountered. The most common choices are not, for 
once, the members of the hicaz family, these being, indeed, conspicuous by their absence,** 
but, interestingly in view of the modal identity of the several cases of H2 displayed in exs. 86 
and 87, acem and nihavent. Indeed, it is sometimes in those very same pieces that they 
appear: thus acem may be identified in three of the six pieces in ex. 86 and two of the six in 
ex. 87,““ nihavent in two and three respectivelyand among them are two in which we even 
encounter both modes. The relationship can hardly be fortuitous, for it generates (or is gene¬ 
rated by) an obvious trichordal parallelism (W o gif e dlB^ A G)*“ which reaches its fullest 
expression in 72, where H2b 1-2 (with b() is not only transposed down an octave in the latter 
part of H3b but is also transposed at its beginning down a fifth, thus producing el^ with the 
result that the whole seems to be a novel combination of 2. karcigar and nihavent*” In other 
contexts the presence of et may be interpreted more obviously, as signalling a modulation into 
beyati, the only other mode to appear with any frequency.*'* 

There is also, inevitably, a scattering of other modulations. These, it may be noted, are 
sometimes into areas that elude easy identification,*” what is involved being usually a change 

406 As in 20,44, 24b, 62, 68a and 193. 

407 As in 20.60, 64, 65a, 66, 67 and 233b. 

408 As in 52, 52a, 65b, 71, 192,233a and 205a. 

409 They are represented only in 52 H3a, where we encounter uzzal/hicaz. 

410 In43H2c, 45 Me, H2b, c andpart of H3b, and 56H3; and in 19 HI, and 294 Z. Elsewhere it may be 
identified in 205 Ma, H3 and 257 H3. However, given the extent of overlap it is not always easy to tell neva 
(with^ and acem apart. As this material generally starts with id-* /ascent it seems most improbable that 
any of it could be equated with the 'unused' terkib neva-yi u$|ak, mentioned as a member of the modulatory 
family, which in the absence of any description might be expected at least (or rather, at most) to use the same 
pitch set. 

411 In 45 H3a, b. and 231 H3a; and in 19 H3,53 Me and (if only just hinted at) 72 H3a. Elsewhere it may 
be identified In the beginning of 57 H3a and in 60H3a, 63 H3,191 H3 and 192 H3. 

412 Most clearly expressed in231, where the beginning of H2a, defga, is echoed by the initial G A Bic d 
ofH3a. 

413 A similar transposition in 63 (of a passage in Me with fll up a fourth in H3 b, once more yielding el. 
suggests initially a shift to 26. beyati, but as the continuation is again with Bt the whole section is best 
related modally to 72 H3b. As for 63 Me, comparison with the exemplification of sultani irak in 296 
suggests the possibility that we may have here an instance of sultani neva, another of the 'unused' tetkibs 
listed by Cantemir but not described. 

414 It appears in four pieces: 57 H2, 69 Ma, 70 H3 and 233 H3. 69 Ma and 70 H3a open in remarkably 
similar fashion. 

415 However, one may fairly readily point to the presence of 48. rast in 62 H3', rast (or a related mode) + 45. 
segih in 193 H3; segih/46. maye in 43 H3b; and 44. evi; in 64 H3a. 55 H2b appears to be largely in 14. 
;argSh. 44 H3b should be assigned to 58. hilseyni, but it may be noted that it opens with a transposition one 
degree lower of the beginning of H3a. which is in a hitherto unidentified mode. 
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of emphasis raiher than anything so clearly indicative as a change of pitch-set. Indeed, it is 
worth observing that the lowering of e to et is the only frequent change in the immediate 
vicinity of ti. the standard raising of c to cf associated with the hicaz family is restricted to 
just one piece, while substitution of B for virtually never occurs, in other words the 
modes of the buselik group are likewise not among the standard modulations associated with 
neva. Given such stability one would certainly not expect to find any alteration to d itself, 
and there is. indeed, no trace of 25. saba. 

The first display of relative duration is based on a random selection of 14 pieces con¬ 
sisting of every other piece in ex. 84 and every third piece in ex. 85. In all cases Hi andM 
are included complete, except for 53 Me and 63 Me, which contain a modulation into 
nihavent and are omitted. B is subsumed under BJ. F#(half a time unit in 191) is omitted. 
We thus have;*“ 



This demonstrates very clearly the salience of d (above which the values drop very sharply) 
and the general prominence of the A - rf tetrachord, which accounts for 80% of the whole. 
Also quite marked is the imbalance between/and/f. which underlines the normative status of 
the latter, thus rendering all the more surprising its absence from 51 where, unlike 54 and 
231. the range extends up to g. 


416 TKe breakdown for the ini 
Ft C 

231 0 3.5 

70 -06 

43 0 4 

72a 0 8 

44 0 6 

52 0 1.5 

65 0 2 

68 0 2 

294 0 2 

191 0 8.5 

53 0 1 

63 0 1 

51 0 2 

54 6 6 

6 53,5 


vlduttl pieces is as follows: 
A c 

12 a 18.5 

19.5 21 36.5 

20 27 28 

61 58 69 

23 30 38 

15.5 10 10 

36 40 41 

20 a 18 

17 17.75 21.75 

22 21.5 33 

19.5 20 18 

24 25 41.5 

15.5 30.5 37.5 

22 27 33 

327 349.75 443.75 


d e f fl 

26.5 9 3,5 0 

51 9 1 6 

44 12 1 4 

109 26 0 23 

52 a 0 11 

27J 24.5 0 24 

33 14 0 4 

31 6 0 8 

30.75 9,75 0 6.5 

49 20 0,5 0.5 

31 8-5 1 4 

63.5 21 0 12 

43 9.5 1.5 0 

32 11 Q q 

623.25 194,25 8.5 93 
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0 


14 

5 

20.5 

3 
0 

2-5 

OJ 

7 

4 

0.5 

q 
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Omitted from the comparable display for H2 in the same set of pieces are c#(one time unit 
in 43) and Bl(one time unit In 51). W and i^are given separate entries, so that we have:'” 


imJliU— 


G A BJ c d e f p g a bt bJ c' d' 

Again, d is by far the most salient note. But in contrast to other modes where we find a pro¬ 
gressive decrease in salience corresponding to increasing distance from a prominent kernel, it 
is clear that here, especially if/ and p are regarded as complementary equivalents and their 
values summed, we can reasonably analyse the profile as consisting of two contrasting but 
internally consistent areas, a less important A - d tetrachord and a more important d • a 
pentachord within each of which there is virtually no variation (each member of the first 
averaging 7%, each member of the second 13%), with the salience of d being simply the sum 
of its value in each. 


2.2.14 The hiiseyni group 

With hUseyni we make the final move, from a mode with prominent d to one with prominent 
«, thereby reaching the last of Cantemir's category of low-register main-note modes. Judged 
by incidence it is by far the most important of all, but the number of ancillary modes related to 
it is relatively small, consisting in addition to the compound htlseyni-buselik only of necit 
hUseyni and §uri, neither of which, as exemplified in the collection, can readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from it. 
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Tbs breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 
G A c d e f 

P 

S 

a 

bl 

bt 

231 

1 

3 

1.5 

3 

7.5 

4.5 

4 

0 

5 

IS 

2 

4 

70 

1 

6 

3 

5.5 

6.5 

1.5 

0 

8 

8.5 

6 

2 

0 

43 

0 

6 

5 

7 

37 

20 

12 

3 

19 

25 

2 

2 

72a 

2 

13 

14 

15 

25 

18 

0 

20 

19 

18 

6 

0 

44 

0 

0 


7 

13 

6 

0 

7 

10 

14 

3 

0 

52 

0,5 

6.5 

4,5 

4 

8-5 

6 

0 

7.5 

12,5 

6 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

10 

0 

8.5 

9.5 

4.5 

0 

0.5 

68 

0 

9 

3 

2.5 

16.5 

9 

0 

16 

IS 

17 

0 

2 

294 

0 

6.75 

1,25 

1 

4.5 

2.5 

3.75 

2 

6.75 

3 

0.5 

0 

191 

0 

3.5 

3 

7 

30 

18.5 

12.5 

0 

4.5 

5 

0 

0 

53 

0.5 

6 

6.5 

5 

12.5 

7 

2 

4.5 

11 

12 

3 

0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

5 

21 

21 

11 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

51 

4,5 

7.5 

2.5 

7 

9J 

2.5 

1 

3.5 

7.5 

6.5 

3 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0,5 

s 

5.5 

0 

7.5 

5.5 

3 

0 

1 


9.5 

67.25 

48.25 

70.5 

210.5 

132 

46.25 

87.5 

137.75 

137 

21.5 

9.5 


c- d- 

3.5 2 

0 0 

3 2 

6 4 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

4 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

Q 0 

16.5 10 
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58. hiiseyni 

The following pieces are in this mode: 

10. II, (24), 25. 26, 28, 46-8, 73, 74. 76-80, 82-90, 164, 171-3, 184, 188. 196-8, 
212, 221, 222,224-6, 234, 267. 268, 311, 314, 316, 320, 322, 327 

and it is also exemplified in 22,23 and 296, the three kulliyat compositions in which it serves 
as the 'home' mode. To the 49 pieces assigned to it may be added for consideration 39, 
nominally in 54. dUg^h. 

The hiiseyni corpus is by far the largest in the collection, and it is consequently hardly 
surprising to find Cantemir begin his account (pp. 31-2) by characterizing it as particularly 
important; it is, he says, in one of his rare attributions of individual characteristics, both 
pleasure-giving and heroic, and in his opinion more august and noble than all other makams, 
surpassing them in glory, majesty and exalted and sublime qualities,**’ so that it is no disgrace 
for all the other makams and terkibs to be subordinate to it. 

The following nuclear description deHnes it in terms of an ascent from initial A on the 
main notes BVcandd toe, followed by a descent to finalis A. Its range is then said to extend 
from Dtoe'. There follows a lengthy excursus mainly concerned with giving the reasons for 
the contrast between the importance and strength of e and the weakness of E, after which the 
modulatory family of hiiseyni is defined as consisting of the 'used' terkib hurasanl huseynl 
and the 'unused' terkibs 8. kuqek, vech-i hiiseyni, 59. necit hUseyni and 7. jiraz. 

Taking into account the degree of elasticity found in the most populous modes hitherto 
encountered, 40. irak, 48. rast and 57. neva, one might expect to find here an even greater 
degree of variety. We may begin, accordingly, not by attempting a general description or 
discrimination of types on the basis of the corpus as a whole, but by considering the character 
of the brief samples in the kUlliyat pieces, especially as 296 has previously provided versions 
that can properly be described as exemplary, both in encapsulating some of the main features 
as described by Cantemir and in representing the most recent stage of development in those 
modes visibly undergoing a process of historical change. In 296 we have just three cycles 
before the first modulation is signalled (and there is no descent to finalis A). In 23, on the 
other hand, modulations are not indicated at all, while in 22 the first marginal annotation 
relates to Me, which is preceded by 20 cycles of material, and unless all of this is in 
hUseyni—theoretically possible, but most unlikely—there is no indication of where the first 
switch takes place. Consequently, to avoid any inadvertent inclusion of modulatory material 
attention has been confined arbitrarily in ex. 88 opposite (which preserves the full trans¬ 
cription) to HI in both 22 and 23. 

Cantcmlr’s definitions of the initial have not always proved entirely reliable, although they 
sometimes correlate with the first prominent note and area of elaboration. For the exposition, 
accordingly, one would expect either two such areas, first around A and then around e, or an 
ascent from the region of A to a prominent and elaborated e, followed by a descent to finalis 
A. What we have in these three Instances shows that A may well be initial (although it need 

41 S <41 JjUl ^ j-L. ^ ji 1/^ 
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not be); but there is no hint of accompanying elaboration. Nor is there much evidence for the 
ascent on main notes to which he refers: a jump to e (direct, or via E) is preferred. Elabora¬ 
tion of e is almost entirely based on the e - a tctrachord, and in two pieces one may note that 
prominent e is followed by an equally lengthy elaboration of d, again involving the tetrachord 
above. In the first cycle of 22 d is, if anything, more prominent than e, thus suggesting, 
rather, neva, so that unless the opening rising fifth gesture is enough in itself to establish 
hQseyni it would seem that only at the end of the second cycle is ambiguity resolved with the 
minim e, the prominence of which is subsequently underlined by its reappearance as finalis. 
A descent to finalis A only occurs in 23, but it would nevertheless be reasonable to consider 
this representative. 

If we turn now to the repertoire as a whole, it is clear that the kOlliyat represent the most 
frequent opening pattern: no fewer than 19 pieces ascend immediately or fairly directly from 
A to prominent e, and although the continuation thereafter is inevitably varied, it is also the 
case that several proceed beyond e to outline the e - a tetrachord (although not always in a 
way that should be construed as an elaboration of e). In the preceding survey in ex. 89 these 
have been placed first, followed by others that ascent above e but without exploring the 
whole e ■ a tetrachord, in the last case, indeed, rising no further than p. Only the first 
subsection has been given'if it concludes with a cadence on A.“’ 

It will be seen that the type of initial development seems to carry a weak implication for 
what follows; if the complete upper tetrachord is used the ensuing descent is generally brief, 
perfunctory even, whereas in the pieces which do not explore the whole tetrachord there is 
greater elaboration of the A - e pentachord. But there are, inevitably, exceptions; 82 and 83 
develop both and. in any case, given the restriction of space on the amount of material that 
can be displayed, the wider context of the remainder of the exposition needs to be considered 
before any conclusion can be reached as to the relative importance of the different registers. 
The evidence of the penultimate piece, 80, would suggest the lack of any need for balance 
between them, for having concentrated almost exclusively on the A • c pentachord in the part 
illustrated it continues in exactly the same vein in what follows. In the final piece, 226, on 
the other hand, where HI likewise concentrates on the A • c pentachord, we then find that 
after an ascent (in Ma) from A to e considerable emphasis Is given (in Mb and the beginning 
of Me) to the e • fl tetrachord, so that the whole forms an extended arch, and in terms of 
distribution there is near equality between the two registers. Although the arch form is en¬ 
countered elewhere, as in 90Hlb, it is rather in the latter respect that 226 can be thought of 
as possibly representing a norm, for alternation between registers is far more common than 
concentration on only one.'** A rather different pattern is found in 28, where Hlb re-empha- 

419 In 28 Hla the cadence is the initial of Hlb, while in 87 HI it is at the same time the beginning of the 
internal repeat: the seconda volta shifts to the upper register (d - e'), which is then developed at length, and 
there is no final cadence. In 171 Hi ends on e: the first cadence on A appears in Ma, which is too long to 
include, and in any case appears to modulate. In 79 only the seconda volu form (that is, the second of the two 
cycles) has been given. In 311 the second version of HI has been picferred. 

420 Thus in 83, for example, where in Hla we have upper register material followed by lower, Hlb reverts to 
the e - a tetrachord, while after an initial e • a jump M concentrates on the A - e pentachord; and alternation 
(including tnodulatiwis) is particularly marked in the lengthy sequence of subsections in 82 M. 
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sizes the high register, focusing around a (which is also the finalis), while in M there is a 
succession of descending subsections mostly starting frorne;"' but the end result is again a 
reasonably equal distribution over the exposition as a whole, and in the other pieces where 
the upper register predominates in HI the lower similarly tends to come to the fore inM.“* 

Next come ten pieces, displayed in ex. 90, that again ascend to e (if not always from A), 
but then either reverse the previous order of events, developing the area below e before 
ascending above it, or simply fail to develop the area above. 173 ventures very briefly into 
the upper tetrachord before leaving e, but much more important is the extensive elaboration of 
d that follows. In the next piece, 47, the emphasis is very much on elaborating first e and 
then d without expanding the range beyond the notes flanking them, while in the final three 
there is no development of the area above e, elaboration of which is followed by descent.*” 

Here the initial tactics in most instances resemble those found in ex. 89, so that except in 
11 and 88 we find either a gapped ascent beginning A c, or a leap from A to c (via g in the 
case of 47). But there is little uniformity of development thereafter: one may notice the 
contrast, for example, between the inclusion of ascending material after the first descent to A 
in 221 and 11 and omission in 198,24 and 327. What uniformity there is relates, rather, to a 
degree of inverse symmetry, that is, more specifically, the compensatory lengthening of the 
amount of elaboration within the lower register that accompanies the relinquishment of the 
upper tetrachord in the last three pieces, so that despite the similar initial rising-falling contour 
the registral emphasis in 198 (where e and the notes above account for 37.5% of HI) is at 
some considerable remove from that of 88 (where the comparable figure for A and the notes 
below is 42%, and where M occupies exactly the same territory as HI). This suggests that 
the equilibrium in the use of upper and lower registers found in many of the pieces displayed 
in ex. 89 might be less characteristic here, and scrutiny of the remainder of the exposition 
shows that this is Indeed so: in the majority of cases (198, 24, 11, 47, 316 and 88) the 
lower-register emphasis is sustained in what follows, where the A • e pentachord pre- 
dominates.*** There are, nevertheless, instances of high-low alternation and registral balance, 
most notably in 221 .*“ 

Among the remaining pieces—which are as many again—a variety of opening gambits is 
found. The next seven, presented in ex. 91. have affinities with those in ex. 89 to the extent 

421 Ma from a. Mb from g (suggestive, therefore, of SO. gerdaniye), Me from e, with extensive initial 
elaboration, and Md (= Me 4-7) also from e but without the initial elaboration. 

422 188, however, is exceptional, for Ma in particular (considered in Isolation, this might well be assigned to 
51. muhayyer) continues the emphasis on the upper register, while Mb also fails to relinquish it, alternating 
between the two. 

423 In 221 MIb has the same cadence one as HU: the first cadence on A appears at the end of M, which is 
too long to include. 327 Ma, which also contains the first cadence on A, is somewhat briefer, but distinctly 
uninformative, consisting of a descending sequence from a, and may likewise be omitted. Given the brevity 
of 47 Hla, Hlb has also been included. In 268 Hlb ends on a. 

424 88 Meven incorporates a repeat of HI 6-12. 

425 While other similarities occur in 327 M, which resembles 28 M somewhat, with a series of brief 
subsections, the first two descending from a, the following three from e, and 268, which approximates to the 
arch form, the predominantly low register of HI being followed in Ma by predominantly high-register 
materia), with a return to the A - < pentachord in Mb. 
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that they are concerned to develop first the upper e • a tetrachord. But instead of an ascent or 
jump from A to e they commence with g or «(which may be introduced by a jump from A), 
followed by a descent to e, which is then generally elaborated. The one exception is 172, 
which begins directly with In this group we find that where the segment illustrated is 
predominantly in the upper register, as in 196 and 86, this will be balanced by emphasis on 
the lower in the remainder of the exposition.'” In 10 and 46, on the other hand, HI is fairly 
evenly balanced between the two registers, but M Is not, being in both cases predominantly 
or exclusively in the lower, and different again is 89 Ma, which reinforces the predominantly 
lower-register emphasis of HI by concentrating on the A - c pentachord.*" In 26, finally, the 
bulk of the material in HI is an elaboration of e lying within the c - g range, so that it would 
be inappropriate to attempt to distinguish between upper and lower registers. In M, however, 
the range expands to Fl - c', and there is a fairly clear division between a high first half and a 
low second one. 

Presented in ex. 92 are a further six pieces that begin, like 172 in the preceding group, on 
e (or, in the case of 320, d), but differ in not immediately proceeding to explore the upper 
register: rather, they are concerned to develop first the A - e pentachord.*" It is with *ese 
that 39, nominally in dilgSh, most obviously aligns itself, its opening gesture being, indeed, 
identical with that of 234. 

This group thus has affinities with that presented in ex. 90, and although it shows a 
greater tendency to elaborate e before descending to A—possibly to be viewed as compen¬ 
sation for the omission of the initial ascent—and thereafter provides fewer examples of an 
upward jump rather than an ascent, the similarities outweigh the differences, and both groups 
contain pieces that either fail to venture into the upper register or do so in a brief and per¬ 
functory manner. Here, indeed, the majority fall into this category, and the question arises of 
whether it might figure more prominently in the remainder of the exposition. The answer for 
48 and 314 is clearly in the negative, so that although in the other pieces the upper register is 
adequately represented*’" it cannot be claimed on the evidence of this group that registral 
balance, however common, is an essential feature of htiseyni. 

In fact, it is not wholly clear which features can be deemed essential. The material 
displayed in ex. 89 corresponds reasonably well to the tripartite division of the Initial 
exposition found in so many of the less common modes (which consists, essentially, of an 
ascent to a prominent note initiating a zone of elaboration which may explore the areas above 

426 In 196 the fiRt full cadence occurs in Me, but for present purposes that in Ma may serve. Similarly, in 
172 (he first full cadence occurs in Hlb, but for present purposes that in HU may serve. In 26 the first 
cadence on A appears at the end of M, which is too long to include. 

427 Such is also the case in 172 M (which at the same time modulates as, partially, does 86). 

428 However, a degree of balance is provided by Mb, which can be viewed as an extended (or double) arch 
form, jumping from the initial A ■ e pentachord to a. with the following contour being a-* e -*A -* D 

A * cadence (itself a smaller arch with the contour A -te-^A). At the same Ume it can be considered an 
expansion of HI, die contour of which is n -» e A + cadence (A e A). 

429 Given the brevity of 314 Kla, Hlb has also been included. In 234 the only cadence on A occurs in H3c: 
like HI, both subsections of M cadence on e. 

430 Specifically in 320 Mb, 164 Hie and M, and 234 Ma, as well as generally in 78 M. 
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and/or below followed by a descent to the finalis, normally with cadential elaboration) and 
one might, accordingly, propose for hUseyni a basic arch form (with square brackets 
enclosing the limits of a zone): 

A -»e (+ elaboration [c-a]) -»A (± cadence) 

However, reference to ex. 90 suggests abandoning the extension of the arch to a, and 
(without indicating which parts might be recursive) the adoption of some such formulation as: 
A -»e (± elaboration) -*d{± elaboration) -»A (-* [e-a] A) (± cadence) 

while for the material in ex. 91 a rather more complex statement would be required, supply¬ 
ing a series of alternatives to the initial move and reinstating the upper tetrachord after e: 

{AlAaJAglalg-*) e (± elaboration) (-♦ n-» e)-» d(4 elaboration) ^ A (± cadence) 
The only common elements are, therefore: 
e (± elaboration) ^ A (± cadence)**' 

and these would again be included in any comparable formulation devised to account for the 
material displayed in ex. 92. Although this appears disappointingly meagre as an encapsula¬ 
tion of fundamental characteristics or, more accurately, as a definition of the Irreducible 
kernel which will always occur in combination with a number of optional elements, reference 
to the other main-note modes shows that it is still adequate to differentiate hllseyni Irom them. 
But however modest such a common factor, reference to the remaining pieces assigned to 
hUseyni suggests that even this may have to be relinquished. 

Wc may consider first a group of six. presented in ex. 93, all of which have initial A (or, 
in the case of 322, G) but instead of ascending to e begin by exploring the area around and 
below A.*** It is true that in all of these something corresponding to the e (4 elaboration) A 
(4 cadence) kernel can be located, and by comparison with the pieces examined above it could 
be said that in 224 and 184 its onset is merely delayed somewhat, so that given that there is 
virtually no elaboration or additional cadence material it follows that the initial elaboration of 
A should be added to the stock of significant but optional elements one or more of which will 
normally be added to the kernel (and it may be noted in this connexion that by their stress on 
the low register around A all these pieces illustrate the alternative pattern of initial emphasis 
implied by Cantemir’s description). In 84 the delay is somewhat greater, the kernel being 
introduced halfway through, while in 322 it does not appear until the fifth of the six cycles; 
but the real problems arise in 225 and 197, for here e occupies in each a total of just one time 
unit, and moreover one that does not occupy a prominent node, so that identification, let 
alone the probative value, of the kernel is questionable. In these cases it would perhaps be 
more accurate to speak of a reduced form (if in 184 preceded and hence prepared by the 
characteristic gapped Acd e ascent), a pale reflection that serves merely to reinforce a modal 

431 With (he further qualification that the cadence material might have as finalis not A but e ora. 

432 In 84 prominence has been marked on the basis of 84a; preference for 84b would result in the systematic 
omission of every second indication of prominence. 
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identity already established by the elaboration of A, for it may again be noted that in initial 
position this material is itself adequate to differentiate hilseyni from the other main-note 
modes. Only 55. u§5ak (which, it may be argued, should not really be considered a main- 
note mode) begins in the same area but, as reference to ex. 81 will confirm, it is characterized 
by a somewhat different trajectory.'” That of hUseyni, with its underlying A ^ Fl~* A-* d 
movement, is reminiscent, rather, of the post-initial development of 40. irak (cf. ex. 60), and 
is thus modally distinct not because of its intrinsic melodic character but by virtue of its 
position. 

Given the initially low emphasis of these pieces, it might be expected that here, more than 
elsewhere, compensation would be sought by a subsequent shift to the higher register. But 
just as registral balance could not be established elsewhere as an indispensible element of 
modal structure, here too it proves elusive, even if 84 provides a perfect example, beginning 
both Ma and Me with development of the e - n tetrachord. The high register is also encoun¬ 
tered in 197 Hlb and in 225 M, but these are of only limited relevance, despite the expected 
contrast they embody, for both modulate,”' and in 322 M and 224 M, which remain resolute¬ 
ly in hUseyni, we encounter only a much more modest shift, merely relinquishing the area 
below A and concentrating on the A - e pentachord (with fleeting forays Into the upper 
register in 224 Ma and Me). Similar forays occur in 184 M, but here the emphasis is even 
more firmly on the lower register,'” and overall it may be noted in this piece that pitches 
above e, which occupied just 3% of HI, still occupy no more that 4% of M. 

There remain six other pieces assigned to hUseyni; 25, 73, 74, 76, 222 and 267, all of 
which, when set against whatever norms may be derived from the remainder of the corpus, 
are anomalous. Considered in isolation, one would have no hesitation in identifying 222 HI 
as in muhayyer; it bears strong similarities to HI in both 223 (and thejuxtaposition of these 
two pieces can hardly be fortuitous) and 21 (cf. ex. 78). Setting 222 aside, the initial expo¬ 
sitions of the remainder are presented in ex. 94. 

Striking, here, is the general failure to establish e as (at least) equal in prominence to A. 
The opening A - e fifth of 76 may well be in itself a sufficient marker of hUseyni, but in 25, 
73 and 267 the emphasis is very much on the move from A to ti, and e either recedes into 
insignificance or, indeed, as in 267, fails to appear at all: in none of these pieces do we find 
the previously ubiquitous e (± elaboration) ^ A (± cadence) kernel and, 74 apart, it would be 
reasonable to regard them as related to the previous group, but consisting now exclusively of 
elaborations of the area around A, the prominence of which is reinforced by the initial gesture 
of the jump or rapid ascent to a. They present, on this interpretation, an extreme case of 
delay to the normal entry of e. which one would, accordingly, expect to figure prominently in 

433 The one piece that bears more than a passing resemblance to ujjak is 322, where it would be reasonable 
to speak of modal ambiguity sustained untii the late introduction o(ft 

434 The former bears all the hallmarks of muhayyer. It is followed in Hlc by a further modulation which at 
the same time returns to the lower register. (In M hUseyni is fully restored, but despite an early excursion 
into the < • a tetrachord is predominantly based on the A • e pentachord.) The latter fails to establish i and 
uses ihroughtout/and thus pointing to 35. acem. 

435 This is the one piece where in two of Its six subsections M further develops the £ - A tetrachord (these 
cadCTCe on £ and are presumably to be classified as modulations into 20. nllhilft). 
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the remainder of the exposition, and such is. indeed, the case in 25 M'“ and, more imme¬ 
diately. 267, where Ma announces hUseyni quite unequivocally by beginning with the 
common gapped ascent A c d e, and could, indeed, readily be mapped onto ex. 89. In 76, 
however, despite Ma beginning with what promises to be a standard a -* e descent, e is, 
again, never established as prominent,'” so that it is only with the final suggestion in Me of a 
descending e cA triad that M is identified as in hilseyni rather than neva, as would have been 
suggested by the somewhat greater prominence of </.*” It is the same descending triad, 
introduced at a much earlier stage, that seems to be crucial in defining the identity of 74, for it 
otherwise appears modally unfocused, with a beginning that shifts over shared territory and 
suggests yet another instance of overlap.'” The normally salient e is given no positional 
prominence, occupying indeed only one and a half of the 32 time units. Nor is hUseyni 
established any more firmly in what follows; taken by themselves M 1-6 would surely be 
assigned to neva, as is confirmed by the comparison, made in ex. 95, with passages in 65 
and 191, and the remainder consists of a repetition of HI, so that if the triadic descent is 
ignored the reprise can only be said to emphasize modal indeterminacy 

The conclusion appears to be that although the e (± elaboration) (i cadence) kernel is 
by far the most common marker of hQseyni, it is not obligatory, and that in its absence (or 
pending its delayed appearance) there are a number of other features that serve as sufficient 
means of identification. It may be recalled that with the exception of muhayyer, which begins 
by emphasizing the upper register, there is no other main-note mode in which e is prominent, 
so that even though there might be extensive passages overlapping with other modes, just the 
initial gesture of an A - e jump or the inclusion of the descending e c A triad (unless inflected 
in a particular manner associated with, say, saba) would point quite explicitly towards 
hilseyni, as also would elaboration of A, with emphasis on the tetrachord below, as long as it 
avoided the trajectory characteristic of u;;ak. Registral balance (irrespective of the order in 
which material is introduced), while common, is not a uniform feature, and therefore not 
crucial; it is just as possible for the exposition to remain firmly based on the A - e pentachord 
throughout as it is for it to make extensive use of the e - a tetrachord. 

Accordingly, quite apart from the variety that might be predicted simply because of the 
size of the corpus, the different strategies adopted in the exposition suggest that no single 
pattern will predominate in H2. There is, nevertheless, fairly uniform adherence to the 
normal principle of shifting the focus up to a higher register, In those pieces where the 

436 But only after the further postponement of H lb, which begins by foregrounding e, only to identify itself 
thereafter as a modulation Into 18. hlsar which is followed by another Into 23. saba). 

437 Reference to the time units considered positionally prominent in ;enber shows that of the 21 such nodes 
in HI and M e occupies only three. 

438 Rather similar is 73 where, again, Ma begins from a but, despite extensive elaboration of the upper 
register, fails to establish e. However, matters become clearer In Mb, where the gapped ascent A c d e leads 
to prominent e, and there is the same final descending e c A triad. 

439 Thus HI 1, despite ascending toe, could as readily be in rast or. perhaps, neva (cf. 231); 2 suggests a 
switch to saba (something that is relatively common in hUseyni. as witness 73 HI, 83 Hlb, 86 M, 164 M 
and 172 Ma, but usually reserved until just before the final cadence), and 3-4 suggest rasc or u;$ak, the 
cadence conforming with the latter. 

440 Another clear case of overlap occurs in 46 M, which is virtually identical with 43 M, in neva. 
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exposition is predominantly low such a shift is, indeed, rather difficult to avoid and, as 
reference to some of the pieces considered in ex. 92 may demonstrate, duly occurs. The 
most extreme case of a uniformly low-register exposition is presented by 194, and here H2 
ascends to a, with p also prominent (and suggesting a temporary modulation into 44. evi;). 
In 322 H2a and 224 H2 the highest pitch is d', providing a clear contrast with M, where it is, 
respectively, g and a; and In 197 H2 begins by repeating Hlb 1-3, the one preceding high- 
register passage, and continues to concentrate on the a - c’ segment before approaching the 
cadendal descent. Elsewhere, where high-register material not only occurs consistently in the 
exposition but may also be quite extensive, the normal approach in H2 is either to extend the 
range even further upwards and/or to remain, prior to a possible final descent to A, almost 
exclusively within the d - d' octave.“' But of greater interest is the question of whether any 
particular trends can be discerned in the way the upper register is developed in H2, and here 
the corpus divides into three main groups: one contains material bearing a broad family rela¬ 
tionship to muhayyer, another gives prominence to the d fl a triad, and in the third p is 
relinquished in favour of/ and U replaces bJ, suggesting, therefore, a standard modulation. 

Of them, the first is the largest but at the same time the most difficult to categorize in any 
but the most general terms of register (essentially the d-d' octave) and prominence (a 
considerable proportion of the material being definable as an elaboration of a). Nevertheless, 
there are ten pieces, presented in ex. 96, in which the characteristic muhayyer contour g c'b/ 
a appears, and although it is sometimes medial (as in 10, 11, 76 and 173), sometimes final 
(as in 84 H2a, 171 H2a and 322) and sometimes initial (as in 73, 172 H2b and 327), it is 
also evident that there are considerable similarities elsewhere in these (sub)sections, with 
what precedes the muhayyer motif frequently forming (all or part of) an/f-* n d contour, 
and what follows normally consisting of a further descent (if to various destinations). 
Reference to ex. 78 shows that this particular configuration is not encountered in the 
exposition of muhayyer itself, where the motif is initial and normally followed by a descent to 
d, and this suggests that we are not faced here with a straightforward modulation or move 
into an area of overlap, despite the evidently close relationship between hUseyni and 
muhayyer, but rather with a reordering of common elements in a way that is sufficiently 
consistent to be distinctive. 

Among the many other pieces where H2 occupies the same range as muhayyer and tends 
to give similar prominence to a some, as is only to be expected, share certain features with 
the above ten (and a case could be made for including 90 and 311 along with them in ex. 96). 
It is important to recognize, however, that it is not possible to detect within this broader 
group the patterns of development displayed there or, Indeed, any clear pattern at all, so that 
the safest conclusion is the rather lame one that once the modal identity of huseyni had been 
established in the exposition considerable latitude was permissible in the subsequent use of 
the high register, an area that tended, accordingly, to be modally somewhat Indeterminate, 
only being clearly steered in a certain direction when it threatened to drift into muhayyer. 

A feature noted in a number of other modes is a tendency for patterns of prominence in 


441 To uke a few random examples, in 77 (he range of Che exposition Is G - e'and that of H2 A • e', while 
in 83 we have, respectively, G - and d - d', and in 82 G - o and c ■ d'. 
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the upper register to produce a chain of thirds. Given the general prominence of <j, it might 
be supposed that in hUseyni examples would be found of the chain d p a c', especially as 
the material assembled in ex. 96 does in fact accord some prominence to the other three notes, 
and there are. indeed,^ number of pieces in which d,//and a outweigh e and gin importance 
in all or part of H2,‘“ although in none of them is comparable importance attached to c’. 
However, despite the common thread of triadic prominence in these (sub)sections, there is no 
particular melodic contour or motif they have in common that might be deemed to confer on 
them a specific modal identi^."’ 

With the last group, on the other hand, to which belong 26, 89, 225 H2b. 320 and 322 
H2b, the presumption must be that the systematic change of pitch set represents something 
more fundamental than the occasional substitution of/ for p encountered during the exposi¬ 
tion, where It is largely confined to the expected environment of an e / e flexure (or, on 
occasion, the formulaic d f e d elaboration of d). But, as before, there are no other features 
held in common that might point, in parallel to the corresponding H2 group in neva, to a 
shared modal identity: prominencels accorded variably toe,/, ganda; the highest pitch is, 
respectively, a, W, a, g and bli and various cadences occur 

Inevitably, given the size of the corpus, modulations, particularly in H3, are numerous 
and varied. In clear contrast to its absence from neva. the hlcaz family is particularly well 
represented, and also common is the expected move, given the shared importance of the A c 
e triad, into saba.'" One might also have anticipated a preference for 27. buselik and 18. 
hisar, In both of which e is prominent, but while there are a few instances of the latter**’ the 
former is extremely rare, suggesting, oddly, that modal contrasts involving alterations to the 
more prominent notes c and d were preferred to those involving the less prominent BV*** 

442 Including 25,46 H2i, 79, 85.184 (where a modulation into evi^ may also be involved), 196 and 234. 

443 The same emphasis can also be found beyond the confines ofH2; In 79 Hlb and H3b, 26H3a and, most 
clearly of all, 86 H3. the one place where iht d fl a c' chain is incontestibly present. 2J2 H2 also has 
triadic emphasis, but this time with e a c'. 

444 The expected A appears in 89. 320 and 322b (preceded in 320, incidentally, by BS). But 26 ends on t 
225 H2b on d, and the prima votm of 320 H2a on e. 

445 We find 30, hicaz in 76 H3a, 30 H3, the latter part of 83 H3b. 172 H3a. b, 197 H3a and 224 H3a; 
zirgUleh hicaz in 89 H3, 184 H3 (with 14 also constituting 90 H3a). 212 H3a and 322 H3a; 31. uzzal in 82 
H3a and 320 H3; 33. jehnaz In 24 H3 b, c. 47 H3a, 78 H2a. 79 H3a, 82 H3b, e. 84 H2c, 197 H3b, 222 H3. 
224 H3b and 267 H3b; and 32. zengUle in 46 H3a. In addition to the occasional juxtapositions between 
subsections there are also instances of juxtaposition or combination within a (sub)seetlon: hicaz + zengUle in 
316 H3. hicaz + jehnaz in 268 H3a. hicaz + uzzal in 267 H3a, zirgUleU hicaz + uzzal in 25 H3. jehnaz + 
hicaz m 76 H3b, c. jehnaz + uzzal in 84 H2d, uzzal + hicaz in 24 H3a and 196 H3, uzzal + jehnaz in 198 H3. 
One may further note ;ehnaz + saba in 197 H3c. Less readily identifiable modulations involving pilch-set 
alterations are 172H3c{?|ehnaz-ff.Q , 212H3b (? 5 ehnaz+g), 3I4H3b(?zengUlc + flO- 

446 Which appears In 24 H3d. 46 H2b (also in the upper octave), 90 H3c, 164 H2, H3b. c (with extensive 
use in the upper octave). 184 H2d and 314 H3a (with finalis c). 

W7 It appears in 173 H3, 184 H2e 1-2, 78 H2b and c (in the latter being followed by kucek) and 25 Hlb 
(where it is followed by saba). 

448 A lengthy and full development of buselik does, however, appear in 78 H3 (by itself H3a might be 
Identified as 60. hUseyni-buselik). Also to be noted is 26 H3b. possibly to be identified with 28. buselik 
ajirani or 29. huzl ajiran, but using/rather than/( and with an unusual Ft CiE cadence. 
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Also to be noted is that in addition to sundry other modulations into unsurprising areas**’ 
there are a few occurrences of unusual and hitherto undefined modal entities.*” (An attempt 
to survey these and other such rare terkibs encountered elsewhere will be made in 2 2 15) 

Particularly extensive modulations are found in 78 and 225. In the former. Me prefigures 
the role of H2 by ascending to the highest register, only to be imitated by H2a. but with the 
mode now fehnaz, while H2b shifts internally to hisar and H2c from hisar to ku^ek, to be 
followed in H3 by buselik. In the latter, modulation begins in Mb, largely In acem' H2a 
starts in an unusually low register and has a modally somewhat indeteiminate trajectoiy {£ 

GA-* F!-* A e)\ H2b Is relaiable to acem (or to buselik transposed tod); H2c which 

begins by transposing H2b down a fifth, is in nihavent; and H3 is in ^argih: one might 
almost class ihese pieces, like 30. as Intermediate between a standard pesrev and the 
constantly modulating kuiliyat form. 

Given the wide variety of types of exposition distinguished above the following display 
of relative duration does not, as with rast, provide separate profiles but follows the neva 
pattern of taking an arbitrary selection of pieces from each type In order to give a repre¬ 
sentative cross-section. Not included are the leslim in 198 (which repeats Ma) the seconda 
Volta of 327 Mf, the second terkib-i intlkal In 322, and 25 Hlb. which modulates, d' (one 
time untt In 79 and a half time unit In 327) is omitted. F! and t« ate subsumed under F! and 
d respectively, so that we have:*” 


most frequently occurring modes are 35. acem, which appears in 74 H3a. I7I H3a. 226 H3a and 234'Hrand 
44^evi9. which appears in 28 H3b, 184 H2b. c and 224 H3c. Others include 23. mahur, alluded to in 83 H2a 
and extensively developed in 87 H3; 57. neva, in 164 H3a and 327 H3a (although in the latter 26. beyaii is a 
possible aliemative idenuficatlon); 14. jarglh. in 84 H3b and 225 H3: 45. segSh, in 171 H3b: 46. cLye in 
171 H3c; 17. nihavent, inp H2c; 21. stlnbUle, in 48 H3b; and 50. gerdaniye in 221 H3b. Less certain 
Idenufications are 20. nUhUft, in 184 Mb. c; and 55. u||ak, in 188 H3 and, possibly, 311 H3a. 

on ^ 171 H3d; and 47 H3b, 

pitehlwd*^ identical, despite not all being at the same 

451 The breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows' 

^ E Ft G A BJ c d e f tt 

47.5 


0 0 
0 0 

0 
0 


13 63 34.5 

6 43 39 

6 37 22 

4 32,5 25 26.5 


64,5 69 3 

30 44 1 


30 


37 33 


327 0 0 0-5 5 31 


18.5, 19 15.5 2.5 2 


2 9.5 29.5 71 43 


35 

12 28 23.5 34 


58,5 62.5 6 13,5 18 9A 1 


5.5 14.5 31.5 

7.5 16 39.5 27,5 27 29 19 5 

11 22.5 69 58 71.5 68 59 

0 10 251 15 26,5 22 U 

41 192 637 447 646 641.5 625 


1.5 0.5 0 


3.5 2.5 1 
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Thus although the >1 - c pentachord, as expected, is signalled as by far the most significant 
element, the percentages within it fluctuate somewhat, with relatively weak and c and d, 
rather than e, emerging as slightly more salient than the remainder. 

HZ, it has been suggested, can be divided into three groups, one modally coherent in the 
sense that it exhibits common melodic features, one sharing the same pitch set but not the same 
melodic characteristics, and one with a different pitch set. There would be little point in 
presenting a display of relative duration for the third group, as this would merely disguise 
marked internal differences. That for the first group omits G (three time units in 76) and e' 
(two time units in 73), so that we have:'” 



G A BJ erf f S 0 c' d' 


That for the second group includes 85 Z, but omits the prima volta of 79 H2b and 320 H2b 
and the seconds volta of 320 H2a. Bt is subsumed under BJ and b (one time unit in 198) 


4S2 Tile breakdown for the individual pieces is as follows: 

G A B! c d t fl g a We'rf' 

to 2 12 6 6 14 13 tO.5 12.S 9 2 10 

a 0 0 0 0 3 15 19 21 19 7 4 0 

173 0 0 0 0 2 6.5 4.5 8.5 19 13.5 6 0 

84a 0 0 0 0 2 1 ll. 17 19 8 5 1 

322 0 0 0 0 1.5 1 4 6.5 9 3 2 1 

171 1 3 1 1 2 3 1 5 7 1 3 0 

327 0 0 0 0 0 1.5 14.5 18.5 10.5 4 4.5 2.5 

76 3 4.5 4.5 5.5 5 2.5 5 11 13.5 8.5 8 I 

172 000000 49 9321 

73 0 2 0 0 0 0 11.5 10 27 21.5 13 3 

6 21.5 11.5 12.5 29J 43.5 85 119 142 71.5 48.5 9.5 
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under c', so that we have;*” 



G A B^ c d e fl g a b^ c' d' 


It is clear from the breakdown that this profile smooths out internal variations that are 
occasionally quite marked, but there is hardly a single piece that, taken individually, would 
produce results very similar to those shown in the profile for the first group. The net result is 
certainly quite different: here virtually identical percentages appear over the core e - a tetra- 
chord. and there is nothing comparable to the salience of a in the previous profile. The con¬ 
trast between the two thus tends to underline the argument for coherence and a specific modal 
identity shared by the pieces in the first group. 

There remain to be considered the other and rather marginal modes associated with 
hUseyni, but before turning to these we may revert briefly to 39, the heading for which is 
dUgHh. As noted, the piece is resolutely in hUseyni; it is so entered by Cantemir in the index; 
the exposition fits perfectly in ex. 92 (as would also H3), and H2a and b explore the upper 
register in a quite orthodox manner. However the relationship was conceived, it thus seems 
clear that as a modal designation the term dUgah was associated not with ujfak, as Cantemir's 
discussion of 54. dtlgSh might imply, but with hUseyni, and confirmation that such was the 
case is supplied by ‘Ali Ufki, who gives 316, the piece he places first in his hUseyni section, 
and one no less typical, the heading dUgSh-hUseyni.*” 


453 The breakdown for the Individual pieces is as follows; 

a A c d e fl g a bV e' rf' 

25 1 12 3 6 16 14 17 15 12 0 0 0 

47 0 6 5 10 9 12 15 15 16 5 3 0 

79 2 8 6 6 10 11 10 12 15.5 8.5 4.5 2.5 

80 0 1 0 0 1 11 13 13 7 2 0 0 

82 0 0 0 4 11 13 16 18 19 9 4 2 

85 1 5 3 3 18 22 22 25 51 16 17 I 

184 0 1 0 0 3 6 18.5 6.5 11.5 IJ 0 0 

196 0 1 0 0 4 9 17 18 13 2 0 0 

198 0 1 0 0 2 13 11 9 8 3 1 0 

222 0 5 4.5 10 12.5 10.5 8 10.5 3 0 0 0 

268 0 0 0 6 10 38,5 7 7.5 3 0 0 0 

314 0 0 22212 11.5 17.5 11.5 3 O.S 0 

4 40 21.5 45 99.5 177 166 167 170,5 . 50 30 5.5 

454 Cf. the discussion in Feldman, op. cit., pp. 346-8, where there is also a transcription of 'All Ufld's 
version. This compound designation is in fact rather unusual for, as Feldman observes, it is not attested in 
the surviving theoretical literature, where such terminology abounds. 
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59. necil hiiseyni 

Mentioned by Cantemir only as one of the 'unused'^terkibs in the modulatory family of 
hQseyni, there is no description of this mode,'" nor is it identified by name anywhere in the 
three kulliyat pieces. As exemplified in the one piece in which it occurs, 325, it is not 
immediately apparent in what way it was felt to be different from huseyni, for the exposition 
as a whole lies almost entirely within the A • e pentachord, with A prominent in HI and e in 
Ma and b. It therefore aligns itself in HI with the group displayed in ex. 90. The lowest 
pitch used is G, and as e is not clearly marked as prominent in the initial stages the melodic 
profile of HI seems to resemble somewhat that of 55. u$;ak, and one might, accordingly, 
speculate that its modal identity was defined by this ambiguity. A case could also be made 
for arguing, in the absence from the whole exposition of any development of either the e • a 
tetrachordorthelowerregisterbelowA, that it is precisely the concentration on the A - e 
pentachord to the exclusion of all else that is likely to have been the reason for its being 
recognized as a separate subtype, especially when a result of the melody falling to rise above 
e'" is that measured purely in terms of relative duration rf is far more salient than c."' But 
whatever interpretation is proposed, nothing thereafter indicates a departure from the norms 
of huseyni, despite the slightly unexpected (d d) d cadence of H2a and the inclusion of a 
further d in H3b. 

60. hiiseyni-buselik 

Cited nowhere in the -edvdr, this particular combination is offered as a marginal annotation to 
22 H2b, Which is confined to the A - e pentachord, has initial and prominent e and descends 
to finalis A, but (from the perspective of hUseyni) substitutes B for If this was still 
recognized at all as a separate terkib by Cantemir and his contemporaries it can only have 
enjoyed the most precarious of existences, uncomfortably squeezed between 38. acern- 
buselik and 27. buselik proper. There is, nevertheless, one subsection that exhibits exactly 
the same characteristics, 78 H3a, although as the following subsection explores the upper 
register it would be equally possible (thereby underlining the marginality of hUseyni-buselik) 
to interpret 78 H3 as a whole as being in buselik, in which case H3a would be the provider of 
the lower-register exposition. Further possible instances are 91 H2, which begins with 
repeated e f e flexures but thereafter remains within the A * e pentachord, and the first but 
still extensive part of 140 H3c, where the range is essentially G-g,/appears to the exclusion 


455 It is mentioned (p. 76} in the edvir-l kadim materials, but only as a notional (irmi var cismi yak) mode 
for which no definition is offered. 


456 There is just one fleeting instance of/ in Ma. The initial o of Mb may be interpreted as an inversion of 
A-. and it certainly does not lead to any development of the upper tetrachord. 


5URi 

of fi, and the emphasis is again on the A • e pentachord. 

61. furi 

There is Just one piece in this mode, 256. Although otherwise quite different to the piece in 
10. sipihr, it begins with a remarkably similar fanfare-like figure which recurs in M and, 
stretched to the octave. H2. But it is far more reminiscent of hdseyni, and in the absence of 
any description by Cantemir, who falls to mention it in the edvdr, it is again not immediately 
clear how the two were distinguished. Indeed, furi seems even closer to hUseyni than necit 
huseyni, for in addition to announcing at the outset the core A - e pentachord, HI develops 
the lower register in a manner akin, say, to 322, while Ma introduces reglstrai balance by 
developing the e - n tetrachord."* The only detail in the whole exposition that appears at all 
unusual is the d d d flexure in Mb. 

H2a and b then expand into the highest register, but there is no change of pitch set and 
nothing that appears to go beyond the area occupied by H2 in huseyni; the range is the d • d‘ 
octave and the finalis in each subsection is a. H2d constitutes a return to the lower register 
after a modulation in c marked by an unusual change of pitch set (but one encountered in 
huseyni pieces), and a transposed variant of H2d is added after H3, which is again modu¬ 
latory (and includes a variant of H2c an octave lower). Considering, accordingly, HI, M, 
H2a, b, d and the final terkib-i intikal all to exemplify furi, the evidence they provide 
suggests that the distinction between it and hUseyni is, if not illusory, most certainly elusive, 
and a display of relative duration (showing A, e and a to be salient) would bring us no nearer 
to finding out what the criteria of discrimination are (although perhaps nearer, on the other 
hand, to finding out why juri should have been so rare). Indeed, were furi not unequi¬ 
vocally called a makam in the heading of 256 one might suspect that it was, rather, the name 
of a piece in hUseynl, especially when there is no mention of such a mode in older sources. It 
would appear, therefore, to be a late seventeenth-century Innovation, and one that in the mid 
eighteenth-century form recorded by Arutin was still not easily differentiated from huseyni, 
of which it appears as a slightly abbreviated variant*” 

2.2,15 Unnamed material 

With juri we reach the end of the corpus in the sense that all the modes which are named as 
the main mode of a piece have been examined. Further, one or two other modes mentioned 
in the edvdr but not in the corpus, such as 50. gerdaniye, have also been taken into con¬ 
sideration. in addition to those, such as 7. jiraz, whose names appear within the corpus only 
in the modulation sequences of the kiilliyat pieces. But the edvdr mentions several other 
mode names which are nowhere cited in the corpus, and the question therefore arises of 
whether any other modulatory material can be identified with them. The obvious difficulty is 
that in these cases, with just one exception, Cantemir provides no clearly articulated 
description, so that although it is virtually certain that the corpus contains material, however 

458 After repeating Hla 1 it proceeds by a varied transposition up a fifth of Hla24. A comparable A e 

beginning occurs in 90. 

459 Tamburist Arutin, Rukovodsivo po vosrochnoi muzyke (ir. N.K. Tagmizyan), Erevan: Izdatel'svo AN 
Armianskoi SSR, 1968, p. 90. 
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restricted, that could be matched to at least a few of these shadowy entities, connecting the 
material to the right name may not be possible, especially as the number of potential names 
available is extremely large, some 40 in all. It consists not only of the remaining 'unused' 
terkibs listed among the various modulatory families but also of the names occurring in the 
edvar-i kaclim material culled from earlier authorities, for even if some appear antiquated and 
were presumably no longer known to musicians of Cantemir's generation, others that he fails 
to mention elsewhere In the edvdr, such as gUlizar, resurface later as makam names, and had 
evidently never completely disappeared.'*’ 

The exception, for which Cantemir gives (p. 53) a standard outline description, is 
hurasani htlseyni.*' Otherwise the edvdr does no more than provide a list (p. 27) of those 
with finalis A.'’" But absent from it is, precisely, hurasani hQseyni, the description of which 
also specifies finalis A, so it cannot be concluded that omission necessarily entails a different 
finalis, and as a result matters are advanced only to the extent that the modal identity of 
material that cadences on other notes should evidently be sought elsewhere. 

Beyond this we have little but the implications of known names to guide us. To take an 
extreme example, it seems highly unlikely that the very individual material occurring in e.g. 
120 H2c, based on an unusual telrachord (1 2f 2 4) absent from all the modes discussed 
above, would not have been identified as a named terkib; and as it has A as finalis we might 
wish to seek in the first instance a possible identification with one of the modes in the above 
list, in which case it would appear logical to exclude those with names to which this material 
seems quite alien.*" But that still leaves no fewer than eight possible candidates:*** more 
information is evidently required in order to narrow the field further, and without having 
recourse id other sources, which in any case are of strictly limited use, the only straw to 
clutch at is the fact that Cantemir lists certain modes as members of modulatory families, 
thereby, it might be suggested, indicating groupings with which certain structural features 
could be correlated. 

However, intractable problems still remain. Within the modulatory family of 48. rast, for 
example, where the finalis is G, we find beyati-hisar, but both beyati and hisar have very little 
in common with rast: their pitch sets are different and they have finalis A, which leads to the 


460 The following are the mode names which do not appear in the collection of notations; 

bahr-i nazik, beste Isfahan, beyati-hisar, cargSh-acem, gerdaniye-buselik, gllUzar, hicaz muhalif, hisarek, 
htimayun, hurasani hUseyni. huzi, huzi-buselik, isfahanek, mubarka'a, muhalifek, musilur, neva-yi acem, 
neva-yi ajiraini), neva-yi u||ak, nevruz, nevniz-i acem, nevrxiz-i nimi, nigar, nihavend-i kebir, nlhavend-i 
sagir, nihavend-i rumi, pencgah-irak, rakb. sazkar, sebz ender sebz, segah arabani, sultani neva. tiirki hieaz, 
veoh-i hUseyni, zavil. zemzem, zirke}-havaran. zirkejide. 

461 It has, he says, two forms, but the proper one consists of beginning from e, descending to G, and then 
ascending like Isfahan to c and reluming to cadence on finalis A. (No information is given about the other 

462 This comprises; 

^argSh-acem. gerdaniye-buselik, gUlizar, hisarek, hieaz muhalif, huzi, muhalifek, neva-yi acem, neva-yi u|5aK, 
nevruz. nevniz-i rumi. nihavend-i rumi, rakb, vech-i hOseyni. zavil. 

463 ^arglh-acem, gerdaniye-buselik, hieaz muhalif, hurasani hUseyni, huzi-buselik. neva-yi acem, neva-yi 
u;;ak, nihavend-i rumi and vech-i hUseyni. 

464 gUlizar. hisarek, huzi, muhalifek, nevruz, nevruz-i rumi, rakb, zavil. 


conclusion either that the modulatory families can allow very varied structures to be yoked 
together and are therefore of little value as guides,*“ or that beyati-hisar was some way from 
being a straightforward compound of the two named elements, in which case this form of 
modal nomenclature may, at least in certain cases, be deceptive. 

The result is that it is usually impossible to find the correct label for unidentified material. 
But this, it may be argued, is far less important than knowing for exactly which segments 
such identification would be appropriate, that is, of knowing what would have been regarded 
as falling outside the domain of the preceding mode and into that of another, In general, it 
has been accepted that where no obvious modulation can be detected H3 represents a looser 
reworking of material presented in the initial exposition, but it is not inconceivable that in 
some cases a particular inflection could have been reified as a separate terkib; the example of 
6. safayan Is a salutory warning of such unexpected possibilities. It Is more than likely, 
indeed almost certain, not only that some modulations have been misidentified in the course 
of the preceding survey, but also that others have been simply missed, and in this connexion 
the kulliyat pieces provide a sobering guide. Putting aside the uncomfortable question of 
how many of the modulations in 296, which is fully annotated, would otherwise have been 
difficult or impossible to identify correctly, we may look at 22, where after HI only a few 
subsections are labelled,'" and 23, where none are. Of the remaining subsections in the 
former, in fact, no more than six can be named with any confidence,**’ and some of the re¬ 
mainder are marked unmistakably by their unusual pitch sets as modal entitles extraneous to 
the corpus discussed above. Such entities also appear in two subsections in 23, alongside 
others that can be identified only tentatively, or not at all.*" 

In reviewing such problematic material we may begin with those entities which lie 
unequivocally outside the corpus examined above. 

62. Isolate species: (a) /I 2t 2 4/and(b)// 2 3t 3/ 

In addition to 120 H2c, noted above, subsections based on the/I 2! 2 4/tetrachordoccurin 
a number of pieces. The resemblance between them Is so close that they are incontestibly 
manifestations of a single melodic formula, variation being largely confined to the rhythmic 
shaping dictated by the particular cycle. (One may note, in addition, a conventional similari^ 
of position, for they are never section-initial.) 

465 Which is, indeed, what Cantemir at one point suggests (see the initial discussion of 48. rast). 

466 It is not inconceivable that the person doing the labelling was not always sure, especially if some terkibs 
had become obsolete. 

467 Ma is in firaz (being identical with H2e, so identified). Me begins as if in ujjak; and Md appears to be 
in acem, H2i (at least in part) in mahur. H3b in saba and H3c in ;ehnaz. 

468 Ma veets between ujjak and hUseyni, Mb and H4a both appear to be in saba (so possibly the first should 
be assigned to ku9ek). Me is In zengUle. H2a is one of the instances of an unusual pitch set. and H2b is in 
hieaz. H2c seems to revert to hUseyni. but with finalis c might just be ^argih. H2d is possibly gerdaniye, 
and H2e repeals Ma. H3a could be assigned to neva. beyati or safayan, H3b has and finalis D, H3e is in 
buselik or. more probably, hOseyni-buselik, H3d is in mahur, H3e is perhaps in evi?, or ru-yi irak In die 
upper octave. H3f is probably in beyati (or neva). H4a is in saba, H4b is another instance of an unusual pilch 
set, H4c reverts (at least initially) to mahur, H4d may be assigned to acem, H4e to maye. H4f to Isfahan, 
H4g to hisar. and H4h, possibly, to neva. 
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ISOLATE SPECIES 

The formula consists essentially of two phrases: 

12r22r22ri422?l(7) + 

1 2f 2 2? 2 2r 1 21 1 7 I 

and it occurs with 1 = A, e or a. To the nine complete examples shown opposite in ex. 97 
may be added 163 H3a, which includes the beginning of the first phrase (as far as 4), while 
occasional instances elsewhere of the alternation of and B may possibly be construed as 
hinting at this terlcib.'“’ As it seems to occur hardly at all in what may tentatively be defined 
as the more recent part of the repertoire—and one may note in particular that it fails to be 
included in 296, which is not only the most comprehensive of the kUlliyat pieces but is also 
the one which consistently illustrates the latest forms of modal development—it is fair to 
conclude that in Cantemir's day it was probably obsolescent. One would not. consequently, 
expect to find any similar structure recorded among the mid-eighteenth-cencuiy makam defini¬ 
tions provided by Arutin, and although it is true that he cites one instance, in the mode 
sazkir, of the alternations of both BJand B and/# and/#,*" it is still the case that it does not 
employ the specific /I 2# 2 4/ tetrachord structure, which appears no longer to be extant.*" 
On the other hand, if one ignores the absence of 4 and notes in compensation the inclusion of 
the leading-note 2> then his definition of the mode kara dUgih comes quite close to the 
melodic formula outlined in ex. 97.*" But this name is quite unknown to Cantemir, and it 
might be thought that a better candidate should be sought among the 35 terkibs he quotes 
from earlier sources. However, the elliptical definitions provided by his edvdr-i kadim 
material are not sufficiently informative to determine which one: Indeed, they do not even 
hint at anything remotely similar. Nor can anything be gleaned from the fact that in three 
cases this modulation occurs within pieces in 58. hiiseyni, for none of the 'unused' terkibs in 
its modulatory family remain unaccounted for. 

There is one further instance of evidently related, if not identical, material, which occurs 
in 256 H2candH3c: 

mj'd J'd Jid J J'JTn J 
^ cjj"pV i *pY 'pY [r_r ' r M 


Example 98 

This resembles closely the latter part of 322 H3b, omitting d/d', and essentially differing only 
in descending to Fl/p (so that rather than simply add a leading note below it seems to 


469 e.g. 113 Mb, 236 H2c, H3c. The apparently anomalous biu the end of 22 H3g is best regarded as a 
transition to H3h, in silnbUIe. 

470 op. cit., p. S3. Other modes in which and fi co-occur are kara dliglh andzilkej-havertin. 

471 Although Arutin (ibid., p. 92) does supply In ru-yi irak an example of what may be thought of as an 

inversion of this particular type of chromatic genus,/I 31 31 4/, . 

472 p. 84: I 2f 2 21 1 2 2 2r 1 2 1. 
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ISOLATE SPECIES 

combine parts of two conjunct tecrachords, /(I) 2f 3 4/ and /I 2f 2 (4)/). It also occupies 
a similar position, and further reinforces the connexion with hUseyni, appearing in a piece in 
the closely related juri. (This context is, however, problematic from a different point of 
view, for both the formal complexity and the modal identity of 256 suggest that it is a 
relatively late piece. Nevertheless, this does not force the abandonment of the above inter¬ 
pretation; obsolescent does not mean obsolete.) 

It is possible that the /I 21 2 4/ tetrachord featured in yet another subsection, for 23 H4b 
also contains the crucial alternation of Bt and B, and omits c. But apart from the simple fact 
that the formal logic of a kUlliyat piece runs counter to the same rare terkib being introduced 
twice, evidence for a different modal identity Is provided by the change of finalis to G. As 23 
H4b also omits d, instead of a rather strained analysis in terms of potential pentachords (T + 
II 7f 2 (4)/ or /I 2 31 3 {5)1) one might prefer the more straightforward /I 2 31 3/.*” 
With 23 H4b may be compared segments of subsections in two other pieces; 44 H3a, where 
a similar contour occurs a fifth higher; and the sequential descent in 29 H2b, which takes in 
both registers: 
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473 Analogies for which can readily be found in the theoretical literature of the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries, which in addition to tetrachords recognizes basic units spanning a third. 


MARGINALIA 

It may be noted that the other passages quoted, from 103 and 121, both come from the 
beginning of Ma. not the most common place to encounter a modulation, and that both pieces 
are in 48. rast. This suggests that we might be faced here with a deliberately brief allusion to 
a terkib closely related to rast (and although the identification clearly cannot be put forward 
with any confidence, of the three 'unused' terkibs belonging to its modulatory family the 
most likely, or least unlikely, candidate would appear to be sazklr).*’' 29 H2b goes on to a 
cadence with finalis Ft, but rather than necessarily pointing to the existence of yet another 
terkib this may readily be interpreted as a tacked-on (if modally varied) repetition of the 
cadence of H2a; its wider range may be explained simply as a result of combining the two 
possible pitch positions of the nuclear form. 

63. Marginalia 

Also to be noted, even if less frequent than the above, are a number of other modulatory 
passages that, whether in terms of pitch set or of melodic structure, also stand outside the 
mode stock as described so far. They are: 

{Si)/A A(Gi Ft) Gf A/ 

84 H3c consists of/A Bl A G# A/and a slightly varied repetition thereof./A BlAGi Ft 
G# A/appearsin 172H3c 1, while in2 weencounteragain/A Bi A Gi AJ. Confirmation 
that the two are related is provided by 314 H3b, even if the introduction of Bt here can be 
explained by the Influence of H3a, in 25. saba, of which H3b is a modally varied trans¬ 
position down a minor third. The beginning suggests an incomplete version of 32. zengUle 
and thence an analysis in terms of a potential tetrachord/(I) 2f 3 4/+ semitone. 

(b)/G A B c d e f/ 

In addition to the rare occurrences of this pitch set that can be associated with buselik or 
hQscyni-buselik (and therefore have finalis A), there are two instances with finalis G, one 
with finalisg, and three with finalis c. 

In 140 H3 G is in fact the finalis in both subsections, H3a consisting of an e -» G 
descent, while H3bis restricted'to the G-c tetrachord, the/1 2 3 4/diatonic structure of 
which is normally only encountered on c, dandf. The other instance, 313 H3a, begins by 
briefly outlining this structure on c and then descends to G and develops the G - c tetrachord 
in a manner akin to 140 H3b. 

474 The initial emphasis on (segah) followed by the cadence on G (rast) fits well enough with later 
perceptions of this mode, although the ease Is weakened by the lack of any later evidence for the inclusion of 
B apart from the definition by Arutin (op. cit.. p. 83) which, however, differs in other important resects. As 
before, the edvdr-i gadim definitions quoted by Cantemir fail to elucidate matters; that for sazkar (p. 75) 
clearly relates to an earlier stale of affairs (as does that for karci|ar, which as described would seem a more 

likely candidate). TTie pitch set G A S/S also occurs in ziikej-haveran as defined by AruUn (pp. 92-3), but 

this mode descends to D and has indicated as both initial and finalis. To complicaie matters further, it may 
be recalled (see 1.3.3) that Cantemir gives B, normally called buselik, the alternative name rehavi-yi 'atik 
when considered a secondary note above Bi that is, presumably, when used, as here, in conjunction with it 
(and to the exclusion of c), so that on the assumption of continuity in the identity of the finalis it is possible 
(hat we are here dealing with an earlier form of rehavi. 
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Finalis g occurs in 26 H2a and b, where the range is S - n and the emphasis is very 
clearly on the c - 5 pentachord. 

In 49 H3a the range is A - e; c is initial, medially prominent, and finalis, but despite this 
it would be possible to argue, by analogy with 335 HI 1-3, that it should be assigned to 
buselik. However, the same case cannot be made for the other two instances, 297 H2a, b 
and 337 H3, where the G - c interval has some importance and A is absent: they could both 
be thought of as variants of farglh. 

334 H3a begins in the same way, with the G - c interval, but has finalis A. However, it 
also introduces eK and may be regarded as an unusual combination of buselik and beyati. A 
comparable progression appears in 335 H3a, but here the initial ascent begins unusually with 
the leading note, Gi and rises to ei while omitting d, as if suggesting a highly unusual 
augmented second tetrachord on B (/I 2’ 3 (4)/. After a similar beginning H3b then com¬ 
pletes the tetrachord, but with e being followed by further modulations. 

Finally, mention may again be made in this context of 26 H3b, which uses the/G A B c 
d e ^piich set, but descends to F^andflnalis £(viaan F#G#£cadence), 

(c) /A Si c <fi/, /G A Bkc d ei f/and/Ff G A Si/ 

The first appears in 116 Mb. The mode of the piece is 17. nihavent (hence the Si), but the 
melodic contour (together with the dS) is that of saba, except for the finalis Si: we encounter 
here an unusual intersection of these two modes, possibly to be equated with nihavent sagir; 
the definition of this given by Arutin has the same pitch set, but adds finalis G.‘” 

The second appears in a further development of nihavent which occurs in 63 H3 and 72 
H3b. both of which inject eK thereby producing in the former something close to Arutin's 
deflniiion of nihavent, and in the latter full tetrachordal parallelism. 

The third appears in 170 H3b and (in exactly the same melodic manifestation) in 171 
H3d. It is not simply to be equated with the lower part of nihavent, for the finalis is not G 
but A. associated with which is also a leading note Gf"‘ 

(d) araban 

Here a general label rather than a specific mode name, araban points to a productive modal 
development evidently just beginning in Cantemir's time, the use of the hicaz tetrachord (/I 
2f 3 4/} from d."" In this position the l-2f interval cannot be produced exactly with the frets 
available on the tanbur, so the notation uses either df, as in 344, or ei, as in 265 H3a,‘’‘ the 

475 c^. cit., p. 82. Arutin also (p. 83) has a nihavend-i sagirek, which may be thought a preferable identifi¬ 
cation as It remains within the /A Bi c di/ pilch set (if with finalis Blf, but this is a name not mentioned by 
Caniemir. 

476 Transposed up a fifth it also appears in 22 H2i 1 and up an octave in 3, but 2 develops a different pilch 
set and 4 has e rather than a as finalis. 

477 cf. the remarks In Feldman, op. cit., p. 455. Although this particular use of the term may postdate 
Cantemir, the association of araban with the hicaz tetrachord generally was not new: cited at (he end of the 
fdvdr-i kadim materials (p. 77) are segSh araban, defined as uzzal ending on segSh, and araban, after which 
comes a lacuna, evidently representing space for the definition missing from whatever source Cantemir was 
using which he was presumably hoping to be able to fill from another. 

478 And also in in 344 when the context does not include 3. 
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latter possibly pointing already at this stage to the emergence of a variant with an even larger 
central interval,/I 3 3 4/.*” ' ‘ 

It is in 344 that this development is concentrated, being used throughout M and the first 
half of H2. In HI, on the other hand, we encounter/I 2 3 4/from d, so that the modal 
identity of the whole is unclear. From the material in HI and M as displayed in ex. 100 
above, it looks at first sight as if we are confronted with a mode like Isfahan which changes 
pitch set, but since the is never associated with a pitch above it may be regarded as no more 
than a graphemic alternative for «/#, The broad a~*d-*A contour exhibits a certain resem¬ 
blance to that of 53. baba tahir (cf. ex. 80), especially as manifested in 340, but it is 
obviously not to be equated with any of the modes so far discussed, and is best viewed as a 
generic precursor of modes such as the second version of maye-beyati as defined by Arutin'“ 
and the later beyati-araban. 

(e) trichord + semitone 

A semitone flexure above a trichord, typically in a cadential phrase, has been seen to occur 
commonly in e.g. saba (,c di c + c BJ A), and also in irak (A A + A G Ft). The latter 
form also appears in the upper octave in 81 H3a, and in its normal position in 23 H3b, where 
instead of reaching a cadence on Ft, which remains non-promincnt, the descent continues to 
finalis D (the only example in the corpus apart from 37. acem yeglhi), and given that 23 is a 
kUlliyat piece this subsection must have had a separate modal identity. However, the pool of 
unassigned names fails to include any other compound with yegah, and there is nothing 
comparable in Arutin's corpus. 

Analogous to the irak form of this complex is that in 281 H3, in segah {det d + d c Bt). 
Important to note here is that this feature is not confined to cadential phrases, and the et is no 
longer just an elaboration of ci restricted to the d cl d flexure. 

In irak itself 305 Me and H2b may also be regarded as modally innovative, the intro¬ 
duction of Bt in descent provoking a shift to the hicaz tetrachord (in its wider /I 21 3 4/ 
form) on A. 

(f) other 

In addition to the above there are sundry other features conHned to just one piece that may be 
reviewed briefly. 

22 H3f has both a unique finalis,/f, and a melodic progression matched nowhere else. 
All in all it suggests a gesture cowards §ehnaz (but one where the initial ft, following the 
preceding finalis Ft, has associated with it a most unusual Initial/f / fl flexure) above which 
is added followed by a descent in which a remains prominent, but where the substitution 
of fiiotft allows an analysis in terms of a mirror trichordal symmetry; c' W a + a gf ff. 

212 H3b proceeds by alternations of/I 21 3 4/and/1 2f 31/, as if switching between 
$ehnaz and hUseyni. 

220 H3a is made up of a unique compound of 16. Isfahan (31. uzzal -* saba) and 43. 

479 Cf. 305 Me andH2b, which prefer lo Bi in notating the hicaz tetrachord from A. 

480 op. eit, pp. 88-9. 
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muhalif irak (saba -» 40. irak). 

Finally, 235 H2b-e (as remarked in note 367) provide an unprecedented sequence of unusual 
subsections: b alternates b and as if switching between buselik and muhayyer; c consists 
only of the pitches gf, a and d', with finalis a; d appears pentatonic (e g a, with finalis c); 
and e begins with one unique pitch set, d et ff g, and then switches to another, cf d el fl 
g, the impression being of a combination of elements of mahur and evi9. 

2.3 Structures and classifications 

Hitherto each makam has been considered as a discrete entity but also, where appropriate, as 
one of agroup of related structures. Thereremains, however, the broader question of the ways 
in which it might be possible to generalize about the corpus as a whole, that is, to explore the 
implications of the term 'modal system' as something potentially more illuminating than a 
simple enumeration. That the search for some meaningful statement of general connexions 
(and contrasts) between modes might not be pointless is suggested in the first instance by the 
fact, as earlier theoretical works demonstrate, that there had been a well-established set of 
modal categories within the culture, and that Cantemir himself presents us with a clearly arti¬ 
culated scheme of codification incorporating a variety of distinctions (summarized in linear 
fashion in 1.3.2). These constitute an almost classical structuralist account, based as they are 
upon a series of explicit or Implicit binary oppositions which may be formulated as follows; 

makam vs. terkib 

main notes secondary notes 

simple compound 

[non-transposed] transposed 

[real] pseudo 

[mainstream] marginal 

low register high register 

secondary notes rising secondary notes falling 

Evidently, a superordinate/subordinate contrast runs through the set; in all of the first six 
cases the right-hand member is marked as of inferior status, while in the last two a hierar¬ 
chical distinction between seemingly equivalent terms is implied by the order of presentation. 
The relationships listed thus have a cumulative impact, but they are hardly monothematic, 
appealing as they do to different criteria: the final two are descriptive, and relate to dominant 
patterns of melodic contour; the preceding four are derivational, assuming the prior existence 
of one or more entities which, in a variety of ways, are deemed to give rise to a second entity; 
and the first two are based on notions of relative importance relatable to, even if not always 
directly derived from, an essentially statistical mapping of the domain. 

These'criteria intersect to provide a grid within which every mode can readily be housed. 
But however commodious, the various parts of Cantemir's classificatory scheme do not lock 
together in a rigorously logical fashion; nor can it be said that, considered individually, each 
one always has assigned to it the most appropriate modes, perhaps the most flagrant example 
being provided by the most important group of all, that constituted by the (no doubt inherited) 
category of the so-called main-note modes. Ignoring the internal division into high- and low- 
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register modes, it is evident that this category is bedevilled by internal inconsistencies. As 
has been seen from, sa/, the discussions of 54. dUgIh and 50. gerdaniye, filling all the slots 
(i.e. matching a main-note mode to each main note) required a certain sleight of hand“'—so 
that the fact that the attempt was actually made is highly significant, indicating an urge to 
systematize strong enough to override the recalcitrant facts on the ground. 

Indeed, it could be argued that the degree of distortion was even greater than that implied 
by the co-opting of two highly marginal entities into the front rank, for it also involved the 
regularization or ironing out of various asymmetries within the repertoire of pitches. Viewed 
statistically it Is clear that Cantemir's collection of notations does not provide conclusive 
evidence for the hierarchy of main versus secondary notes that is such a vital element in his 
scheme of modal classification. Cursory examination of the data presented above is sufficient 
to establish, first, that the Incidence of D and E is extremely low: they are members by 
default, owing their place to the importance of their octave equivalents as much as to the fact 
that there were no low-register competitors. But the more serious discrepancy concerns the 
core F! - a range: the pitches G A Bi c d e g and a are certainly used much more 
frequently that those immediately adjacent to them, but the equally privileged status of F! 
and, up to a point, /# is less easy to justify. Inclusion of the former in the main-note set is 
based almost solely on its presence in 40. irak and 44. evi;, where it functions as the finalis, 
but setting these admittedly major makams aside its position is somewhat difficult to defend. 
Among the other main-note modes Ft is used occasionally in 58. htlseyni, but It is more 
usually conspicuous by its absence, occurring hardly or not at all in 51. muhayyer, 50. 
gerdaniye, 57. neva, 14. fargSh, 45. segih, 55. U||ak (=54. dugSh) and 48. rast. Rather 
more common in the remaining mode stock is F#, and this pitch is certainly preferred in 
segSh, u§§ak and, especially, rast, on which basis a convincing case could be made either for 
excluding these three, and rast in particular, from the category of main-note modes, or for 
including Fi as an alternative to Ft within the main-note set. As is clear from the discussion 
of dUglh, a parallel but stronger case for exclusion could be made in relation to u§$ak, which 
uses/rather than/I. Although it is no doubt the case that statistically fl is easily the more 
ftequent of the two in the corpus as a whole, so that its inclusion in the main-note set is as of 
right rather than simply because of octave parallelism, the fact remains that/is also extremely 
common, and they quite often occur together in the same piece, so that a more realistic if 
again less rigorous definition of the main-note set would be one which included both as 
alternatives. This would have the virtue not only of legitimizing the presence of u§fak'“ but 
also of avoiding the relegation to secondary status of 35. acem, one of the more important 
makams in the instrumental repertoire. Finally, one may mention a further (if less significant) 
distortion; a feature generally absent from the notations but emphasized in the verbal descrip¬ 
tions of the two main-note makams segth and evi; is the possible raising of A and e 
respectively, and this would again make them discrepant. 

There are thus a number of irregularities both in the selection of the set of main'notes and 
in the match between it and the modes assigned to it: the urge to classify was evidently 

481 Cf. the discussion in Feldman, op, cit., pp. 223-5. which recognizes the dubious status of dUglh/ujjafc 
consequent upon Its inclusion of a secondary note. 

482 And of avoiding queries about ihc status of 9argih, where/ was sometimes (and perhaps increasingly) 
preferred to fl 
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sufficiently compulsive to cause a blind eye to be turned to attendant mismatches.'" It could 
be argued, further, that the criteria Cantemir employs here, contrary to those positing deri¬ 
vational relationships, are fundamentally arbitrary because extrinsic: they do not attempt to 
uncover underlying structural connexions and hence are ultimately not concerned with the 
extent to which the modes themselves might form a system as a whole, rather than have one 
imposed on them by primarily codificatory tools. But more important than detecting flaws in 
the method of classification Is to recognize the nature of the conceptual armature being used, 
and that what the hierarchy of sets fundamentally articulates is a suggestive spatial metaphor 
of propinquity and distance: a core of main-set modes is surrounded by satellites at various 
degrees of remoteness which, in addition to the obvious facts of pitch-set differences 
(including the identity of the finalis), are articulated through two other parameters, derivation 
and contour, both, interestingly, reflected in the nature and taxonomy of the definitions 
provided by earlier theorists and both, in the light of the previous analyses, pertinent here. 
Thus an attempt to detect a coherent set of relationships through comparative examination of 
patterns of melodic contour, prominence and pitch set Is not only consonant with Cantemir’s 
own conceptualization but is also broadly congruent with the intellectual framework within 
which the repertoire of modes had for long periods been conceived within the culture. 

It might be claimed that the differences between certain modes are such that it is hardly 
worth trying to bring them together Into some kind of comprehensive scheme, and It is 
certainly the case that, say, hUseyni and one or other of the shadowy modal entities discussed 
in 2.2.15 are hardly commensurate. But they are nevertheless complementary, not only in 
the simple sense that both might appear in the same composition but also because the 
possibility of setting up meaningful contrasts between them implies that they form part of a 
larger complex in which neither materials nor processes are random. Which underlying 
regularities are discovered may depend primarily on the tools used, but the nature of the 
material to which they can be applied is crucial too, and It is worth beginning by reiterating 
the obvious; Cantemir’s notations already embody analytical decisions to the extent that they 
omit at least those features sufficiently variable from performance to performance to be 
considered extraneous to the basic form in which a composition might appropriately be 
recorded; choice of instrument(s), timbre, dynamics (the second and third both partly a 
function of the first), tempo, and certain melodic and rhythmic details; all that remain to be 
worked with, therefore, are selected aspects of pitch and duration, and the fact that these 
parameters have been accorded particular importance within the Western analytical tradition 
should not obscure the fact that they provide only a limited perspective, even if in this case 
one dictated by emic perceptions. 

483 According lo Feldman's analysis (op. cii.. pp. 225-6) similar problems attend the set of (non-compound) 
secondary-note makams which, it is said, is characterized by the replacement of one main note by a secondary 
note, but actually includes a majority where there are two such replacements (a fact disguised for some by the 
rather wayward notated outlines given). The argument seems to derive from Cantemir's discussion of hilseynl 
(p. 32), where he argues that, with the exception of beyali, the replacement of ihe characteristic note (not 
notes) of these secondary-note makams by the corresponding main note will result in hflseynl. But the 
numerical restriction here must be regarded as an incidental slip, and no such qualification is made in the 
introduction to the two main sub-groups of secondary-note makams. More Illuminating is Feldman's 
observation that implicit to these main sub-groups is that they should have finalis A. which helps explain 
why mahui, which has finalis G, has to be relegated to (he compound (miirekkeb) category. 
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In the preceding discussion both parameters were subject to systematic reduction. The 
omissions concerned in the first instance a layer of rhythmic information deemed irrelevant to 
a synoptic presentation of the melodic contour (an attempt to restore the balance and 
investigate aspects of rhythmic organization will be made in the following section), and 
subsequently a telescoping of the notation of areas of elaboration. But the individual 
(sub)sections representing each composition were recorded as discrete entities, and further 
drastic compression is now required in order to move from a cumulative and detailed 
representation of the modal exposition in every piece towards some form of generalized 
rubric under which all can be subsumed. 

Here a number of problems arise. As the previous discussions make clear, there are 
instances in which the general morphology of a given mode cannot be defined crisply. A 
combination of differing pitch sets may be involved; there may be a considerable variety of 
melodic potential; and boundaries may be vague, since it is not always clear whether what 
appears to be modulatory is indeed so, or whether it is an integral element. Of these three 
factors the first is merely awkward: it is the other two that are problematic, creating sub¬ 
stantive difficulties, and as far as the last is concerned the strategy here will continue to be 
one of avoidance, only those parts previously selected for consideration being included, so 
that representation is again based on the exposition in HI and M. But the crucial question 
still remains of how, within whatever area is selected, to provide a succinct but exemplary 
analytical outline of modes that are not readily reducible to a single pattern. Assuming that it 
is important to be able to give some insight into the trajectory of events between initial and 
finalis a form of linear display would seem appropriate, ideally one incorporating a method of 
representation sufficiently explicit to allow scrutiny of the stages through which its most 
abstract level is reached (and justified). A particularly attractive model is that offered by 
Widdess in his study of Indian notations, especially given the broad analogies that can readily 
be drawn between creative procedures in makam and raga, and reference has already been 
made in 2.1 to the similarities between the technique of abstraction employed there and that 
resulting in exs. 18-100.“* At the same time there is a significant difference, for missing 
from these is any parallel to Widdess' final stratum (termed 'schema').*” But however desir¬ 
able some form of further reduction based on similarly sound analytical principles, the need 
to take into account the whole (and often very extensive) repertoire of a given mode rather 
than one or two sections in a single composition precludes such detailed presentation for the 
corpus as a whole. Indeed, even for those makams where the amount of material to be 
examined is relatively small, similar clarity and precision is unattainable. In illustration, 30. 
hicaz may serve, a makam where, if we exclude the many modulatory passages in which it 
appears, there are to be considered only the four instances displayed in ex. 51. For these it is 
in fact not particularly difficult to devise a compressed display that can still encapsulate 
something of the flexibility evidently characteristic of compositional method by indicating the 
ways in which different sequencing choices were made. But such compression causes 

484 See note 6. 

485 To take a fairly average item In illustration, one might compare 220 HI and M with one of Widdess’ 
more extensive examples, that of the raga fuddha-sidava (op. oil., pp. 320-3). Although less sophisticated, 
the reduction of those sections of 220 given in ex. 51 offers points of comparison with the first layer of the 
analysis of the suddha-;adava material, but hardly with the second. 
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congestion, and matters become more complicated still as further essential Information is 
added, for example, marking which notes are initial and which function as (sub)section 
finalis, especially if a final analytical layer is to be incorporated indicating, say. what are 
interpreted to be the major structural nodes. Thus if we use: 

- a void note head to indicate a pitch which is a focus of elaboration;'” 

- a broken tie to indicate the span of elaboration where it exceed one step above and/or 

below the pitch in question; 

- a horizontal bracket beneath to link points of exit and anterior re-entry (i.e. the inter¬ 

vening material can be repeated); 

- a slur to link points of exit and posterior re-entry (l.e. the intervening material can be 

omitted) 

• a diamond note head to identify a note which functions as (sub)section finalis; 

- an arrow to identify a note which functions as (sub)5ection initial; 

- upward stems joined by a beam to identify major structural nodes'” 

we have in full: 
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Example 101 

The consequence of inclusivicy is thus excessive visual clutter, and despite the number of 
compositions in hicaz being so few it is clear that saturation point has been reached. For this 
type of analytical reduction the sheer volume of material in more populous makams is 
prohibitive; a similar presentation would be, if feasible, virtually illegible and certainly 
intolerable. There are, nevertheless, a number of less common modes in relation to which 
such abstracts can usefully perform a primarily comparative (rather than purely analytical) 
function, and since for this purpose the same degree of comprehensiveness is not required 
preference may be given to a more transparent form of representation achieved by the 
following simplifications: 


486 So that aithough relatively long duration will normally be Implied by elaboration this feature is not 
representedper se. 

487 In Identifying these, account is also taken of the information on durational salience incorporated in the 

displays. Occasionally a beam joining downward stems will be used to suggest prolongation. ^ 
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- slurs and brackets beneath will normally be omitted (but material that is infrequent will 

be placed between square brackets); 

- broken ties and the material they enclose will be omitted, and the pitches to which 

they relate (foci of elaboration exceeding one step above and/or below) will be 
indicated by square void note heads (it is assumed that the pitch zone in question 
may be up to a fourth or fifth above or below); 

thus yielding for hicaz, in comparison with ex. 101; 
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Example 102 

Increased clarity comes, of course, at a price. But although ex. 102 fails to indicate how 
jumps forward and backward can be made the loss may be mitigated by assuming (in most 
cases correctly) that they are likely to occur fairly freely between the major structural nodes 
and, conversely, less likely to occur between other notes: we are still left with a shape that 
manages to encapsulate an indication of preferred habits of melodic formation. What it does 
not do is define exactly what must be included or specify a normative sequence of events 
beyond defining initial and finalis notes: it is not, in short, analogous to the kind of route 
map provided by a modem seyir. 

2.3.1 The rarer modes 

We may begin both at the beginning and at the end of the preceding survey of individual 
modes, taking into account, in ex. 103, all those structures which fail to function as the main 
mode of a piece and are not readily resolvable into known elements. 

For all that this material is in certain respects quite heterogeneous, the various profiles that 
emerge are decidedly less so; there are just two preponderant types of melodic contoun 
oscillating (with the same pitch often serving as both initial and finalis) and falling. Indeed, 
1. hilzzam appears to allow both, while the one exception, the shorter form of 7. firaz, which 
ascends from e to finalis a, is counterbalanced by the longer form, which is clearly oscillat¬ 
ing. But even if they exhibit little structural variation, these marginal modes are certainly not 
devoid of unusual (i.e. rare) features, and there are at least three general characteristics that 
occur, together or separately, in most, and may reasonably be thought to correlate with their 
fringe status. They are: 

(a) being confined within a narrow ambitus; 

(b) being based on a pitch set not found in modes used as the main mode of 

a piece; 

(c) having a rare or unique finalis. 
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63c2 

63c3 

63fl 

63f2 

63f3 

63f4 

huzzara 





rahat Ul-ervah 

a$jran 

63e 



The distribution of these features is as follows: 


8. jiraz 

62al 

62a2 

62b 

63a 

63b 1 

63b2 

63b3 

63b4 

63b5 

4. zirgQle 
63c 1 
63c2 
63c3 
63fl 
63f2 
63f3 
63f4 

1. hlizzam 

2. karci|ar 
6. safayan 

3. rahat tll-ervah 

5. a^iran 
63e 



(c) 


Table 1 


All are restrictive. The first inhibits the possibility of extended melodic development, while 
the third, particularly if in combination with the second, places the mode in question in a form 
of quarantine where it is unable to subordinate others to it as modulatory satellites. As a 
result it is itself forced into precisely that role, being confined to occasional appearances in 
modulatory subsections. 

Since no further markers are required for identification in modes that are unique with 
regard to pitch set and/or finalis, the consequence, in theory, should be greater potential 
melodic freedom. But there is virtually no melodic unorthodoxy to be detected in this group, 
and even if the scale is smaller the techniques followed are those encountered in the major 
makams, where we also find a broad (if by no means sharply defined) division into those that 


Example 103 


491 (a) and (b) are mutually exclusive, (b) requiring the version with B and ci (a) that without. 

492 There is a partial overlap with beyati, but the latter can use e. kaicigar not. 


GROUP AFFILIATIONS 

tend to articulate a fundamental arch shape or have a falling trajectory and those that tend to 
follow a more oscillating pattern. In the descending members of the group the major struc¬ 
tural nodes are mainly a fourth or a fifth apart, while further uniformity is provided by the 
fact that in the majority of the oscillating ones it is possible or obligatory to have a final 
descent (in two cases followed by an upward leap of a fifth to the finaiis). This is all the 
more striking given that the criterion of selection was the purely negative one of infrequency, 
on the basis of which one might rather have predicted a certain eccentricity. But on reflection 
the genera! similarities in melodic strategy encountered here are hardly unexpected, the most 
likely interpretation being simply that the prevailing compositional habits interlorized during 
the lengthy process of mastering the principal makams were not departed from when it came 
to exploiting these further recesses of the mode stock, and in support of this conclusion one 
may cite the fact that similar general contours have been found to occur in those modes that 
appear as the main mode of just a few pieces even when they are likewise unique with regard 
to pitch set and/or finalts and hence free of other differentiating constraints. 

2.3.2 Group affiliations 

Against this background of a conformity to one or two basic patterns of melodic development 
that appears to mark the repertoire as a whole, and hence does not require further investi¬ 
gation at the level of the individual mode, we may turn to a consideration of relationships 
between modes. In some cases these are already apparent from (and indeed are the justifica¬ 
tion for) the various groupings posited in 2.2, which are based primarily on the sharing of a 
conunon pitch set. 

In other cases, however, new juxtapositions may be proposed in order to shed light on 
conunon elements, as in ex. 104. This has the virtue of pointing up significant motivic 
resemblances, and thereby demonstrates connexions between makams that, purely on the 
basis of their pitch-set affiliations, would be placed in different groups. In consequence, it 
reinforces the argument that classification of the mode stock by pitch set alone runs the 
danger of yielding no more than an inert catalogue. But at the same time it makes clear some 
of the structural variations that can be found: saba, for example, has (In both manifestations) 
a trichorda! base, uf§ak a§irani a clearly delineated tetrachordal articulation, and muhayyer a 
lower A - e pentachord which is not resolvable into tetrachord + whole tone but is evidently 
triadic. Any investigation of the modes as a comprehensive system would need to take 
account of such differences and, ideally, attempt to discover why certain structures occur and 
others not. 

Similar variations are apparent in another group, shown in ex. 105. In this case the type 
of abstraction employed clarifies not particular melodic features but rather some of the 
stnictural ways In which a rather confusing batch of overlapping modes are distinguished one 
from the other. They all have in common a prominent A - d tetrachord, and the occasional 
pitch-set contrasts (the injections of el which occur in both beyati and arazbar, the possible 
substitution of/for pin both beyati and baba lahir) are not fully sufficient as differentiating 
features. But a clearer picture is given by the varying patterns of structural nodes, which 
distinguish beyati from baba tahir and both from the other two: and where the same pattern 
appears in arazbar and gerdaniye we find that the latter is distinguished by its exclusively 
descending contour. 
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u§$ak 
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Example 104 

2.3.2.1 Nuclear elements 

Apart from the latter point, differentiation can often be shown quite adequately by a com¬ 
bination of identifying the segments comprised between the structural nodes and plotting their 
distribution, and this particular approach gains in usefulness if we are to abandon the fruitless 
quest to provide in a concise but legible analytical format all relevant infonnation about each 
individual mode in favour of sketching a map of the resources upon which they draw. In the 
light of the earlier Systematist analysis of modes in terms of octave scales and more specific¬ 
ally in terms of their constituent tetrachord and pentachord combinations it might be thought 
that a similar shortcut could be used here to arrive at a schematic outline, even if the existence 


J. 
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Example 105 


of triadic structures and trichordal as well as tetrachorda! articulations points to a rather more 
fluid and complex set of relationships. However, just as the purpose of Safi al-Din's grand 
combinatorial scheme*” was not to provide an economical tool designed to describe (all and 
only) the modes in actual use, so here too an analogous catalogue of potential structures 
would be greatly in excess of those that actually occur, and whatever might be systematic 
about the mode stock would remain at best only partially explained and at worst might 
actually be disguised. But neither is It adequately elucidated by Cantemir's own methods of 
description and categorization: even if based in part on structural criteria, their purpose, as 
already noted, is to produce a classified inventory rather than a grammar. 

Nevertheless, the notion of an underlying system need not be simply dismissed as a trite 
figure of speech. Rather, it suggests that consideration may be given to the ways segments 
are constituted as well as to the ways they combine. We may, accordingly, distinguish; 

(a) a set of intervals 

(b) the various trichordal and tetrachordal combinations thereof 

(c) the various concatenations of these forming individual modes 

With regard to (a) it is at least clear that the collection of intervals that occur is not 
random, for with an approximate quartertone as the smallest unit of discrimination there are 

493 kitib al-adwSr, ed. HaSim Muhammad al-Rajah, Baghdad: manSiirll waz^ai al-taqSfa wa-'l-l'ISm, 1980, 
pp. 79-85- 
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no gaps in the sequence of Indivisible intervals appearing in the corpus: 

^4 V2 ^/4 1 1^/4 1^/2*** 

(For convenience, they will be referred to as 1 2 3 4 5 and 6 respectively,) It may further 
be observed that there is a regularity about the frequency of occurrence of these six intervals 
which takes the form of a near-perfect mirror symmetry: 1 and 6 are sufficiently uncommon 
to be regarded as marginal, while 3 and 4 are by far the most common. 

One obvious reason for this is that, with one (again marginal) exception, it is only 3 and 4 
that are repeated within the structures occurring in (b). For the most part, the tetrachords that 
can be disengaged from the corpus are governed by the following conditions; 

1. There are three constituent intervals.*” 

2. 1,5 and 6 only occur as the central interval. 

They allow, first, the following sets: 

3 3 4 4 4 2 

3 4 3 4 2 4 

4 3 3 2 4 4 

all members of which occur, if with very different frequencies. 

In addition, they allow a further three tetrachords only: 

253 262 352 

3 5 2 is common, while 2 6 2 occurs as an infrequent variant thereof. But 2 5 3 fails to 
appear, while the one other structure that is attested, 3 1 6, is excluded by the conditions, so 
that they provide an approximate rather than exact fit. At a pinch 2 5 3 could be disposed of 
by just speaking in terms of there being a tetrachord with a larger-than-wholetone central 
interval, and adding the condition that within the exemplary central octave; 

3. The tetrachord with a larger-than-wholetone central interval must be from A ore, 

The point of this restriction is that 2 5 3 cannot then occur within the confines of the existing 
pitch set. It is valid for most of the repertoire but, as a further complication, not for the latest 
stage recorded in the collection, which also allows such a tetrachord to occur on d, in which 
position 2 5 3 becomes feasible. 

But 3 1 6 remains a stubborn exception not to be similarly effaced: it is the only tetra¬ 
chord in which 1 appears, and the second condition would require an ad hoc (and therefore 
pointless) amendment to account for it. Its marginality is scant consolation. 

494 There are one or two modes (e.g. kugek, silnbUle) which jump from e to c, so that a case could be made 
forexlending the series to 2. in which ease there would be a gap- However, even if the jump is characteristic 
an intermediate pitch will normally appear at some stage, so that it can hardly be considered indivisible. 

495 Etymologically pleonastic, this condition is required in order to exclude pentatonic components (so that 
235 H2d (see 2.2.15, end) needs to be analysed for present purposes as consistently omitting an underlying 
scale degree). 
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Given the observations on frequency made in relation to (a) it is hardly suiprising to find 
that of the nine tetrachords that occur the most common of all is /I 2t 31. 4/, while also 
frequent is /I 2 3r 4/. All the others may be obtained by making a single alteration to one or 
other of these two,"* but it can hardly be claimed that such relationships are derivationally 
meaningful, whether synchronically (with the possible exception of /I 2 3r 4/ ^ /I 2 4/ 

as part of a contextually determined modal shift) or diachronically. More pertinent, perhaps, 
is to note that the reason for the greater frequency of/I 2r 4/as against/I 2 3r 4/may be 
found by again making appeal to pitch resources, and in this case specifically the main-note 
set, for whereas they both occur within the lower of the two main-note core pentachords, G ■ 
rf {/I 2r ^ 4/ from A, /I 2 3f 4/ from C), only the former occurs within the higher, A - e. 

If, as a block, the tetrachords may be characterized as largely (although by no means 
completely) systematic, by analogy one would expect the same to be true of the trichords. 
Assuming a trichord to be equivalent to a tetrachord less its upper interval, we would have 
corresponding to the previous two sets; 

3 3 4 4 

3 4 4 2 

4 3 2 4 

and again, all of these occur. One might therefore predict in addition 3 5, 2 6 and 3 1. But 
only the first two occur, albeit in contexts that confirm their equivalence, respectively, to 3 5 
2 and 2 6 2 less the upper interval. The other trichords that occur are, unexpectedly, 6 2 
and 6 1. For the former one could suggest a relationship with the tetrachord 2 6 2, but 
given the context in which it occurs this has little to recommend it: we have here another 
seemingly anomalous structure. The second, on the other hand, despite seeming even more 
unusual, can be accounted for without difficulty through the derivation/I 2 3r/^/l 2)1 3f/; 
it remains a variant of /I 2 3f/ and results from a historically attested evolution.*” 

(The pentachords that may be identified within the corpus do not need to be dealt with 
separately, being fairly readily resolvable into tetrachord + whole tone (T) (or T + tetrachord); 

496 So that from /I 2f 31 4/ we have: 

+ :3l-f3f /12t3r4/ -:2f-»2t /12t3V4/ 

-» 3 /I 2f 3 4/ -> /I 2f 2 4/ 

and from/! 2^4/: 

+ :3r-»3 /I 234/ .;2-42f /I 2/3/4/ 

3/ -» 3V /I 2 . 3i 4/ 

497 One might suggest that the unusual tetrachord 3 16 could be accounted for by sn analogous 

development from 3 3 4{i.e./I 2/ ^4/-+/! 2/ 4/), and it is interesting to note that where Cantemir 

has /I 2/ 3tv 4/ 'Alt Ufki may have /I 2/ 31 4/ (see e.g. in Part i the notes to 22 H3g). However, the 
probiem is that whereas in/I 2 3//-»/l 2t 3//the change is contextually determinni (21 being the raised 
leading note before hnalis 3/). here no similar causation is apparent, and although enticing, ‘Ali Ufki's 
notation is not conclusive as evidence, for given his frequent ornlssion of accidentals it is quite possible that 
(in the case of 22 H3g) his c' (3t) is to be interpreted as ci' (St). If not, we would be faced with a seemingly 
motiveless modal development datable to the middle of the seventeenth century that already by the end of it 
was obsolescent. 
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or into trichord + trichord, as follows; 

/I 2/ 3i/l 2 3/ 

/I 2/31/1 a 3/ 

/I 2 31/1 2 3/ or /I 2 31 4/ T 

/I 2 3//1 2/ 3// or T /I 2/ 31 4/ 

n 2t 3//1 2 3// 

/I 2/ 3/1 a 3t/ or /I 2/ 3 4/ T 

T /I 2/3 4/ 

2.3.2.2 Compounds 

We may now proceed to (c) and the search for combinatorial rules among the elements from 
which modes are compounded. The first to be examined will be the most common modes, 
together with those closely associated with them, on the assumption that whatever patterns of 
association characterize them are likely to be if not normative then at least predominant, 
whereas the converse is unlikely. The modes in question are htlseyni (together with muhayyer, 
furi and necit hllseyni), neva (together with gerdaniye and baba tahir), rast (together with 
rehavi and salmak), segSh (together with maye and bestenigar), irak (together with evi9), and 
acera (together with ujiak, acem ajirani, acem yeg2hi and u§§ak ajirani). These function as 
the mainmakam in some 218 pieces, and thus provide Che expository material in almost two 
thirds of the collection.***" 

As before, it is to this expository material, contained in HI and M, that the following 
account relates; it makes no attempt to incorporate the exploration of the high register which 
normally follows in H2. Ignoring pitches which appear only fleetingly at the upper and 
lower extremities, and taking account of contours of salience in order to arrive at the most 
appropriate segmentation, the internal organization of what Is statistically by far the most 
important part of the mode stock can be described in terms of the following repertoire of 
elements: 

trichords tetrachords 

/! 21 31/ /I 2. 31 4/ 

/I 2/ 31/ /I 2/ 31 4/ 

/I 2 31/ /I 2 31 4/ 

/I 2/ 3// 

/I 2 3// /I 2 3/ 4/ 

/I 2 3/ /I 2 3 4/ 

The tetrachords are generally segregated; /I 2 31 4/, /I 2 31 4/ and /I 2 3 4/ are confined 
to the low register, while/I 2f 31 4/and/I 2 3/ 4/are both excluded from it and—hardly 


49S Which is not to say, however, that they constitute an equal proportion beyond the exposition area. It has 
been noted, for example, that because of its frequent appearance in modulatory passages hicaz has a rather nwre 
significant presence in the collection as a whole than that indicated by the number of pieces in which it is the 
main mode. Conversely, recourse to hllseyni in modulatory passages is infrequent. Nevertheless, the 
predominance of the modes listed is incontestible. 
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surprising since we are confronted here exclusively with main-note modes—are the only ones 
to appear in the mid register. 

Additional features to be noted are: 

the use, especially in irak, of a semitone flexure above the root trichord: 

/I 2f 3r/ + S (=4f) 

the occasional use, specifically in muhayyer, of a gapped trichord; 

n (2) 3/ 

the optional use, especially in segih and evi^, of the trichord with the raised second 

degree; 

/I 2» 3r/ 

(The last is remarked upon but hardly ever notated by Cantemir. It may legitimately be 
regarded as a variant of /I 2 3f/, from which it derives, and will be ignored In what 
follows.) 

In this context it may be helpful to expand the previous high/low register contrast to three 
terms, high, mid and low, although without making the demarcation any more precise: low 
will normally relate to material below A or G (depending on the position of the relevant 
structural node) and high to material above d, c or / For visual convenience the way the 
various elements combine in this block of modes is displayed in fig. 1 along two axes: 
vertical relationships are those between mid range (from G or A to d or e) and high range 
(from d of e), while horizontal relationships (left to right) are those between low (up to G or 
A) and mid range elements. The arrows always point from lower to higher, but imply 
nothing about the normal course of events in a given mode. 

The relationship between the various elements within each modal combination, as fig. 1 
shows, can be summarized quite simply as: 

- complete parallelism at the fourth or fifth (there are no imperfect relationships) 

- incomplete parallelism at the fourth or fifth (there is one imperfect relationship). 

In other words, contrast is either avoided completely, or is reduced to a minimum. Where 
there is a diversion from the original main-note series by the inclusion of/(orF), the result¬ 
ing loss of a consonant relationship (5f- fl/Ft) is compensated for by the creation of another 
(c - f/F) and only one note (Bf) is left unattached. On the other hand, where there is a 
diversion by the inclusion of Ff it is this note which remains isolated, and there is no com¬ 
pensation for the loss of the Ft - consonant relationship. However, it should not be 
concluded from this that there was a tendency towards a reduction of parallelism associated 
with the low range, for Ff occurs in flnalis G modes where the preference for Ff over Ft as a 
leading note overrides the pull of consonance. What this demonstrates, therefore, is that 
rather than being unmotivated, lack of parallelism may sometimes have a functional cause; and 
decisive evidence that consonance, in the narrow sense of perfect fourth and fifth 
relationships, is not the only structural principle at work is shown by the fact that there are 
several modes in which the position of the functionally important nodes is otherwise 
determined (hence the role of trichords alongside tetrachords and the more frequent analysis 
of pentachords as consisting of two trichords rather than of tetrachord + whole tone). 
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Figure 1 


Although it seems incontrovertible that the status attached to Cantemir's original set of main 
notes depends upon the importance of the modes from which it is abstracted, rather than vice 
versa, it is clear that any mode using only main notes cannot but exhibit complete parallelism 
at the fourth or fifth, and each note in it will stand in a consonant relationship with at least one 
other. At this level, therefore, no other norms are possible, and we need to turn to the modes 
including the so-called secondary notes to see what variations exist. We may consider, first, 
the buselik group, taken here to consist of buselik, acem-busetlk, hUseyni-busellk, busellk 
ajirani, bUzUrk, zirefken, huzi ajiran and the various structures discussed in 63b, even if 
their disparate nature results in the picture set out in fig. 2 being a little less neat. As this 
shows, the elements already encountered in fig. 1 also account for most of the buselik group. 
Two of the trichords,/I 21 3/and/I 2 3/, do not occur, but there is only one new 
element, the tetrachord/I 21 3 4/, which has a marginal role in the low register. In general, 
the same conditions apply to the ways in which the various elements combine. Given that the 
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4 
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c d d e 
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Figure 2 


introduction of the characteristic S of buselik is, in several cases, the only change to the main 
note set, there are no consonances withF# or/f (oreveni»). While the loss of the Bi-p /Ft 
perfect fourth and fifth relationships is compensated for by the new B - e fourth, Ft and p 
remain unattached, which means that where they occur only partial parallelism at the fourth or 
fifth is possible. But most combinations do not exceed the limit of one imperfect relationship, 
so that in terms of maximizing the number of possible consonances they are if anything even 
more orthodox than the main-note modes. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the only 
exception,/! 2f 3 4/-1-/1 2 31 4/, should be one of the marginal entries in 63b. 

An even more numerous group characterized by one or more secondary notes consists of 
those using the hicaz tetrachord,/I 2f 3 4/: hicaz, uzzal, jehnaz, nigriz, rahat Ul-ervah, 
zengUle, sipihr and hisar. For sipihr an extra high range is needed (set horizontally right), 
while for hisar a further new trichord is needed, /I 21 3/. As fig. 3 shows: 


Figure 3 

there is again a high degree of parallelism. Only in one case, the predictably marginal sipihr, 
do we find as many as two notes (c and gi) that fail to be anchored to another by a consonant 
relationship, and of these c is stabilized by its pivotal position at the centre of a pentachord 
that divides into trichords.*” Otherwise the nature of the moves from one element to another 
is similar to that already encountered, and given that the modes considered so far provide the 
expository material in some 260 pieces (which make up three quarters of the collection) it 
would seem reasonable to expect the same norms to obtain elsewhere too. 

Scrutiny of the more common of the remaining modes™ suggests that this is indeed the 
case. The only additional features worth noting are in some an increased reliance on successive 
trichords, and in others the extension of the semitone flexure, so that in addition to the 
previous /I 2f 31/ + S (=4/) we encounter not only other trichords. /I 2f 31/ + S (*41) and /I 
21 3/ + S(=4).butalsotwotetrachords./l 21 31 4/+ S (=51) and/I 21 31 4/-i-S(=5). But 
both features are extensions of structures already encountered rather than radical departures, 
as Is apparent from the later form of saba, which combines them, as shown in fig. 4. 
Elsewhere one may note trichordal parallelism in nijabur (/I 2 31/+ /I 2 31/), and further 
examples of the semitone flexure in beyati, arazbar and silnbUle, in the last of which it occurs 
in two positions. 


499 A more extreme case appears to be provided by hicaz. where there are passages containing/ In which 
there are three notes with no consonant relationship {Bi r^and/). However,/is here the highest pitch, and is 
best regarded as ancillary to e (its contexts of occurrence are, when not identical with ane f e flexure, lypo- 
logically akin), and it is noteworthy that in those (sub)secttons where the melody rises hlgher/ls replaced by 
/(so that the number of notes without a consonant anchorage is reduced to one or. if gfalso appears, none. 

500 Those not yet discussed which are the main mode in three or more pieces are beyati. kUrdi, mahur, 
ni;abur. nUhilfl, pen;g3h. saba and sUnbQIe. 
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Ft G A A Bt c di d e f 

e p g 

(/I 2r 3r/)^r n 2f 3vs 

T 1 /I 2r 31/! 21. 3/(S) 

L /I 2f 31/1 2 3/ 

/! 2r w 

Figure 4 

Excepting only a few marginal entities such as sipihr, the repertoire of modes thus appears to 
be dominated by modal structures utilizing a generally coherent set of basic building blocks 
organized, moreover, according to very straightforward principles of con-sonance. But as is 
clear from the previous discussions of individual modes, the regularities that have been 
observed here assume a stability that is in some respects a convenient fiction, and it is 
important not to lose sight of the fact that the synchronic cross-section, although broadly 
valid, inevitably fails to take account of certain trends and shifts which will eventually have 
the cumulative effect of producing further combinatorial possibilities. To refer again to saba, 
for example, it may be noted that the increasing use of dt at the expense of d leads to a 
reduction in,the number of consonant relationships,"' and this is also the effect of introducing 
the trichord + S elsewhere, even if, as In irak, it occurs only in certain contexts: in these 
cases the tendency to narrow an interval in flexures (just as with the preference for Ff over Ft 
as a leading note mentioned above) exemplifies a local melodic attraction more powerful than 
the pull of consonance, a countervailing force that points towards the emergence of a different 
set of norms.”* 

2.3.2.3 Resource allocation 

The main concern of the above survey was to establish a number of major structural para¬ 
meters, but when dealing with the way segments cohere at the modal level it did not attempt 
to look beyond what was attested and hence failed to account for the non-existence of certain 
other combinations which appear to be equally valid. For example, if we revert to Cantemir's 
core main-note category (but understood in the present context to include F# and/as well as 
Ffand/f) and consider a selection of modes wiihfinalls A, we find the following disposition 
of segments in the mid and high registen (again displayed arbitrarily from low to high and 
therefore without implying any melodic direction or contour, and with major structural nodes 
indicated in bold): 

501 What appears to be another clear diachronic shift resulting in a reduction in the number of consonant 
relationships is shown by the differing notations offered for pen^g&h, but given the history of this mode it 
would be wise not to jump to conclusions. 

502 Such shifts ate also to be seen as creating small-scale modulations which bring the modes in which they 
occur typologically closer to those, such as Isfahan, which are characietized by internal changes. These last 
will be discussed in 2.4.3, under the rubric of modulation. 
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u§§ak C A BJ c d + d e f 

babatahir A BJcd + depg a 

arazbar ABtcd + depg a 

gerdaniye A Bt c d d e P g 

muhayyer A Bt c d e + e P g o 

From this we can see that while there are four modes involving the same mid-range tetrachord 
they are not symmetrically paired or opposed in the high register, which suggests that there 
should be more possible combinations than are represented here. The addition of acem 
produces a mid/high pair with u§§ak: 

acem A BJ c d + d e f go 

ujiak G A Bt c d + d e f 

and likewise hUseyni with muhayyer; 

hUseyni' Ft G A Bt c d e + e P g a 
muhayyer A Bt c d e + e P g ^ 

but there still remains a degree of imbalance between registers, for there are no comparable 
partners for arazbar and gerdaniye, and the lack of symmetry is even more pronounced if we 
take account of the low register, where we have only the following low/mid or lowAigh 
relationships: 

ujjak ajirani E Ft G A + A Bt c d + d e f. 

u§§ak G A Btcd*def 

acem ajirani E F GA + ABJcd + def g a 

acemyegMii D E F GA + ABtcd + def 

acem A Btcd + def g a 

Even in the absence of any definition of what the limits of combinatorial permissibility might 
be, it can hardly be controversial to suggest that one feasible structure that fails to materialize 
is a similar low register equivalent of arazbar or baba tahlr. But there are no doubt others, 
quite apart from various plausible mid/high pairings that are not attested. 

If we turn for comparative data to the modes which have finalls G:”’ 

salmak G A Bt c d e 

nihavent G A Bl c d + d e f g 

mahur DEFfG + GAB*c d e + e P 8 a 
pen9gSh G A B* c* d * d e p g a 

nigriz E Ff G + G A BJ cf d + d e p g 

rast E Ff G + G A Bt c d + d e p g 

rehavi E Ff G + G A Bt c d + d e p g 


503 As before. * is used in pen^gSh to combine the two possible intonations, and this usage is extended here 
to mahur, where both B and BJ occur. 
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we find that the distinctions are often straighfonvardly ones of pitch set: nihavent, mahur and 
nigriz are always marked off as different from the remainder (and each other), and penfgSh 
sometimes (or optionally) so. In each of these cases it would be possible to hypothesize a 
complementary low or high equivalent. Considering just one in illustration, we find neither a 
mid/high nor a low/high pair involving mahur; and if we look beyond this particular group 
we fail to find any other mode incorporating the characteristic (d) e fig (a) segment of mahur 
which, if maximizing the number of consonances within a scale were a prime consideration, 
could with equal justification have been combined with the hicaz tetrachord,”* while an even 
higher number of consonant relationships would result from a combination with the core area 
of nifabur, thus yielding the pitch sciG A B ci d e fl g. Further, even among those 
modes grouped together here where there is a congruence of pitch set (salmak, rast, rehavi 
and sometimes pen9gih), not only do we again find no exploitation of the potential of mid/ 
high or low/high registral contrast to extend the number of possible combinations, there is not 
even any instance of the G A BVc tetrachord assuming structural importance: in all four cases 
it is the G - d pentachord that is the fundamental unit, and there is only the slightest hint of a 
triadic vs. non-triadic distinction (for which one needs to turn, essentially, to segih and a 
shift of finalis). 

For a further (and final) example of a group of modes which demonstrates that what 
might be perceived to be the combinatorial and registral potential of a system was not fully 
exploited we may turn away from the predominantly main-note modes and consider as a set 
the five modes characterized, in Cantemir’s terminology, by the secondary note ci (which 
therefore again include nigriz). Setting aside the different internal emphasis in the penta- 
chordal core of zengUle as compared with those of uzzal and §ehnaz, for present purposes we 
may provide a further schematic reduction using the terms H (the hicaz tetrachord), T (whole 


tone) and M (a main-note segment) 

, with the more prominent elements again indicated in 

bold. We thus have; 

nigriz 

M"” 

T H 


M 

hicaz 


H 

T 

M 1 

uzzal 


H 

T 

H J 

M 1 

zengUle 

H. 

H 

T 

H J 

§ehnaz 


H 

T 

H 


So viewed, the last two show a complementarity in the ways in which H can combine with 
itself in different registers (low + mid; mid -i- high), despite being not quite symmetrical in 
the distribution of their prominent zones. Again, hicaz and uzzal show a complementarity, if 
of a different form, both being statable as mid + high (with high = either M or H); and uzzal 
also forms a partially contrastive pairing with §ehnaz (mid + high; mid + high). But neither 
in relation to hicaz nor to uzzal is there a corresponding mode in which a low-register 

504 Where the gain of the c# - /* fourth compensates for the loss of the c • g fifth. 

505 Ff is again accorded main-note scams. 


tetrachord is of significance;”* while in relation to nigriz there is no corresponding mode in 
which H appears in either the high or the low range.’” 

Rather more interesting than simply suggesting chat this points to various unfulfilled 
possibilities is to observe that H only appears alongside M and/or itself, for it is on the basis 
of such distributional patterns that we may be able to establish a grid of hypothetical com¬ 
binations that is more than just guesswork. For the combination of H with itself one may 
obviously appeal to consonance and parallelism and the resulting maximalization of perfect 
fourth and fifth relationships, as in e.g. §ehnaz: 

i - il - 1 

I - u -; 

A. Bi ci d e p gi a 
T_ 

T_ 


while in the combinations of H and M the link between B4 and/# remains, as does, in nigriz, 
that between c# and Ff. But there is no longer a link for d in the upper range, and in the 
absence of Fi or G# It remains isolated, thus resulting in the one imperfect relationship 
allowed for in what appears to be emerging as a standard model. However, there are other 
possible pitch sets that fulfil the same requirement, a combination of H and mahur (A B4 d 
d e fi g), say, but fail to materialize. In this particular case one potential explanation is 
provided by Cantemlr's hierarchy of main versus secondary notes, which prompts the 
suggestion that it might be acceptable for a secondary note to be so isolated but not a main 
note (In this instance flV); but that this cannot be correct is demonstrated by modes such as 
u$fak and acem, where it is precisely B/that does not stand in a consonant relationship to any 
other note. Alternatively, one might attempt to refine the previous observations about 
parallelism by invoking the metaphor underpinning the hierarchy, that of distance from a 
centre made up of elements based on main notes. Accordingly, H may be viewed as different 
(or distant) in just one degree from the main-note tetrachordh 2f 31 4/, and likewise the c 
ffga (=/l 2 31 4/) element of mahur. Taking account of the possibility of H + H, this 
might suggest in relation to (x) main-note tetrachords and (y) tetrachords different in one 
degree the following criteria: 

X can co-occur with x or y 

y" can co-occur with y" but not with y* 

In addition, one would have to add the rider that the repetition y" + y" has to be perceived to 
be such, thereby accounting for the non-appearance of a pitch set such as A B c d e p g, 
where the A B c d(s=/l 2 31 4/) segment would be related to buselik rather than viewed as 
a lower register repetition of the identical sequence of intervals in mahur. 

506 The G^in hicaz is to be viewed as a leading-note adjunct to finalis A, not as pan of a low-register H. 

507 However, oniy the latter can be regarded as a legitimate potential addition, for the former would.require H 
to appear from d, and although there are one or two indications that this had begun to occur by the end of the 
seventeenth century it cannot yet be regarded as a standard feature, and H appears fundamentally only from E, 
A , e and a. (See (he discussion of araban in 2.2.15: 63 Marginalia), 
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That such conclusions may be broadly correct is suggested by a comparison with the 
buselik-related modes. The buselik segment, with the secondary note B, typically occurs in 
the form of the A Bed epentachordfwhichinmost cases is best construed in terms of the 
trichords/1 2 31/ + /1 2 3/), and here too we find that the dominant pattern is for it to appear 
only in conjunction with the main-note tetrachord e fl g a. The alternative is that/appears 
in place of//, but/, it has been argued, can reasonably be assimilated to the main-note set; 
although another and perhaps preferable analysis is of a repeat of the buselik pentachord (rf e 
f g fl). Either way/has here the particular virtue of providing an extra perfect fourth so that 
there is now no pitch not anchored to another by a consonant relationship. 

No other tetrachord type appears, and the only difference to the conclusions reached in 
relation to the hicaz group about combinatorial norms is that y" + y‘‘ applies here specifically 
to the trichord/I 2 31/, and that otherwise y needs to be extended to cover pentachords and 
trichords as well as letrachords. This appears to complicate matters excessively, for once tri¬ 
chords are admitted the number of possible combinations is vastly increased, and It becomes 
correspondingly less likely that the whole corpus can be accounted for by the basic conditions 
postulated so far. However, if we proceed on the basis that at this level of abstraction it is 
legitimate to reanalyse pentachords where possible in terms of tetrachord + wholetone matters 
still remain manageable,*" despite the sacrifice of a certain degree of transparency (with two 
structures sometimes being collapsed into one). 

In fact, given the disposition of intervals in the general pitch set the possible mid/high 
tetrachord pairings according to the criteria proposed are not particularly numerous. With /I 
2r 31 4/, for example, which can only appear on A and e, the sum total of possibilities is; 

conjunct: A Bi c d + d e p g 

d e f g 

Bcde+eflga 

disjunct; A Bi c d + e p g a 

e f g a 

e p gf a 
A BJ cf d + e p 8 a 

A Bed e P g a 

However, these still include one {B c d e p g a) that fails to occur, to which there are two 
possible responses: either to say that this is indeed an empty slot on the hypothetical grid that 
one might eventually expect to see filled: or to seek a reason why it should not occur. Both 
are logically unpalatable, the former because it depends on the unwarrantable assumption that 
the rules of the system have been discovered, the latter because it invites a host of special ad 
hoc conditions. Thus while it is pertinent to observe that finalis B is exceedingly rare, being 
confined in fact to nijabur, It is hardly legitimate to conclude that it might not otherwise be 
allowable. However if, on the basis of the fact that a given tetrachord does not appear in the 
corpus in a certain position theoretically allowed for by the pitch set (e.g. /I 2 3 4/ from e 

508 One case where it is not possible is hisar, although with just one note not standing in a consonant 
relationship with another there is nothing untoward about the sequencing of its constituent segments. 
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I or /I 21 31 4/ from c), it is legitimate to assume that the putative rules of the system should 

tj incorporate observed distributional restrictions, then the problematic combination B c d e p ' • 

I ■ g a can happily be excluded.** Accordingly, the possible combinations not included above 

j with /I 2 3/ 4/, which can only appear on G and d, are as follows; 

G A BJ c + c d e f 

A BJ cfd + d e P 8 

G A BJ c + d e p g 

d e f g 
G A B c + d e p g 

I and all can be said to occur, even if not necessarily as independent entities.*" Unfortunately, 

\ though, the range of possible y" + y" combinations shows that descriptive adequacy has still 

not been attained, for several are unattested, and others are distinctly marginal. What appears 
to be the case is not that there is a rule of exclusion in operation but rather a distinct preference 
, for combinations where at least one of the tetrachords contains neutral intervals, such that; 

y*’+ ji" combinations of the tetrachords/I 21 31 4/,/I 2 31 4/and/I 2 3 4/are 
generally avoided, and where they occur are marginal 

, In the mid range, especially, they occupy the fringes where we also encounter /I 2f 2 4/ and 

the other rare specimens displayed in 2.2.15: 62 and 63. But-in the low range the situation is 
rather different, and in broad terms one may note a contrast with the highest range (above g or 
fl), where main-note tetrachords predominate. That they fail to do so in the low range may be 
attributed in part to the preference for Ft over Ff in modes with finalis G, but whatever the 
cause we encounter a relationship between the low and mid ranges that fails to echo that 
between the mid and high ranges. The difference, however, is not such as to Invalidate the 
previous attempt to discern whatever criteria might govern the various combinations of seg¬ 
ments in the mid and high ranges, the most obvious reason being that whereas these occur in 
all modes with a pitch set spanning more than a fifth, the low range does not, so that it may 
be regarded as ancillary, an area of optional melodic extension which only occasionally 
becomes sufficiently important to contain within it the fmalis, and even then the nomenclature 
will more often than not point to the mode in question being a secondary or parasitic entity. 

There are, in fact, four explicitly related pairs the members of which are differentiated 
' primarily by the position of the fmalis: buselik and buselik ajirani, acem and acem a?tran, 

acem and acem yegahi, and ujjak and uj^ak a^irani (with huzi ajiran being subsumed, in the 
absence of huzi. under buselik a§irani). Invoking in relation to the lower mode of such pairs 
the term 'plagal' they may be displayed as follows: 

509 As an exception that does occur one may nowA BJ c d * d ei / g. which appears in only in kareig^ 

(in beyaii may be accounted for differently) and presents another instance of a marginal phenomenon which 
might nevertheless prefigure later developments. 

510 That is, if the penultimate combination Is viewed as a variant of the first (or vice versa), and the iast as 

j being comprised within buselik. Implicit in this reading is that the level of abstraction here is such that the 

I possibility of dividing a given pitch set into either conjunct or disjunct letrachords is merely fortuitous and is 

1 not to be correlated with a variable locus of prominence and hence different surface structures. 
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basic form: buselik 


A 

plagal form; buselik a§lrani 

E Ff G A 
basic forms: acem, u§fak 

A 

G A 


Bed 

Bed 

B4 e d 
e d 


plagal forms; acem a§iran, acem yegShi, 
E F G A B4 

D E F G A BJ 

E FI G A Bl 


u$§ak a^irani 
c d 
c d 
e d 


fl 


f 

f 

f 

f 

f 


Table 2 


a 


Except for the version of acem afiran which has finalis F, the interval between the higher and 
lower finalis notes is always a fourth or a fifth, but although the octave above the plagal 
finalis is. always satisfactory according to the consonance criteria suggested above as 
normative there is no instance of the tetrachordal parallelism which could have been achieved 
in buselik ajirani and acem a§iran by the use, respectively, of Ff and Fk it is only in ufjak 
a§iranl that repetition at the octave gives way to parallelism within it, which suggests that the 
previously observed preference for parallelism may have been range specific. 


basic form: rast (rehavi, penfgih, salmak) 

Fi G A BJ c d 

plagal forms: 1. included in the above; 2. ntihuft; 
D E Ff G A Bi c d 
E Fi G A BI e d 

basic form: neva (gerdaniye, baba tahir.) 

A BJ c d 

plagal form; irak, evif’" 

FI G A Bi c d 

basic fonn; segah (bestenigar, maye) 

Ff G A Bi c d 

plagal form: m-yi trak 

Ft G A Bi e d 

Table 3 


e fl g 

e fl g 

e 

e fl 8 

e f! g 

e fl 

e fl g 


a 


a 


51! To which could be added a further notional plagal form with ft and finalis E. This is neva-yi a|jran, 
unattested in the collection but mentioned in Che discussion of 20. nUhUft. 
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Although it is only in the modes listed in table 2 that the nomenclature signals recognition of a 
derivational relationship it may be suggested that others could be looked at in a similar light, 
either internally, pointing to the varying registral emphases that different pieces in them may 
exhibit, or externally, in the form of analogous pairs, and table 3 above presents a similarly 
formulated restatement of possible connexions between some of the most important modes 
(and their satellites) that inhabit the (adjusted) series of main notes. The only difference of 
any significance between the two sets is that in the second the plagal finalis is more frequently 
a third lower. The implied shape of the display in table 3 is that of a scroll or loop, with a 
successive rise in the finalis of the first member of each pair that would with the next step 
upwards, to c, fold back to its beginning: 


basic form; ^arglh 


G A Bi c 


plagal form: rast 


Ff G A Bi c 


e 0 

e fl 


a 


But rather than dismiss this last step as purely notional one might usefully regard it as an 
inversion or reversal of a derivation of which ?arglh is the second term, arrived at by a shift 
of finalis up a fourth. Thus viewed, one may note an internal consistency between this pair 
and those listed in table 3: the primary member is in each case a mode with prominent d, a 
feature emphasized by there being no plagal counterpart to the most common makam of all, 
htlseyni, which has prominent e. But such a striking void makes it clear that although the 
relationship between the modes so linked is of some importance, it is restricted to certain 
areas, and cannot be thought of as a structural feature of general validity;’" and it is also 
significant that among those noted the plagal or derived members of the set, with the sole 
exception of irak and evi?, are less important, and in some cases marginal. 

At this point we may properly return to CanteiTiir himself and relate the above, even if at a 
tangent, to his own discrimination between low and high register modes (such as irak and 
evi?). But although pertinent beyond the domain of the particular makams he assigns to these 
categories, the high/low contrast also fails to constitute a binary opposition of universal 
validity. Thus rather than pursue the attempt to break the corpus down systematically into 
contrastive but complementary groups one might conclude by pointing to the unity that can be 
discerned even behind such a basic distinction into essentially oscillating or descending fonns 
of melodic organization, a unity captured by Cantemir in his emphasis on the finalis as that 
crucial clement which ultimately clinches modal identity. With the rarer oscillating pattern it 
would sometimes be possible to speak of horizontal (i.e. retrograde) symmetry, but even 
here, as In a few other modes, such as rast and ufjak, where the beginning of the exposition 
may revolve around what will eventually become the finalis, there is always what may be 
termed a telic structure involving a goal-oriented final descent, and in the majority of cases the 


512 The only others that could be added are zirefken and bUzUtk (again as plagal partners of buselik), but the 
fit is less good, especially when patterns of prominence are taken into account. They do, however, raise the 
question of why so many of the low-register modes should have pitch-set features, notably the inclusion of B. 
in common with buselik. 
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primary nodes of melodic elaboration are on pitch above the finalis, so that even if a leading 
note is incorporated into the cadence area the general dynamic of the closure is a descending 
movement. 

2.3.3 Cadences 

In general, cadences are based upon to a small set of supra-modal formulae, although in a 
few instances it is possible to demonstrate an association between a particular mode or group 
of modes and a particular formula. There are one or two examples of a concluding upward 
leap but, as is clear from the preceding discussion, we find a descending movement in the 
overwhelming majority of cases. Considering only the steps involved (i.e. without regard to 
the size of the intervals between them), this can be reduced to two fundamental types, one in 
which there is no further activity after the finalis has been reached, the other in which there is 
a succeeding element of elaboration. 

The first consists essentially of: 

5 4 3 2 1 (which is relatively rare) 

4 3 2 1 (with the common variant 4 2 1) 

3 2 1 

to which various supplementary (and normally adjacent) steps are often added, as well as 
supplementary attacks. Ignoring the latter, the following types of amplification may be noted: 

(4) 3 43 2 1 

(4) 3 23 2 1 

(4) 3 2 7 1 

4 5 3 4/1 2 3 1 

4 2 3 12 2 1 

323127 1 

The second continues on from the above, again generally using adjacent steps, and has as its 
normal limits 3 and 6. Among the more common shapes are: 

2 1 

2 1 

7 2 I 

2 7 I 

2 17 1 

2 17 1 2 1 2 ( 2 ) 1 

(31 2 2 1) 212 7 1 

2 6 7 1 (2 1) 

2 1 2 3 1 

2 (32) 1 7 1 

32 (32) 1 2 S 2 1 

In broad terms one may note that the straightforward descending approach 4 (3) 2 1 is 


preferred in modes with finalis A, whereas in those with finalis G there is a tendency to 

include 7 (=F^, extensions such as 2 S 2 1 and(3l 221) 212 2 1 beingcommon. But the 

distribution is not even; the latter, for example, is frequent in mahur and rast, but does not 
appear in pen9g3h and nigriz; and whereas the straightforward descent to A dominates in 
uffak and beyati there is much greater variety to be found in saba, acem and hilseyni. 

2.4 Modulation 

During the exposition most modes may be characterized as simplex structures in the sense 
that they employ just one element within each range, but a few are complex, containing a 
transition from one pitch set to another. Although sufficiently important to be given their 
own names they are also perceived as derivates of pre-existing entities, and to that extent can 
be described as conventionally fixed modulatory combinations, while the fact that for a num¬ 
ber of modes Cantemir specifies which others formed a related modulatory family suggests 
that conventions could also affect the transition from one mode to another. It is evident from 
the earlier discussion of individual makams that the Incorporation in a given composi-tion of 
one or more modulatory passages extraneous to whatever was determined by the structure of 
the principal mode was, if not obligatory, certainly standard practice, and the question 
therefore arises of what patterns of modulation might be detected in the corpus as a whole. 

Modulation is sometimes effected without altering the pitch set—by a redistribution of 
patterns of salience, a change of finalis, appeal to particular melodic formulae, or a combina¬ 
tion thereof. More frequently, though, it involves a switch of at least one basic unit to 
another at the same pitch level, and consequently at least one substitution (or deletion) within 
the pitch set, in which case the parallelism possible in combinations between registers within 
a mode is not matched by identity between the modulatory partners. But if this necessarily 
involves a higher average level of contrast it might still be thought that the stable internal 
structure of most (and certainly the most important) modes, characterized as it is by minimal 
internal differentiation, presupposes an aesthetic which would prefer modulatory transitions 
to adhere as closely as possible to the same norms, especially as the avoidance of dissonant 
relationships in modulating is something that Cantemir explicitly commends. On the other 
hand, as it is precisely (and only) as modulatory (sub)sections that we encounter the most 
unusual species in the modal menagerie it could also be argued that they demonstrate the 
potential for a contrary aesthetic to be brought into play, with modulation providing an area of 
dynamic contrast within which unexpected juxtapositions might be cultivated and normal 
conventions suspended or subverted. 

The poor match between what Cantemir's various family groupings imply and what 
actually occurs points, if anything, towards the latter possibility, and suggests a considerable 
degree of fluidity. Indeed, freedom of choice seems to be the principle underlying the lack of 
any evident pattern of modulation in certain modes, to which may be added the contrasting 
possibilities represented by compositions where there is no apparent modulation at all as 
against others with more than one and occasionally several modulatory passages. But one 
may still start with the hypothesis that when modulating composers were likely to follow 
certain well-worn grooves, whether personal or, more likely, collective, and to the extent that 
these can be (raced modulation may be considered as a general reflection or, better, 
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manifestation of particular relationships constitutive of the modal system as a whole from 
which certain conclusions may be drawn not only about structural features but also about 
preferences and, hence, aesthetics. In any event, whether or not it is possible to discern 
some kind of pattern to modulation, its importance as a phenomenon is clear: despite being 
absent from a few pieces it is apparent that, either integrated within the very structure of a 
mode or a more general feature of compositional strategy, modulation was endemic, so much 
so that it could actually provide the complete substance and raison d'itre of two instrumental 
genres, the large-scale kUlliyat and its improvised equivalent, the modulatory taksim. 

2.4.1 taksim 

We are fortunate, in considering these genres, to have some explicit and this time surely 
reliable guidance from Cantemir himself, and it is here that we may begin. The passage In 
question does not, however, directly address the fundamental questions, adumbrated above, 
that are suggested by the notated corpus: it is concerned not with the norms controlling the 
amount, nature and optimal positioning of modulatory material in a pejrev or semai, either 
generally or specifically in such-and-such a mode, but rather with the taksim.’" It follows a 
complex discussion of modal affinities and clashes which is illustrative of a single underlying 
principle, that of the primacy of consonant relationships, and informs us that master 
musicians can combine modes into a golden chain with such finesse that potentially dissonant 
clashes are avoided’" and, further, that such skills are exhibited In the kUlli kUlliyat pe§rev 
form, in the equivalent vocal kdr-i nafif:, and in the improvised taksim, although Cantemir 
hastens to add that there were only one or two musicians capable of bringing off the type of 
taksim klilli) that ranged over a large number of modes. 

He then proceeds (pp. 63-7) to give a detailed model outline of how a taksim could be 
organized to provide a comprehensive modulatory sequence. The representation of this in 
table 4 must be regarded as an approximation, since there is often no precise indication of the 
range over which a given mode might be developed before moving on to the next, but it 
provides neverthess some insight into the ways in which transitions were effected. Overall it 
is clear that the sequence obeys the general principle of avoiding dissonant relationships in 
moving from one mode to the next; it therefore conforms to Cantemir's prescriptions, and 
can be adduced in support of the argument for conformity rather than subversion. Trans¬ 
itions are for the most part extremely smooth, proceeding either by shifts of prominence and 
register within the same pitch set (as in the initial l-»2^3) or by making just one change to 
the pitch set (as in the following 3-»4-»5—>6), and if we accept that there was no difference in 
pitch between the di of sabaand the cf of uzzal it is not until 11, with the move from hisar to 
buselik, that we encounter anything more abrupt. Also to be noted are the blocks of modes 
sharing similar features (as in the 29-^30-»31 sequence, all three containing an element of 
saba) and of those with the same finalis or, more precisely, the distribution of those modes 


S13 For a wide-ranging and informative discussion of the nature and historical development of this form, 
including extensive analysis of the relevant passages in the edvar, see Feldman, op. cit., pp. 274-99. 

J14 p. 62; £lyi.l jyJ. M dj <i»» 4' irVr-v* 

• 'ro.eS j#»-j lijjj I-* ••‘jj 4j' ■ jjlj *.^1 Ji-lj 


(NB: A note in roman is one verbally specified by Cantemir or clearly implied by his wording. 
Prominent notes are in bold. The finalis, where specified, is underlined; the initial, where specified, 
is indicated by an arrow. Where both an ascending and descending motion is specified separate lines 
may be given, the position of initial or finalis indicating the direction.) 


1. hUseyni 

2. neva 

3. muhayyer 

4. sUnbUle 

5. acem 

6. saba 

7. uzzal 

8. hicaz 

9. ;ehnaz 

10. hisar 

11. buselik 

12. buselik a§irani E Fi 

13. acem a§irani’'‘ -♦£ Fl 

F 

14. ktirdl’" 

15. nihavent 

16. rast 

17. mahur 

18. arazbar 

19. baba tahir”* 


Bi 

-.A BJ 


A 

A BJ 
A Bi 
A Bi 
A Bi 

A B 
GAB 
G A BJ 

G A Bi 

^A BJ 
ABi 
G -+ABi 
G A BJ 

G A B 
A BJ 
-.A BJ 


A BJ 

20. u§§ak -*0 A BJ 

21. beyati -•A BJ 

22. |edd-i beyati 


c d e 

c d e fl 

d e fH 

c d e f 

c dt -*e 

cf d e 

cf d e 

cfd -e fl 

di->e’‘’ fl 
c d -*e 

c d -.e 

c d e f 

c 

c d e 

c d e f 

c d e f 

c d e ft 

c rf e f* 
c d e f 

c d e f 

d e ft 

c d 

c 

c d d f 

e fl 


a ti 
a^bi 


gtfl 

gfa 


-8 

•-*g 

g 

g 


S « 

g -.a hfc 


c' d‘ 


515 The transfer from $ehnaz is effected by making a suspended cadence (asma karar) on e (which thus 
becomes both its finalis and the initial of hisar), and then introducing df, and e is similarly the point of 
transfer from hisar (and hence its finalis) to buselik. It is not dev from the text whether (he lower register of 
hisv would be explored. 

516 The dennition is in two parts: an ascent followed by a descent specifically from c. 

517 The definition is in iwopvts: an ascent like hUseyni followed by some play on/and a descent including 
Bi. 

518 The definition is In three parts: an ascent to a; a descent on main notes to 4; a further descent as in 
beyati to A (thus implying possible use of et). 
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23. eviq*'* 






e 

fl 

g 

a 

24. Irak 

FI 

G 

A 

Bi 

c d 

e 




25. ^argah 





c d 

e 

-.ft 

g 

a 

26. §edd-i segah’" 





d 

e 

P 

8 

-• a 








fl 

g 

a 

27. gevejt 


G 

AiBi 

ci d 

e 

-.ft 



28. rahat til-ervah**' 

2 

G 

Al Bi 

ct d 

e 




29. Isfahan’” 



A 


ct 








-*A 

B4 

edi 





30. muhalif irak’” 



A 

Bl 

ct -.d 






Ft 

G 

-,A 

Bl 

cdl’ 





31. sukani irak*** 


G 

A 

BJ 

ct d 








A 

BJ 

edi 





32. bestenigar 




Bi 

c d 

e 

^ff 



33. tehavi*” D 

£ Ft 

-»G 








-.D 

£ Ft G 

A 

Bi 

c- d 





34. ni§abur 




B 

; ct-»d 

e 

/ 

8 


35. penqgah*” 


G 

A 

B 

ct-id 

e 

P 

8 


36. zengule 


-.G 

A 

Bi 

c d 






FI 

GiA 

BJ 

ct-»d 





37. hUzzam 





ct d 

e-»f 



38. hicaz’” 



A 

BJ 

cf d 

e 




39. ku^ek 


-^G 

A 

Bi 

c d 

e 

ft 

g 

a 




A 

BJ 

c 

e 




40. hUseyni”' 



A 

BJ 

c d 

e 





Table 4 


519 The text here i$ a little puzzling. The onset of §e<ld-i beyati is precisely defined, but not Its range 
{although beyati can be transposed m tow up a fifth). We are then fold straightforwardly that a suspended 
cadence on/> signals a shift to evi^. but this is followed, oddly, by the remark that evi? is shown by repeating 
the same movement; and the following descent to nnalis F! is deHned not as evif but irak. 

520 The text specifies beginning like muhayyer (so that a might, strictly speaking, not be initial), and then 
descending after reaching e’, and showing a transposition of segih by dwelling on/* (which is not, though, 
explicitly defined as the finalis). 

521 Succinctly described as a repetition of gevejtbui with finalis FI. 

522 Defined as an initial descent to A followed by asaba-likeascenttoc and a return to finalis A. 

523 Succinctly described as a repetition of Isfahan but with finalis F! 

524 Described as having initial Ft, then beginning like Isfahan and having finalis A, so that the presence of 
the saba element of Isfahan is not certain. 

525 Described as a descent to £> followed by an ascent tod and a final descent to G. 

526 Succinctly described as a repetition of nijabur but with finalis G. 

527 Oddly defined as a melodic movement in the manner of uzzal. 

528 The description of the last two is rather telescoped; after the ascent and return to e that of ku^ek ends 
with mention of the characteristic t ■ c jump, after which arrival at finalis A is said to signal hllseyni. 


the finalis of which is not A against Ihe background of the more numerous modes in which it 
is. We thus find that the two modes with E and F as finalis are juxtaposed (12, 13), as are 
the three with G (15, 16 and 17). The 16-^17^18 transitions are rather less smooth, with in 
each case two alterations to Che pitch sec (as well as a change of finalis in IS back to A), but 
there is a strong unifying element nevertheless, all three having initial g, and the following 
sequence 18-»19^20-»21 is again characterized by minimal differentiation. 

The second half, however, exhibits rather greater variety with, as far as can be discerned 
from Cantemir's outline, a fluctuating emphasis on different registers. Thus from the low 
register of 20 we arrive, through a sudden change of gear effected by transposing beyati, to a 
high register block not dissimilar in effect to H2 in a pejrev (interrupted, however, fay the 
descent in 22 upon the first mode with the low finalis FI). It is also interesting to note that 
the high register block concludes with a transposed mode,*” and contains an upper octave 
version of qargSh markedly different from its manifestations in the collection. Thereafter we 
encounter further contrasts, with two modes with initial/* followed by an isfahan-based 
group of internally complex modes (29 to 31), so that it is here that the phenomenon of 
modulation appears in its most compressed form, and what might be perceived as a degree of 
tension is maintained thereafter by quickening the pace of finalis change, F! being followed 
rapidly by A, S/, G, S, G, A and, rarest of all, cfbeforethefinal group on A is reached, a 
transition through hicaz leading to an ascending flourish chat re-establishes the main-note set 
followed by kuqek, which In turn leads gently and seamlessly back to the mode with which 
the whole taksim began, hllseyni. It could therefore be argued that although the dominant 
principle is indubitably that of minimal differentiation and smoothness of transition, space is 
nevertheless allowed for greater friction and heightened contrast, and it might further be 
hypothesized that the positioning of the affected area Just before the final cyclical return is not 
a matter of chance. At the same time, it should be noted that the rarer terkibs mentioned in the 
edvar but nowhere cited in the collection are studiously avoided. Cantemir's extensive blue¬ 
print thus provides no evidence to support the notion that the natural habitat of terkibs not 
attested in the notations was the taksim.*” At the same time, it cannot be said to disprove it: 
it is quite possible Chat in striving to be exemplary he deliberately played safe. 

2.4.2 killityat 

Similar patterns occur in 296, the klllliyat piece most comparable in scope to the taksim. It 
has, indeed, an even larger total of 45 modulations. As may be seen from Table 5, which 
displays the pitch set(s) occurring in each successive mode in HI, the basic organizational 
principle is, again, to prefer transitions that require minimal change. Even those modes that 
themselves exhibit internal changes of pitch set are placed so as to stress continuity: thus the 
new element in 2 is introduced after an overlapping passage, while in the more complex 5 the 


529 As has been noted, there are a number of subsections in the collection that ate transpositions of others, 
so the principle is familiar. What is striking here is that, saving error, there are no other instances of these 
particular transpositions. But given that the transposition of segih implies an oscillating development of the 
d -fl-a pentachord, It is not immediately apparent how It was to be distinguished from evig if shorn, as here, 
of its concluding descent to finalis/Y. 

530 Feldman, op. cit., p. 293. 
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(NB: As before, the finalis is underlined, prominent notes are in bold, and the initial is indicated by 
an arrow. Only those pitches actually used are included.) 


1. hUseyni 

E 



A 


c 


d 

« 

P 

8 

a 

1. huseynt 

2. ;iraz 






B 

ci 

d 

-*£ 

P 

g 

Q 

2. 

3. terkib-i mtliazime 






ci 

d 

e 

P 

8 -> 

a 

3. 

4. uzzal 




A 

Bi 


cf 

-,d 

e 

P 



4. 

S. Isfahan 




A 

BJ 

c 

cb 





5. 








ci 

d 

e 




6, ku9ek’" 





A 

BJ 

c 

di 






7. safayan 

6.saba 




A 

BI 

-tC 

S 


e 

f 



8. hilseyni-buseiik 

7. ku9ek 



G 

A 

BI 

c 



e 


g 


9. ajiran 

8. zirgUle 

E 



G#-.A 

BI 

c 







10. §iraz 

9. buselik 




A 


B c 

-*d 

e 




11. hisar 

10. btizUrk 

E 

FI 

G 

A 


B~,c 


d 





12. acem-buselik 

11. buselik a;irani E 

Ft 

G 

A 


.B c 


d 

e 




13. §iraz vesUnbUle 

12. zirefken 


FI 

G 

A 


B c 


d 

e 

■ P 

8 

a bl 

14. 


middle section echoes the pitch set of 4 while that of the final section continues into 6. Again 
as in the taksim, a group of modes with finalis A (4 to 9) is followed by another (10 to 12) 
with finalis E, and there are also patterns of continuity in the position of prominent notes. 

Nothing in the remainder of the piece violates the norms that have been observed so far. 
H2 is dominated by modes with finalis A, and the sequence with which it begins, neva-»baba 
tahir-»arazbar-»uj§ak-+beyati is reminiscent of arazbar-»baba tahir-»u|§ak-»beyati in the 
taksim. Beyatl is followed by the only other mode with the same pitch set, karcigar, and 
nihavent and ktirdi are likewise placed together; and for similar reasons of modal propinquity 
we find zengUle-»hU2zam-»hicaz in the taksim matched by hicaz-»§ehnaz-»hUzzam at the 
onset of H3, while ni§abur is again followed by pen^glh. In H4 we find that irak and evig 
are again juxtaposed, and the following rahat UI-ervah-»muhalif irak-nsfahan-irak-»sultani 
Irak sequence bears a strong resemblance to the rahat Ul-ervah-«sfahan-»muhalif irak-» 
sultani irak of the taksim blueprint. The finalis changes rather more frequently in H3, but 
there is nothing random about the arrangement, whereby successive groups on A, B^and G 
are each followed by one or two less common ones; H4 is even more tightly organized, with 
just two groups, one on Ft (or ft) followed by another on A. The general Impression created 
by 296 is thus of a very carefully calibrated set of moves designed to ensure maximum 
smoothness of transition. 

The picture presented by 22, a somewhat older piece also included by ‘Alt Ufki, is rather 
more varied. As may be seen from Table 6, which gives the material appearing in HI, M and 
H2, the initial pace of change, if measured by alterations to the pitch set, is rather leisurely, 
so that the impression created is of a paradoxical combination of movement and stasis: the 
only variation occurring between 1 and 7 is the alternation of/ and fl. Thereafter, however, 


E Ft G -,A Bi 


d 


f> g 

S 

f 

P g 
f 

8 

P g 
P S 
P 8 


a -tbi 
■>a bt 


Tabled 


there are some more abrupt shifts, particularly in the latter part of H2, where the changes 
from 10 to 15 generally involve two alterations to the pitch set, and even greater contrasts 
occur in H3, which introduces otherwise rare Isolate species and even juxtaposes two of 
them, so that we have; 


H3e 

H3f 


G A BJ c d 


el-,ft gi a 

£i 8^ a - 


H3g"' -,a b4 b d' 

The evidence of this piece might therefore be interpreted as suggesting that while the principle 
of minimum or at least low-level differentiation that constitutes for Cantemir an aesthetic 
norm was clearly important, what by this criterion must be regarded as quite dissonant juxta¬ 
positions were by no means excluded from the compositional palette of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. At the same time, almost as if in compensation, one may note that the 
pattern of finalis notes is extremely static, the domination of E, A, e and a being such that 

531 Omiuing £/7de$c«ni in Iasi cycle. 

332 Omitting as Incidental the one brief appearance of 4 in Mg2. 

533 Each of the four cycles is entered as a separate unit. 

534 Omitting the penultimate R 
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they account between them for 22 of the 26 subsections. , . 

The remaining kCllliyat piece, 23, also contains terkibs based on isolate species, and on 
that basis one might hypothesize that its compositional strategy is more likely to resemble that 
of 22 than 296. Rather shorter than the others, its complete contents are: 


HI'” 

Ma 

Mb'” 

Me 

H2a 

H2b 

H2c 

H2d'” 

H2e=Ma 

H3a 

H3b 

H3c 

H3d 

H3e 

H3f 

H4a 

H4b 

H4c”' 

H4d 

H4e 

H4f”’ 

H4g 

H4h 


Ft 


E F! 


A Bi 

G A BJ c 

G A B^ edi 

Gi^A BJ cf 

Gi -Ja BJ B 

Gf A BJ cf 

c 

A BJ c 

G -.A BJ c 

A BJ c 

G -,A Bk 

A B^c 


•A BJ c 

Gf^A BJ edi 

G A ->BJB 


A BJ c 

B cf 
A BJ c 

-»c 

A BJ c 


d e fi g 

d e f 

-te 
d 

d e 

^d 

d ->e f a 

d e g 

d e f 

-<d e 

d e 

e ff —S. (I bJ 

ft g a-tbJ c'd' 

-*d e f 


e 

d e ->fl g a 

d e-tf g a 

-td e 
^d 

d e-if 
df e. P gf a 

d e -.p 


Table? 

Compared with 22, the pattern of finalis notes is in some ways even more rigid, for instead 
of a concentration on the interrelated set £, A, e and a we find that A alone predominates, 
appearing in IS of the 23 subsections: there is, unexpectedly, no example of £, nor of a, and 
it is not until H2c that any other note appears (in the event c). However, H3 and H4 are 


535 OmitUng/in flnal descent. 

536 Omitting the cadential leading note Gi 

537 Omitling/in final descent- 

538 Each cycle Is presented as If a separate entry. 

539 Each cycle is presented as if a separate entry. 


MODULATION 

marked by greater variety, and include subsections ending in D, G, d, e, fi and g, although 
with an evident pattern in H4 based on fifths, Gdd being followed by A A e A. Organized 
with at least equal care is the way in which the area between e and g is filled in H3d-f (ff -*p 
-T>/) and from H4c on (ff-*p-*f-^0-^f-^P), and given such indications of conscious com¬ 
positional craft, particular importance accrues to the evidence of contrast provided by registral 
shifts and discontinuities, generally in H3 and especially from H4b to H4c, where there is not 
a single pitch held in common. Pitch-set changes, on the other hand, are generally orthodox: 
H4a and b and H4e and f provide examples of two substitutions rather than the usual one, but 
the much earlier transition from Mb to c, with A and BJ as the only constants, is only more 
dramatic in appearance, for it relies essentially on the punning equivalence of cf and dh, which 
facilitates the shift from BJ cf d etoBJc di (e^ and is, indeed, prefigured in the internal 
structure of Isfahan and related modes. 

It could be argued, accordingly, that although there are no very strong similarities 
between 23 and 22 they do appear to align themselves in certain respects in opposition to the 
greater smoothness of transfer basic to the aesthetic of 296. Cantemir’s taksim blueprint, on 
the other hand, seems to straddle the divide, for the most part choosing the route of least 
resistance but also allowing for episodes of greater contrast and, like 22 and 23, positioning 
these towards the end. For the moment, however, the possible diachronic implications that 
may be read into such alignments will be disregarded, and the following observations will 
relate to the remainder of the corpus as an undifferentiated whole. 

2.4.3 General 

Together, the taksim prototype and the three kUlliyat pieces provide convincing evidence that 
irrespective of the identity of the separate segments the preferred way of organizing extended 
modulatory compositions was one that respected the norms hitherto observed as regulating 
the internal structure of individual modes. They thus reinforce the general conclusion that 
notions of symmetry and minimal differentiation may be invoked as systematic features 
discemabte at each of the three levels of organization set out above: in the repertoire of basic 
intervals, in the arrangement of intervallic combinations, and in the registrally differentiated 
concatenations of such elements forming the stable compositional resources identified and 
named as individual modal entities; and they suggest that a simple extrapolation of the same 
principles applies to the freer concatenations of modes classified as modulatory. What remains 
to be seen is whether this last conclusion is broadly valid for the collection as a whole, 

From previous discussion it will be clear that modulations cannot always be detected with 
certainty (nor, when detected, always positively identified). A definitive account is therefore 
hardly achievable, but it is possible nevertheless to sift the quite extensive data assembled in 
the course of the examination of individual modes for patterns of distribution. Although not 
all readily separable one from the other, one may propose as an initial framework of enquiry 
four layers of modulatory activity: 

(a) internal (i.e. constitutive of the identity of a given mode) 

(b) standard or even obligatory (normally located in H2) 

(c) predictable and probable (but still external and optional) 

(d) unpredicatible and random. 
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Of these, (a) and (b) are quite restricted, and only require brief comment. The former appears 
primarily in Isfahan (and related modes) and involves the alternative contextualizations. noted 
in the discussion of the killliyat pieces, of = dL But rather than just the neat sidestep of 
the symmetrically counterbalanced pair: 

A ci d e 

4. 

A BJ c e 

we encounter a more complex series of shifts including an intermediate stage: 

A BJ/B cf d e 

A 

A BJ c d (e) 

A 

A BJ c di 

arid the final stage may even be omitted. Nevertheless, the only feature that runs counter to 
the norm of minimal differentiation is in the version, unique to 277, where the initial phrase 
contains B, so that we then have what appears to be the double substitution of BJ and c for B 
and cf. But as suggested in the discussion of Isfahan, B may here be regarded as a con¬ 
textually determined local variant produced in the same way as the alterations of the pitch set 
that may occur In semitone flexures; and it can be related to similar phenomena in jiraz and 
pen^gah, so that it becomes possible to think of a small complex centred on ni§abur in which 
there Is a particular association between B and cl 

A mode with an even greater number of possible internal shifts is nuhilft, which calls 
variously upon Isfahan, buselik and rehavi, but the transitions between them arc never 
problematical. In the other modes where there may be an alteration to the pitch set apart from 
the ubiquitous shift from p to/, that is, notably. In saba, beyati and irak (and their satel¬ 
lites), it has been suggested that the most appropriate analysis is of a semitone flexure 
appended to a core trichordal or tetrachordal segment, and given that this addition does not 
mark a shift towards any other mode it is fair to conclude that the phenomenon need not be 
subsumed under the rubric of modulation at all. 

As far as (b) is concerned, some of the most obvious examples involve the straight¬ 
forward substitution in H2 of/# for //. They occur in salmak, where the pitch set also 
includes, secondarily, c# (which is largely restricted to the d d d flexure), pen 9 gah (with 
again an association with cf), and rast, while a mode in which cf features more prominently 
is Irak, but in no case is there anything untoward when viewed against the patterns of 
modulation observed so far. A further phenomenon illustrated by H2 in irak is that of 
overlap with another mode sharing the same pitch set (in this particular case evi^), but here an 
alternative and sometimes preferable analysis to modulation is commonality or inter-modal 
congruence. 

With (c) and (d) we move from relationships that are less mandatory than normative to 
those that are merely facultative. Between them there is no sharp divide, the difference being 
essentially statistical, but in general the sequence of events in 296 and the taksim blueprint, 
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which may be thought to represent the norm for Cantemir and his contemporaries, may be 
deemed representative of (c), while the more abrupt transitions to marginal modal entities 
found in parts of the earlier 22 are more characteristic of (d). 

If we consider first the modes with the greatest number of pieces and therefore potentially 
the greatest number of modulations, we may take as a complementary block the three most 
common modes using the main-note pitch set but with a different finalis; hUseyni (A), rast 
(G) and irak (Ft). With hUseyni the substitution of/for/f may be ignored when apparently 
integral, as may occasiortal insertions of in cadential passages, even if these carry modula¬ 
tory implications. The picture that emerges with regard to the remaining alterations to the 
pitch set is remarkably consistent: the majority of changes involve Just one shift at a time, 
and may be displayed as follows: 

1. A BJ c d e p g a 

A BJ cf d e p g a 

The finalis remains A and the modulation is into hicaz and/or uzzal.’" 

2. A BJ cf d e p g a 

A BJ cf d e p gf a 

2 is frequently a second-stage shift after I, and may also involve the substitution of G# for G. 

The modulation is into jehnaz,”' Examples of multiple modulations in this area occur in H3 
of267. 268, 316and320.’‘' 

3. A BJ c d e p g a bJ 

-i A BJ c d e f g a bf 

{-i A BJ c d e f g « **) 

The finalis generally remains A, and the modulation is primarily into acem (and secondarily 
into sUnbUle).*^ 

4. A Bi c d e f 8 a 

A B4 c di e f gfl 

The finalis remains A. nie modulation is into saba.’“ 


540 Found (in hicaz unless otherwise stated) in 24 H3, 25 H3 zirgUleii hicaz/uzzal, 73 H3, 76 H3, 80 H3, 
82 H3a uzzal/jehnaz, 83 H3b. H2d, 89 H3 hicaz/§ehnaz. 90 H3a, 172 H3a. H3b uzzal, i84 H3a, H3b zirgUleli 
hicaz, 196 H3 uzzal/hicaz, 197 H3a. 212 H3a zirgUleli hicaz, 224 H3a and 322 H3a. 

541 Found in 24 H3, 47 H3a, 73 H3, 76 H3b, c, 78 H2a, 79 H3a, 82 K3a uzzal/jehnaz, 84 H2c, 89 H3 
hieaz/jehnaz, 197 H3b, c. 198 H3.212 H3b. 222 H3,224 H3b. ZengUle appears in 46 H3a. 

542 HicazAizzal/fehnaz, hicaz/zengUle/jehaaz, hicaz/uzzal/zengule and uzzal/fehnaz/hicaz respectively. 

543 It is not always possible to Identify acem categorically, but likely candidates are 74 H3a. 171 Ma, H3a, 
b, 225 H2b, 226 H3,234 H3 and 320 H2 (but with a cadence in kUrdi), while sUnbUle appears in 48 H3b, and 
possibly in 89 H2 and (together with acem) in 225 Mb and 322 H2b- The same pitch set appears in a number 
of other (sub)sections of which 84 H3a and 164 H3a may be identified as beyati, and 225 H3 (and perhaps 27 
H2. despite the single B instead ofW) as^argih. 

544 As allusions to saba (with the characteristic 41) are standard, lines are blurred, but the following may be 
accepted as modulations: 46 H2b. 164 H2, H3c. 172 Ma and 314H3a. 197 H2b may be assigned to ku^ek. 
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5. A BJ ' c d e fi g a 

B c d e ff g a 

The finalis generally remains A. The modulation is into busclik or hUseyni-buselik/” 

6. A BJ c d e ff g a 
The modulation is into mahur.*“ 

Slightly more distant is the modulation to hisar, but the transition is often neatly effected 
through the introduction, below the straightforward modulation into the upper tetrachord of 
§ehnaz, of df as a leading note to e, which may be the finalis:”’ 

7. -i A BJ c df e ft gt a 

The predominance of this range of modulatory possibilities is also evident in two pieces 
which are exceptional in containing four modulations each. In one, 78, we find only changes 
listed above; 



A BJ 

c d 

e 

fl g a 


H2a 

2, -» A BJ 

ctd 

e 

P gt a 


H2b 

7. 


df e 

P a 


H2c 

-7.-4 A BJ 

c 

di e 



H2c 

4.-4 A BJ 

c dt 

e 

P 8 


H3 

5.-4 A B 

c d 

e 

P 8 0 


while the 

other, 225, at one point introduces 

nlhavent and hence a : 

shift of finalis, but is 

otherwise 

typologically similar 






E Ft G A 

BJ c 

d 

e ft 8 

a bJ 

Mb 

^ Ft G A 

BJ c 

d 

e f 8 

a bi 

H2a 

E Ft G A 

BJ c 

d 

e P 8 

a 

H2b 

-* 

BJ c 

d 

e f 8 

a 

H2c 

^ FtG A Bt 

'• c 

d 



H3 

-4 G A 

BJ c 

d 

e f 8 

a 

These pieces thus bear yet further witness to 

the predominance of such minimally differ* 

entiated relationships. 





A rather different point to be noted is that the two most crucially important notes in 


hUseyni, A and e, are never replaced; there is no modulation introducing ek”* and B^ is 
extremely rare: like the modes with which they are associated, some secondary notes are 


545 In 27 H3b, 73 H4.74 H3 and 78 H3c. 26 H3b is relatable to buselik ajirani (and see 2.2.15.63 (b)). 

546 In pan of 83 H2a and 87 H3. 

547 This modulation appears in 25 Klb, 78 H2b, H2c and 173 H3. It may be noted that in two cases, 25 
Hlb and 78 H2c. hisar is followed by a funher modulation, into saba, the shift A BJe dfe-* A BJ c 

e being analagous to the Internal A BJ ct d e A BJ c dJ e of Isfahan. 

548 Accordingly, one would not expect to find any alteration to d in neva, and there is. indeed, no trace of 
saba. 


more secondary than others. More generally, it may be observed that although there is every 
reason to suppose that the hUseyni corpus is fully representative with regard to modulatory 
processes, it does not follow that it is exemplary with regard to the incidence and profile of 
modulations. A certain unevenness is indicated, for example, by the fact that seven pieces in 
hUseyni (10, 11, 28, 88, 188, 221 and 327) do not appear to modulate at all (or, perhaps 
more accurately, can be analysed in their entirety in terms of the one mode). Few modula¬ 
tions occur in the pieces in evi^, and virtually none in the ten pieces in mahur; and where 
modulations do occur in reasonable numbers there may be quite different preferences: pieces 
in u§§ak lend to opt forbeyati; and pieces inbeyati and neva tend to avoid hicaz, so common 
in hUseyni.’*’ 

If we turn now to the rast corpus, it may be recalled that attention has been drawn to its 
restricted palette of modulations, and certainly to modes with a different pitch set, evidently 
Influenced by the fact that relatively few share with it fmalis G. As a result, there are just two 
which occur with a high degree of predictability (and even, as in 108 and 300, co-occur): 
mahur and nigriz, and it is indicative that the latter is sometimes used as a gateway to related 
modes with fmalis A, hicaz especially.’" In each case only one change to the pitch set is 
required, and the question then arises of why there are not more examples of nlhavent, the 
other mode with finalis G which requires only one change, and which is actually cited as a 
member of the modulatory family of rast.”' One might surmise that just as alterations to the 
most prominent notes, Gandd, are avoided,’” so also the secondary prominence of -acted 
as a barrier to this particular modulation, but that this cannot be the case is demonstrated by 
sundry instances of B, which may (as in 106) be the product of a modulation to mahur, but 
generally points in the direction of buselik, which with finalis A should be a less immediately 
attractive target than nlhavent (and, indeed, will generally be steered back towards a cadence 
in rast so that its finalis is avoided).’” 

The picture presented by the modulatory preferences encountered in irak is, as expected, 
analogous. Common are shifts to the hicaz group and to saba, again involving one pitch 
change each, but both the latter and segih, which is also frequent, are often followed by a 
return to irak pointing towards the compound modes muhalef irak and ru-yi irak respective¬ 
ly. Also particular to irak is the standard allusion to hUzzam at the beginning of H2. but this 
is, again, not something that runs counter to the norms observed so far. 

Of particular interest because of its complexity is 30. This contains a number of changes 
of emphasis (and hence identity) within the same pitch set, shifting from irak proper in HI in 
the direction of saba, fleetingly, and rast, more definitely, in M (at the same time varying the 

549 Within ihe large-scale neva corpus preference goes to acem, also common in hUseyni, and nlhavent, 
which is not A further major difference is that whereas et is avoided in hUseyni it is not at all prcdilematic in 
neva. and beyaci duly appears with some frequency. 

550 2 H3 and 106 H3a, b provide examples of nigriz followed by hicaz. But the move to hicaz may also 
occur without Ihe intermediate step of nigriz, as in 107 K2d, e (with uzzal first) and 238 H3. Finalis d may 
also occur with modulations to nigriz, as In 127 H3 and 214 H3. 

551 Its presence may be delected in 104 H2b (in the upper octave) and 170 H3b (but with finalis A), and in 
neither is there a large-scale exposition. 

552 There is just one example of saba, in 170 H3a (with finalis c). 

553 B appears in 104 H2c. 121 H2b. 122 H3, 238 H2b and 308 H4. 
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finalis, from F! to A to rf to A), and then in H3a to hUseyni (with finalis e). In addition, it 
gives an extensive illustration in H2b of the common technique of modally transforming 
melodic material (in this case the beginning of Mb), keeping the same rhythmic organization 
but altering the pitch set, so that we have; 


Mb 

G BI c 

d 

c e 

rf 

erf c BI c 

dec BI A 

H2b 

G BI cf 

d 

cf 

rf 

e d cf 

d 





rf 

e d cf B cf 

d e cf B A 


G B cf 

rf 

cf e 

rf 

e d cf 

rf 





rf 

e d cf B cf 



d e c BV A 

Again, the successive changes proceed smoothly, with one substitution at a time, so that so 
far there has been no evidence for the more abrupt contrasts of (d). If these are to be found 
anywhere, it might be suspected that they would be associated with marginal entities such as 
/I 2 4/, but in fact this is generally preceded or followed by/I 2f St 4/or/I 2f’ 3 4/, 
so that there is nothing untoward about the transitions involved. Moves involving two sub¬ 
stitutions certainly occur, as in e.g. 322 H2, where d e fl g a bJ c' d' is followed 
immediately, before the cadential repeat, by rf e / g a W, but here, as elsewhere, one of 
them can usually be viewed as a secondary product appearing only in the context of a flexure 
(in this case a bi a), and It is clear that for the notated corpus as a whole (d) is a somewhat 
notional category: the more adventurous modal conjunctions are reserved precisely for the 
kulliyat pieces that specialize in modulation. 


Rhy t hm 


3.1 Introduction 

The preceding survey of modes was an attempt to discern general principles of organization 
behind the particular manifestation of a mode or modes in individual pieces or (sub)sections. 
Beginning at the level of specificity articulated within the tradition by the nomenclature used, 
it subsequently moved to increasingly abstract levels of melodic contour and typology involv¬ 
ing, eventually, the relations and contrasts between sets of constituent elements that in some 
sense can be thought of as an underlying system. But we only have access to the ways in 
which the melodic potential of that system was characteristically realized in Ottoman music of 
the late seventeenth century through compositions in fixed rhythmic cycles, In the absence of 
any tradition of unaccompanied percussion performance, study of these involves, essentially, 
two levels, one dealing with the purely metrical dimension, the structure of each cycle as 
defined by its internal disposition of contrasting qualities, while the ortier, more important 
level involves consideration of the characteristic rhythmic inflections that each cycle imposes 
upon the melody, for despite the different ways in which they are symbolized in the notation 
rhythmic cycle and melody are not discrete entities more or less felicitously Juxtaposed: as 
well as constituting a recurring set of tlmbrally contrasted percussions separated from each 
other by specific durational relationships, each cycle exercises a particular control over the 
way the melody is manifested by channelling it towards a preferred set of rhythmic patterns, 
so that its presence, even in the absence of an explicit articulation by means of percussion 
instruments, is both pervasive and, especially in the shorter cycles, palpable.' It is, further, 
through examination of the more common strategies that produce melodic progress over a 


1 As a structural mould controlling the shape of the melodic material it also fulfils an important role in 
facilitating the learning process, a point emphasized by C. Behar {Zaman, mekin, mUzik, Klisik tUrk 
musikisinde egitim (mefk), icra ve aktarim (AFA - TUrkiye Uzerine arajlirmalar, 14), Istanbul: AFA 
Yayinlari, 1993) in an important study of the processes of transmission. 



METRICAL STRUCTURES 

given cycle that we can most appropriately expand on the list of fonnulaic moves given in the 
previous section in relation to final cadence areas, characterizing some of the other conven¬ 
tions which formed an important element of compositional technique at the (sub)section level, 
and thence arrive at an understanding, however hesitant and tentative, of further crucial 
aspects of musical creativity within this tradition. 

3.2 Metrical structures 

The analysis of the rhythmic cycles can thus encompass both an autonomous enquiry and one 
that complements the analysis of the melodic modes. In contrast to the trajectory adopted in 
relation to the latter it may be appropriate here to proceed in retrograde motion; from initial 
consideration of the complementarities and contrasts in the patterns of abstract schemata of 
durations and the percussions that articulate them to examination of the core phenomenon of 
melodic mapping which brings pitch contour and temporal articulation together. 

It Is trite but at the same time important to observe that the various cycles are to be dis¬ 
tinguished not only individually, one from the other, but also collectively, from free rhythm, 
that important strand associated specifically with the improvised taksim. The very existence 
of free rhythm provides yet another level of contrast, but equally interesting is to note the 
additional element of tension that would arise, say, in the fasti, from the shift from one to the 
other, for there is always more than one element involved: 

absence of rhythmic cycle presence of rhythmic cycle 

improvised precomposed 

(and therefore by definition (and therefore, unless a new piece, 

unknown in advance) potentially known in advance) 

Unfortunately, the metrical characteristics of seventeenth-century taksim performances cannot 
be explored.^ Although the form was evidently of considerable importance, as witness the 
lengthy discussion Cantemir devotes to it, including a blueprint for a complex modulation 
sequence, the indications he gives concern, exclusively, pitch organization. That there were 
broad conventions controlling such matters as length of phrases and pauses and the incidence 
and tempo range of phrases characterized by a fairly regular pulse is hardly to be doubted, but 
whether because of the greater importance attached by Cantemir to the modal and more 
specifically modulatory potential of the form or, more mundanely but perhaps more likely, 
because of the sheer technical difficulty of notating fluctuating durations that would, in any 
case, have little or no normative value, he left no record by which we might gain some insight 
into the metrical dimension of improvisations in free rhythm.’ 

2 For a discussion of free rhythm and related analytical problems see M.R.L. Clayton, ‘Free rhythm: ethno- 
musicology and the study of music without meite’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
59/2, 1996, pp. 323-32. 

3 For a general evaluation see Feldman, op. cit, pp. 274-88. Rightly emphasized here is the important point 
that taksim was a vocal as well as instrumental form, so that in its general pacing, particularly with regard to 
phrase length and pauses, it is likely to have exhibited similar norms to those obtaining in contemporary (but 
equally undocumented) Qur’anic cantilladon. 


ASSUMPTIONS 

The following discussion is, therefore, concerned solely with the rhythmic cycles and the 
corpus of instrumental compositions In them. As with the modes, the question arises of the 
extent to which the rhythmic cycles can be said to form a system in the specific sense that 
they are characterized by a number of coherent and regular correspondences. These might be 
located externally, in patterns of incidence within the repertoire, and/or internally, in patterns 
of time unit totals, for example, or of percussion sequences occurring in more than one cycle, 
the former thus being functional, the latter structural. 

3.2.1 Assumptions 

At this point certain clarifications are required. Missing from the edvdr is the leaf containing 
Cantemir's definitions of seven cycles (^enber, haflf, havi, muhammes, nim sakil, remel and 
sakil), while that given for an eighth, semai-i lenk, is potentially misleading,* and if the 
attempt is to be made to draw conclusions from these cycles, or at least offer pertinent obser¬ 
vations about them, the question inevitably arises of the legitimacy of the versions proposed. 

In the first case this is easy to establish, despite the apparently contradictory nature of the 
evidence, (^enber forms part of zencir, and from the notations of the compositions in zeticir it 
is clear that what remains after subtracting (he other constituent cycles is 12 time units; and 
since the percussion patterns Cantemir gives for these in his definition of the zencir cycle 
coincide exactly with his definitions of the free standing forms of them’ there is every reason 
to accept the pattern he provides for the ^enber segment of his zencir definition. The contra¬ 
diction referred to arises from the fact that although the evidence of the notated corpus is 
wholly consistent, the number of time units allotted to ^enber within the zencir diagram is not 
12 but 24, so that by comparison with (he notated repertoire it appears in the definition to be 
moving at half speed. But whatever this may imply for the tempo of 9 enber, the pattern of 
percussions is not in doubt.* 

In the other cases, however, there is no such alternative internal source of information, 
and to establish both the total number of time units and the internal pattern of percussions 
recourse must be had to other sources. In the absence of relevant earlier or contemporary 
definitions’ these have to be later, and for the most part considerably later, the earliest being 

4 A point not made explicit in Part 1 (p. xx). where semai-i lenk is simply (and misleadingly) added to the 
list of cycles for which there is no definition. See Feldman, op. cit., p. 478, for eommeni on Cantemir's 
letminology, which also includes other variants, and the discussion in 3.7. 

5 There is one missing slot in the devr-i keblr segment, but this is an obvious (and insignificant) slip. 

6 For further discussion see 3.7. Feldman, op. cit.. pp. 316-7, resolves the contradiction by assuming die 
existence of two versions of zencir. an earlier one with the 12 time-unit form of ;enber (so that the total 
number of time units should read 60, not 48, as given), and a later (and specifically late sevenieenth-centuty) 
one with the 24 time-unit form (so that the total number of time units should read 72, not 60). But 
Cantemir's collection contains no example of the latter. 

7 Earlier definitions are to be found in late fifteenth-century texts, but these are too remote in time and place 
(and also manner of representation) to be relied upon in the present context: and N&yl '0§min Cede fails to 
deal with rhythmic cycles. Which leaves 'Ali UfU, and though there are no definitions in the meemua, a list 
is supplied in the earlier mUsvedde (Bibiioth^ue Nalionale, MS Turc 292, fol. 149—1 am grateful to Cem 
Behar for reminding me of this). Unfortunately this is in another hand, and the likelihood is that it is some¬ 
what later. 
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ASSUMPTIONS 

Fomon’s mid eighteenth-century account. Fortunately, this does not occasion major diffi¬ 
culties: it is clear on the one hand that certain cycles have remained remarkably stable over 
lime in their internal structure,' and on the other chat a number of later definitions occur in 
treatises that are elsewhere heavily reliant on Cantemir's edvar, so that the chances are quite 
high of being able to reproduce his original versions, or at least something closely approxi¬ 
mating to them. Those used in Part i have been derived largely from one such treatise’ which 
provides the added assurance of containing versions for other cycles that either differ only 
trivially from those in the edvdr" or, indeed, coincide with them," and a textual affiliation is 
demonstrated beyond dispute by the fact that this work even reproduces exactly Cantemir’s if 
not erroneous then obsolete version of semai-i lenk. It is true that it also adds blunders of its 
own, so that there are instances of the sum of the values of the percussion pattern failing to 
correspond to the number of time units specified;" but no such problem arises in the cases of 
hafif, muhammes, nim sakil, remel and sakil, and it has, accordingly, been taken as the 
source for the versions of the percussion underlay of these cycles used in Part i.” These in 
any case vary little from the versions given by the standard modem authorities," to which we 
may therefore reasonably turn to supply what Is apparently missing from semai-i lenk. 
Cantemir defines it as dUm ■ dtim tek - diim lek -, but from the notations it is clear that we 
are dealing with a cycle of ten time units rather than eight, and the earliest major twentieth- 
century authority, Rauf Yekta Bey, offers a definition with the extra two time units required 

8 As emerges clearly from e.g. the careful collation of the various definitions in the literature of darb-i fedh 
presented In Y.Tura, TUrk mlisikUinin mes'eUleri, Istanbul: Pan Yaymcilik, 1988, pp. 87-103. 

9 Istanbul Universitesi KUtiiphanesi MS T 18S6. The definitions of the simplex cycles are given on fols. 
6v.l4v. This anonymous and probably nineteenth-century ueatise, lojudgeby the numberandidenrity of the 
other cycles it includes, is catalogued simply as eifvdr-/ 'ilm-i musikl- There is no colophon. It reproduces 
much of Cantemir's original, especially the material on makams, but prefaces this with a substantial amount 
of further mauer, much of it cosmological, and. no doubt also in imitation of Cantemir. an extensive 
catalogue of instrumental compositions. There is no mention of it in Akdogu, op. cit. 

10 The cycles (n question are devr-i kebir (with dllm • for Cantemir's lek dllm in lime units 8-9: but it is the 
latter which occurs within the devr-i kebir segment of zencir), bezec (with diim lahek (tahek being a stroke 
combination not recognized by Cantemir) for Cantemir's tek diim in time units 18-19) and darb-i fetih (with, 
oddly, lek leketeke - for Cantemir's te ke te ke in time units 85-88). 

11 Berefjan, evsat, frenk;in. semai iHid sofyan. 

12 For example, the definition of fahte as a cycle of 10 time units is followed by the pattern diim diim dllm 
tek ■ ■ diim lek ■ leketeke, which give a total of U. Comparison with Cantemir's diim - tek ■ ■ diim lek • 
lekeieke makes clear what has happened. 

13 Accepting for muhammes the adjustment written above for the last seven time units, and for hafif the 
version with a total of 32 time units. For Feldman (op. cit. p. 446), however, hafif has 16 lime units. For 
further discussion see 3.7. 

14 Thus for hafif Rauf Yekta Bey's version CLa musique turque' in Encyclopidie de la musique el diciian- 
naire du conservatoire (Lavignac). i (Histoire de la musique), Paris: Librairie Delagrave, 1922, pp. 2945- 
3064. at p. 3056) has for lime units 11-20 dllm tek diim tek tek - diim ■ diim lek instead of the re ke diim 
lek lek ■ dllm • te ke adopted here (and also, incidentally. In i.H. Ozkan, TUrk mOsiktsi ve usOlleri, Istanbul; 
OcUken Ne;riyac, 1984, p. 672); his version of remel (p. 3054) has one of two additional percussions but is 
only substantially different in the last four lime units, white that of Ozkan (p. 667) is much closer, differing 
only in two time units; for muhammes the only significant divergence is in time units 2-4, where Che modem 
form has leke diim lek in pace of lek leke diim, while In sakil and nlm sakil the differences are only trivial. 


(identified by brackets): dUm - dum tek - diim [-} tek - [tek], which on the face of it 
provides a straightforward solution to the problem." But there are two compelling reasons 
for rejecting this version: it requires Cantemir to have made two separate enors rather than 
just one, which seems unlikely in the extreme; and the melodic evidence of the pieces in this 
cycle points to his diim tek - ending being more convincing than tek - tek. On balance, 
therefore, it seems preferable to assume haplography and propose dum - diim tek - [tek -J 
diim tek In the caseof havi, finally, the version proposed takes that in T 1856 as its base, 
but introduces some minor modifications; - for ke in time unit 8; tekeleke for re ke in time 
units 47-8 and 63-4; and t - for fc ke in time units 51-2. In each case the substitution 
corresponds to the sequence of percussions in Fonton;" all except 47-8 are given by Hajim 
Bey;" and further justification is provided by analogy with, variously, darb-i fetih and sakil. 
It may thus be suggested that although there is no guarantee that these substitute definitions 
match in every detail those missing from the edvar, what differences there may be are almost 
certainly triviai, and thus insufficient to call Into question any analytical conclusions that 
might be drawn in the following discussion." 

3.3 The repertoire of cycles 

The first point Cantemir makes about the cycles is that they are pervasive, for despite the 
explicit mention (p. 67). in relation to the taksim, of free rhythm—or, more precisely, the 
absence of a cyclical underlay, u0—ht begins (p. 78) his analysis of cyclical rhythm i'ilm-i 
ufid) in traditional fashion by asserting that it is an indispensable element, a melody {nagme) 
without i«u/ falling outside the bounds of music proper, and this dictum is buttressed by an 
analogy with metre, deemed equally vital to poetry. Four constituent elements {'andfir) are 
distinguished within the cycles; the various types of percussion, each of which is allotted its 
own symbol: diim, tek, teke and tekeleke, the first pair thus relating to the two major 

15 op. cit., p. 3042. with similar forms in later aulhorilies (e.g. i.H. Ozkan, op. cit., p. 618). 

16 Fonton. who specifies the sequence of percussions, but not the duraUons separating them, is no help here, 
giving dUm tek lek I dllm lek (see E, Neubauer (ed,), ‘Der Essai sur la Musique Orieniale von Charles 
Fonton mit Zeichnungen von Adanson’, Zeiischri/t fUr Geschichie der Arabisch-lstamischen Wissen- 
sehafien, 2. 1985.277-324, at p. 298). Feldman (op. cit., p. 478) suggests that Cantemir wrote 1 instead of 
3 at the end of the cycle, which is a little puzzling as the final value he gives is 2. 

17 ibid,, pp. 307-8, 

18 Reproduced in G. Oransay. Die iradiiionelle lUrkische Kunsimusik, Ankara; KUg-VcrOffentiichung, 
1964, p. 31 (from Hajim Bey. mecmua-yt kdrha ve nak}ha ve jarkiyat, Istanbul, 1280 AH). 

19 Certain variations might in any case have been permissible. Cantemir prefaces (p. 79) his definitions 
with a forthright and very emphatic comment to the effect that it is very difficult to grasp the nature of the 
cycles just from their written form, so lhat Instruction should be taken from a master; 

^ jLl.! J.IS jiifi 4-j{j a •Jjl ‘■'**** >* yoj j) J>“** 

This needs to be set against a cultural norm of purely ora! transmission, and so probably implies nothing 
more than the problems associated with unfamiliarity with a symbolic representation divorced from physical 
movement; but it could conceivably be thought to hint at the existence of subtle variations additional to the 
basic forms listed. 
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qualitatively differentiated attacks, the second to compound strokes, one duple {teke), the 
other quadruple (rel;ereii;e)—although in the absence of any indication that tekeieke was 
qualitatively distinct from a repetition of teke it could be argued that Cantemir did not. strictly 
speaking, need to conceive of them as separate entities. 

The cycles are stated (p. 79) to be 24 in number, and a list is appended, consisting of 22 
simplex and two compound cycles {formed by a concatenation of simplex cycles). Matters 
■ are not. however, quite straightforward, for the list contains three names that do not appear in 

j the notations: tUrki darb, nim devir and evfer, and for two of these definitions are also given 

! (pp. 83, 84).” Later (p. 85), alongside the definitions of the compound cycles darbeyn and 

. zencir, two remarks are added, one of which provides a simple explanation for the absence of 

j tUrkl darb and evfer; they were restricted to the vocal repertoire.But the other remark com- 

j plicates matters further by informing us of the existence of yet another three cycles, hezec, 

j horezm and yek darb, again ones not exemplified in the collection. In this case, however, 

Cantemir adds the qualification that they were in use among ehl-i musikdr, a phrase which 
can be construed as connoting a high degree of technical skill and expertise, the implication 
presumably being, therefore, that knowledge of them was restricted to a very few specialists 
(in which case, by the same token, they can only have occurred in a few compositions, 
whether vocal, instrumental or both, too esoteric to become mainstream repertoire items).” 
Definitions are provided (see fig. 1) on the following page, in the standard circular format, 
for hezec and horezm, but the third circle has unfortunately been left empty except for the 
name yek darb inscribed in the centre, so that the only evidence is the size of the circle, which 
is the same as the smaller of the other two, that for horezm. If we exclude the unlikely hypo¬ 
thesis that the circle was left blank because it was found to be too small to house the 
definition we may conclude that yek darb is likely to have been one of the shorter cycles,” 
with probably 12 or fewer time units marked by eight or fewer strokes or combinations of 
strokes. 

I These three circles, which conclude the chapter, are preceded by further observations on 

j ttirki darb and evfer and a related comment on devr-i revan. They point to a difference of 

' approach between singers and instrumentalists, for according to Cantemir segments of these 


20 It is reasonable to assume that among the missing definitions was also one for the third cycle, tUrki darb, 
but in (he light of the fact that it is not included in the list of time units for each cycle in the various 
noiational codes (p. 133) this is by no means certain. In any event, this omission means that it is not 
possible to determine which of (he variable later definitions most closely corresponds to the late seventeenth- 
century form. 

21 There is no mention of nim devir, but that die same is true of this cycle is clear from the evidence of (he 
Hafiz Post song-text collection, in which all three figure prominently, with evfer being one of the most 
common cycles of all. 

22 cf. p. 62. where Cantemir speaks of those who are kamil eht-i musikdr being able to negotiate difHcult 
modal transitions. 

23 This might seem fairly obvious, given that its name means ‘one stroke/percussion'. However, it may be 
recalled that earlier definitions of a cycle with a name meaning 'four stiokes/percussions' refer to a structure 
containing 96 time units. 
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Example 1 


If we consider the tekeieke of time units 13-14 in the former to be an elaboration of the 
equivalent tek in the latter, the two cycles correspond exactly in the second and fourth of their 
four internal segments, so that the only difference of substance is provided by the variation in 
devr-i kebir in the internal distribution of percussions in the third segment as compared with 
the first, such that the diim of devr-i revan now has corresponding to it a contrasting tek. 
But a different and more exact relationship, even if one less immediately apparent because of 
the durational asymmetry caused by the aksak structure, is that indicated by the vertical 
alignment; the pattern of qualitatively differentiated percussions in devr-i revan, diim + diim 
+ tek + diim + tek + tek, is identical with that of the first seven percussions in devr-1 kebir 
(which although not evidence for, is certainly compatible with, the notion of an approximate 
2 : 1 tempo relationship encoded in the quaver vs, semiquaver representation of a time unit). 
These two cycles are thus strikingly similar and, it would appear, relatively faster and slower 
counterparts one to the other. Further, the differences that remain in their patterns of 
percussions should be regarded as having a positive function to the extent that they still 
permit a degree of tempo overlap: quite apart from any possible variation in melodic 
conventions, the existence of which has still to be investigated, a faster than usual devr-i 
kebir performance would, in the presence of percussion instruments, still be distinguishable 
from a slower than usual devr-i revan one. 

Between devr-i revan and the third, and very rare, cycle in this group, horezm, there is, in 
contrast, a considerable degree of overlap, so much so that it would be reasonable to regard 
horezm as no more than an insignificant variation of devr-i revan, derived in the first instance 
by reversing the order of its halves: 

devr-i revan / diim - - diim - tek - diim - - tek - tek - / 

horezm ! tek - - tek - tek - 

diim - - diim ■ diim - / 

Among the other set of three, those with 16 time units, there is again an evidently linked pair, 
muhammes and fer‘-i muhammes: 








fer’-i muhammes 


Example 2 


The pattern for the first four time units of muhammes is thus identical with that for the first 
eight time units of fer‘-i muhammes. But the similarities do not end there, for the same two 
levels are involved, and more obviously so because of the internal symmetry. First, if the 
two cycles are thought of as being divisible into four segments (4 + 4 + 4 + 4), it will be seen 
that in the first time unit of each segment the same sequence of percussions Is exhibited by 
both (diim + diim + diim + tek) with, in addition, the third time unit of segments two and 
four also being the same; and second, as shown by the vertical alignment, the percussions 
marking the onset of every other time unit (beginning with the first) in fer‘-i muhammes map 
onto the percussions marking the onset of the first eight time units in muhammes. It is, 
accordingly, fairly clear that fer‘-i muhammes is, as its name indicates, a variant, and speci¬ 
fically a variant of the first half of muhammes differentiated solely by the addition of two 
percussions in its third segment.” This derivational relationship could be cited in support of 
the supposition that the two again belong to different tempo bands, but despite all the simi¬ 
larities, there is a contrast of pattern which would allow tempo overlap without smudging 
identity, and the case for assigning fer‘-i muhammes to the fast group is otherwise weak.” 
Unlike horezm, the third member of this set, berefjan, is as common as muhammes (while 
fer‘-i muhammes is quite rare), and it further differs from it in being evidently unrelated to 
either of the other 16 time-unit cycles; the fact that the pattern of percussions in its final five 
time units is identical with that in muhammes means no more than that both include a 
common formulaic ending. 

This set thus lacks the coherence that can be postulated for the earlier one. and that such 
coherence is the exception rather than the norm is demonstrated by the fact that the two cycles 
with 12 time units each, ^enber and frenk5in, those with 10, fahte and semai-i lenk, and those 
with 9, nim devir and evfer, are equally unrelated to each other. However defined, their 


rte thought that devr-i revan might likewise be a variant of the first half of devr-l kebir 
(which IS then redivided, with durations realigned to form symmetrical halves), in which case the final tek of 
devr-i revan would need to be intetpreied not as equating with that marking time unit 8 in devr-i kebir but. 
quite plausibly, as an additional percussion marking the previously empty lime unit 7. This is. no doubt 
fairly speculative, but an argument in favour of the marginal survival of an independent 7 time-unit cycle is 
advanced In Pan i in the course of the discussion of 348. 

29 The question wilt be discussed further in 3.7. 
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internal segments do not match and the sequences of percussions have nothing in common, 
so that beyond the shared totals of time units comparison reveals no similar structural 
parallels: 
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Example 3 

Of interest is the fact that among the instrumental pieces there is a total absence of cycles with 
an odd number total of time units. However, as the last pair In ex. 3 provides two common 
examples in the vocal repertoire no general conclusion can be drawn. Accordingly, if the 
assumption that there may be something systematic about the cycles as a whole is not to be 
relinquished we might hazard a guess that in the absence of any <iscemible pattern at the level 
of the total of time units it might be worthwhile looking for regularities in *e ordering of the 
elements (however defined) that make up the cycles and in the particular sequences of 
percussions by which they are articulated, and it is to these that we may now turn. 


3.4 Typology and formulae . 

In investigating the possibility that the internal structure of the cycles might be characterized 
by systematic features, we may simplify matters by selecting for initial consideration only the 
core cycles in the instrumental repertoire, that is—even if the cut-off point is arbitrary—those 
with an incidence in Cantemir’s collection of 17 or more (i.e. not less than 5% of the total). 
The cycles in question are: dUyek (82), devr-i kebir (40), sakil (36), semai (33), darb-i fetih 
(26), fahte (24). muhammes (18), beref§an (17) and ^enber (17). 

3.4.1 The core cycles 

For the time units marked by a percussion there arc five possible articulations: dlim, tek, te, 
ke. and teke. and to these must be added the zero articulation of the time units not so marked. 
They will be abbreviated to d, t, te, ke, tk and 0 respectively. As already noted, there appears 
to be no qualitative distinction between te ke and tk, and as te entails ke and tk entails tk, it 
would be logical to subsume tk under te and ke. However, there is a difference in their 
distribution in the core cycles which justifies retaining them as separate entities: te ke may 
occupy one time unit (one syllable for each half unit, in which case it cannot be repeated) or 
two time units (one syllable for each unit, in which case it may be repeated once, occupying 
therefore four time units in all); whereas tk is always repeated to form tk tk, which occupies 
two time units (one syllable for each half unit) and cannot be repeated to occupy four. 

Assuming that there are no other sequencing restrictions, for two consecutive time units 
there will, accordingly, be 14 possible combinations of the above six discrete entities, for 
three 50, and so on. The question arises, therefore, of what constraints, if any, control 
choice, making certain combinations unacceptable, and which particular concatenations are 
preferred, appearing therefore in more than one cycle. One already noted may be formally 
stated as: 

1 te always precedes ke; and ke always follows te 
while a related but much more specific constraint is: 

2 tk tk can only appear in the last two time units of the cycle and must be 
preceded by /d 10/ 

While there is no obvious reason why /d t 0 tk tk/ rather than one of several other strings 
should be obligatory, it may be noted that it conforms to an overarching principle: the very 
term 'cycle' presupposes two fundamental qualities (without which we would be dealing with 
pulse): contrast and asymmetry, and all the constraints articulate particular contrastive 
features. Thus the ending of the cycle is always differentiated from the beginning (which will 
immediately follow it), more specifically: 

3 the first time unit must be occupied by d 

4 the last time unit must be occupied by 0, ke or tk 

All the remaining constraints apply to strings occurring within the cycle, not across the 
boundary between cycles. More general contrastive constraints operate by limiting the 
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domain of repetition; 

5 the same entity cannot appear in more than two contiguous time units 

6 two different entities in two contiguous time units cannot be repeated 
more than twice 

7 a string of two or more different entities occupying from three to six time 
units cannot be repeated more than once 

(to which may be added the more specific 

8 when occupying two half time units te ke cannot be repeated; and 
when occupying two time units cannot be repeated more than once 

9 within six (or fewer) contiguous time units, d may not occur more 

than three times) 

or, the other side of the same coin, specifying the extent of variation; 

10 in addition to d, 0 and at least one other entity must be included 

These are sufficient to reduce the number of possible strings very considerably. Thus for a 
hypothetical cycle of three time units we now have, instead of 50, just four possibilities, 
which are, syn)bolizing te ke occupying a half unit each as te-: 

d t 0 d 0 t 

d te- 0 d 0 te- 

But two of these fall to appear in any of the nine cycles, so that further constraints of more 
local application would appear to be in operation. Thus we have: 

in relation to te-: 

11 te- cannot be preceded by 0, and must be followed by d (+ d or c) 
and in relation to te ke occupying two (or, if repeated, four) time units: 

12 te ke (or te ke te ke) must be preceded by 0 or t; and must be followed by d 
and in relation to d and t: 

13 /dO/cannotbe folIowedbyO 

14 initial /d 0/ cannot be followed by d 

15 (non-initial) /d 0 d/ must be followed by 0 or t 

16 /d d/ must be followed by t 

17 /d d t/cannot be followed by t 

18 /t 01/ must be followed by (0 +) d 

19 /t 10/ must be followed by d 

For a hypothetical cycle of four time units we now have just six possibilities: 
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d 0 t 0 d t t 0 

d t 0 0 d t d 0 ' • 

d d t 0 d 0 te ke 

The last of these is sofyan, the one existing four time-unit cycle, and all the other strings are 
attested within more extended cycles. 

However, despite the fact that some of the constraints operate over a wider domain, in 
longer stretches they still permit more strings than actually occur. Thus if one were to 
evaluate their application to the much more complex context of a hypothetical cycle of six 
time units, and in time unit 2 (where d, t, te- and 0 are all possible) consider just the two 
entities d and 0, we would have for d; 

d d t 0 tk tk 

d d t 0 te ke 

d d te- d t 0 

and examination of the nine cycles shows that although the first occurs in devr-i kebir and 
the second in darb-i fetih, the third does not appear, despite being partially matched by the 
beginning of muhammes: 


d te- d t d 
while for 0 we have seven possibilities: 



of which the first five are attested in the nine cycles, and the last two not. However, the 
sixth is quite similar to the fifth, and the seventh may be compared with: 


d t t d t 0 

which is semai. 

The constraints listed thus appear to provide a reasonably close fit, but no more than that: 
they do not, and are not intended to, constitute a quasi-grammar producing all and only the 
strings (the minimum and maximum lengths of which have still to be defined) from which the 
existing cycles are formed. To do so would require not only further reformulation but also 
the incorporation of more constraints ofincreasingiy local relevance. For example, the sequence 
/t d t/ occurs only in semai, and it would be simple to produce (as one possible formulation): 

/t d t/ must be preceded by t 
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in order to discard the seventh, string above, 

But rather than attempt to arrive at a perfect fit by adding yet more and equally arbitrary 
constraints to cater for every individual circumstance (and some of those already given arc 
hardly of wide applicability), we may at this stage prefer simply to stress the general validity 
of the broad principles of contrast expressed in the first instance in constraints 5-9, which 
limit the number of times particular entities can be repeated within a given space, and 
secondarily iii 3,4 and 10, which specify the inclusion and positioning of various different 
entities. 

3.4.2 Other cycles 

The remaining cycles attested in the instrumental repertoire include the two compound cycles, 
darbeyn and zencir, which are derived exclusively from cycles already considered (dUyek, 
fahte, genber, devr-i kebir and beref§an) and do not therefore need to be discussed further in 
this context. The others (several marginal, as shown by their incidence, given in brackets 
after each) are devr-i revan (10), evsat (3), fer‘-i muhammes (3), frenkfin (1), hafif (13), 
havi (3), nlm sakil (1), rcmel (2), semai-i lenk (6) and sofyan (2). Of these, sofyan has 
already been seen to be one of the structures allowed for by the constraints and presents, 
therefore, no problems; likewise, hafif, fer‘-i muhammes and remel contain nothing they rule 
out. But any hope that we might already have arrived at a set of statements valid for all cycles 
is swiftly dispelled by the unsettling case of frenk?in, which has the following structure; 
d dOddOteketeketktk 

Although this conforms to the core constraints 5, 6, 7 and 10 (and also 3 and 4) it never¬ 
theless flouts no fewer than five others." But essentially it differs from the previous norms 
in two main respects: one concerns the common thread between 2 and 12: tk tk occurs in the 
required place, but is preceded by ke rather than 0 and, conversely, te ke te ke, which follows 
0 as prescribed, is followed by tk tk rather than d;’* the other may be viewed as the end 
product of the first: an unparalleled sequence of six time units all with the same quality; and 
these are matched for uniformity by the previous six time units in which, apart from 0, only d 
appears. 9 could easily be amended to take account of this by increasing'd may not occur 
more than three times' to'd may not occur more than four limes'. Likewise, 16 could be 
amended to '/d d/ must be followed by t or O', but the price of such changes is to allow more 
non-occurring strings through the net. It is at any rate clear that frenk9in is something of a 
sport: the lack of contrast in each of its two halves sets it apart from all the core cycles, and it 
is quite conceivable that its distinct lack of popularity could have been partly due to this 


factor.” 

Similar arguments may be advanced with regard to evsat which, if anything, flouts the 
constraints more spectacularly, the most blatant—and important—infringement being that 
although it embodies the fundamental principle of contrast by having d at one end of the cycle 
and te ke at the other, it reverses the normal order of events: 

te ke te ke 0 d 0 t 0 d 0 d 0 te ke te ke 0 d 0 0 0 d 0 0 0 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to follow such arguments to their logical conclusion, which is 
that even if the constraints cannot be thought of as marking the limits of what is possible they 
do in some way summarize characteristics present in the core cycles and absent from the 
marginal ones, for the cases of sofyan, fer‘-i muhammes and remel show that conformity 
does not entail popularity, while that at least a reasonable level of popularity does not depend 
on conformity is shown by devr-i revan and semai-i lenk. It is true that in the case of devr-i 
revan, where the inappropriate constraint is 13 (’/d 0/ cannot be followed by O'), it might be 
urged that the (two-fold) incidence of /d 0 0/ is, quite simply, a function of the fast tempo 
band to which this cycle belongs, so that the overall duration may be assumed to have been 
comparable to that of /d 0/ in the slow group, but this line of defence fails on the ground that 
by the same token the initial /d 0 0 d/ sequence should be deemed equivalent to an initial /d 0 
d/ elsewhere, which would run foul of constraint 14 ('initial /d 0/ cannot be followed by d'). 
Further, 14 is also directly infringed by semai-i lenk: 

d 0 d t 0 t 0 d t 0 

3.4.3 Overlap 

There remain to be considered havi and nim sakil, a further two cycles with evident close 
links with other and more frequent cycles. Like fer‘-i muhammes, the name nim ('half) sakil 
indicates an obvious derivational relationship, and although in not quite the same way as with 
the related pairs discussed above, it and sakil are connected at two different levels. One is 
immediately obvious: nim sakil may not be quite just the first half of sakil, but it is certainly 
identical with it for the first 18 of its 24 time units and, as ex. 4 shows, over this stretch it 
conforms fully with the constraints as formulated above. But a divergence now follows, for 
with time units 18-20 all being 0 it infringes constraint 5 (’the same entity cannot appear in 
more than two contiguous time units'). However, the structure of the latter part of nim sakil, 
it may be argued, is here exceptional, for if one considers the relationship between it and sakil 
from the end rather than the beginning, it will be seen that its last 12 time units are an 


30 Which are: 2 
9 
12 

15 

16 


tk tk... must be preceded by the string M10/ 

within six (or fewer) contiguous time units, d may not occur more than three' 
te ke (or te ke te ke)... must be followed by d 
(non-initial) /d 0 d/ must be followed by 0 or t 
H d/ must te followed by t 


31 Given the lack of conformity with previous norms it might te argued that time units 11-12 of f^k?ln 
could just as well be described with an alternative formulation; te- te-. But this would merely invoke dinereni 
infringements, and in any case Cantemir's definition is explicit. 


32 One may conjecture that the reason lies ultimately in its origin. According to the account relayed by K. 
and U. Reinhard {Musik der TUrkel (Band 1: die Kunstmusik), Wilheimshaven: Helnrlchshofen’s Verlag, 
1984, p, 209), it may te dated to 1543, when a rhythm played by French musicians so impressed Sultan 
Suleyman that he ordered his own musicians to adopt it. Whatever the original (possibly a J J sarabande, 
or even a menutt), a steady triple metre was obviously too unusual to leave unaltered, with the result that a 
further six time units were added to give, as in berefjan, a duple counterweight but. strangely, leaving an 
unbalanced structure with dUm strokes being restricted to the first half and lek and related strokes to the 
second. 
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Example 4 

augmentation of the last six of sakil, so that the unusual configuration of time units 17-20 
corresponds to (and may well be derived from) the perfectly normal (in terms of the con¬ 
straints) /d 0/ of time units 45 and 46 in sakil. But the extent of coincidence between sakil 
and nim sakil is by no means exceptional: this is a phenomenon common, in varying 
degrees, to all the longer simplex cycles, marginal as well as core (nim sakil, remel, hafif, 
sakil, havi and darb-i fetih). 

Before examining its nature and extent there is still the case of havi to consider, although 
here, too, the phenomenon of overlap is of significance. In fact, havi is the cycle that 
exhibits the highest degree of internal overlap: the last 16 time units are, in effect, a varied 
repetition of the preceding 16, as may be seen from ex. 5: 
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Time units 41-8 and 57-64 are identical, while in the eight time units preceding each of them 
the same contrastive pattern of d vs. non-d qualities appears in time units 1, 3, 5 and 7. It 
could, consequently, be described as a cycle of 48 extended to 64 by varied repetition of its 
last 16 time units. It is this unique feature that both causes and explains the one divergence in 
havi from the constraints: the presence in lime units 44-8 as well as in time units 60-4 of the 
formula /d 10 tk tk/, which elsewhere has only been encountered at the end of cycles. Its first 
occurrence thus infringes constraint 2 ('tk tk can only appear in the last two time units of the 
cycle ...'). 

In support of the interpretation offered here of the internal articulation of havi may be cited 
that fact that if time units 1-48 are aligned with the 48 time units of sakil the two cycles are 
identical over the last 16 time units. The name havi (meaning 'containing, comprising') 
suggests that it may, indeed, have been made up of—or at least could be analysed in terms 
of—segments of other cycles, and in addition to the 16 time units held in common with sakil 
and then repeated with variations, one may point to the identity of time units 1-28 with time 
units 23-50 of darb-i fetih. That leaves unaccounted for only time units 29-32 which, con¬ 
sisting of te ke te ke, can readily (but unimportantly) be matched elsewhere: significance 
does, however, attach to the more extensive parallels between time units 27-37 and time units 
5-15 in sakil, and the even lengthier parallels between time units 25-39 and time units 49-63 
in darb-i fetih. 

We thus have here a major area of overlap involving havi, sakil and darb-i fetih. But 
given that its first 18 time units are identical with those of sakil, nim sakil can also be in¬ 
cluded. and there is even a fifth cycle involved, remel. Indeed, it will be seen from ex. 6 that 
the area of identity between remel and sakil is even greater than that between nim sakil and 
sakil. extending as far as time unit 21: 
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Excluding the eccentric evsat, the only cycle of more than 16 time units not 
ex. 6 is hufif. In which only the latter pan of this common cote occurs. But if Je fust half of 
haOf differs somewhat from the other longer cycles. Its opening doM provifc the liot piece of 
the haul jigsaw puzzle, for time units 1-8 arc Identical with the first half of “Jat taa 
called the varied repetition in havi of time units 41-8 which appears in nme unin 57-64. 

In its second half, on the other hand, haflf Is one of several cycles shanng a common 
formulaic ending, one which is by no means confined to the longer cycles: 



Striking, in fact, is the extent to which some of the shorter cycles coinci^ with each other M 
well as with segments of longer cycles. Thus fahte coincides with S'f ^ 
its 10 time units; devr-l keblr coincides with berefsan and remel over the last 7 of its 4 TO 
units; and muhammes coincides with havi. sakll and haflf over the last 12 of its 16 time 
units. Since the Initial differentiating segment is thus in some cases only a small proportion 
of the total the fact that it can be reduced yet further by a coincidence in time unit ^8'® 
strongly lhat the element of contrast articulated in tandem by ^ (the fust»”» unit 

must be occupied by d') and 4 ('the last time unit must be occupied by 0, ke or tk) one of 
the most powerful and basic organizational principles (and even in evsat, where the order of 
events is reversed, the principle of initial/final contrast is still maintained). 


THE NON-OCCURRING CYCLES 
3.4.4 The non-occKrnn^ cycles 

This reverse order is also encouniered'in horezm, one of the two cycles noted by Cantemir as 
being particularly rare (the other being hezec). With it, horezm combines the equally unusual 
segregation of qualities found in frenk^in (and adds, further, a feature otherwise found only 
in devr-i revan, that of having exactly the same spacing of percussions in each half). It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, to find that the resulting structure; 

tOOtOtOdOOdOdO 

was only known to a restricted circle of experts. But the same seems to have applied to hezec, 
which looks much less unusual, at least to the extent that it begins with d and ends with tk tk: 

dOd dtOddtOtktkdOtdOtdOtktk 

However, /tk tk/ also occurs internally, suggesting either an element of repetition, as with 
havi, or a combination of segments of other cycles. In the event, although the segment pre¬ 
ceding and including the internal occurrence of /tk tk/ may be precisely identified with a stretch 
of the final formula common to beref§an, devr-i kebir and remel (ex. 7), it is also possible to 
see over a wider area (time units 3-12) a similarity with 9enber, while what follows reinforces 
the connection with beref§an, for until the final /tk tk/ it is identical with its beginning: 


hezec ij_ 



j J J 

h 1 

r 1 


^ Vt 

n r 


end of berefsan, 1 

i'i'. 

J J J 


devr-i kebir and remel 

r 





Example 8 



We thus have a cycle which opens, unusually, with /d 0 d/ (infringing constraint 14), 
continues with material from two common cycles, proceeds from the end of the second of 
these to its beginning, continues until half-way through, and then just tacks on a /tk tk/ 
ending. All in all, however, hezec appears no more ramshackle or perverse a structure than 
havi, so that quite why it should have been regarded as an item of esoteric lore is unclear. 

A third cycle, yek darb, receives no definition and need not detain us further. 

There remain the three other cycles that fail to appear in Cantemir’s collection: evfer, nim 
devir and tUrki darb. But the reason is not that they were marginal or esoteric: simply, they 



THE NON-OCCURRING CYCLES 

were restricted to the vocal repertoire.” For tUrki darb, unfortunately, no definition is given, 
and in the light of the lack of consensus among later accounts as to the structure of this cycle 
it may in the present context be disregarded. The definitions Cantemir gives for the other two 
are; 

e,(e, I J-p"-1 

Example 9 

As with the relationship between nim sakii and sakil, the name nim devir suggests that we 
should be dealing with a variation of half of another cycle, in this case devr-i kebir. What we 
encounter, however, is not variation but addition: nim devir reproduces exactly the first half 
of devr-i kebir and then, like hezec after the first half of berefjan, simply tacks on a final /tk 
tk/, thus bringing the total number of lime units up to 9. In relation to the validity or other¬ 
wise of the constraints it may be noted that nim devir is relatively unproblematic, requiring 
only a minor adjustment to 2, while evfer provides yet another example, along with evsat, 
havi and hezec, of the possible non-final occurrence of /tk tk/. The nominal total number of 
time units in evfer, by far the most common of these three cycles, is the same as in nim devir, 
but given the possibility of retardation in the latter part of the cycle it may in practice have 
been a little more. It can, in any case, hardly be fortuitous that the flexibility of which Can¬ 
temir speaks relates not to tempo fluctuations in a string of regular and closely spaced 
percussions but to an area of low density defined as /d 0 t 0 0/, so that there is only one 
percussion between the onset of retardation and the commencement of the next cycle. This 
particular sequence is matched by the opening of fahte, so that it would be possible to 
describe evfer as beginning with the final four time units of hezec and ending with the first 
five of fahte. Both nim devir and evfer thus conform to the norms encountered among the 
instrumental cycles (or, more precisely, cycles that may be used in both vocal and 
instrumental pieces) and to that extent appear to embody no structural features that might 
conceivably justify or explain their being placed in a special category. 

3.5 Internal sequences 

Much of the above discussion has been concerned with identifying areas of overlap between 
cycles. While not fully succeeding in establishing relationships of a systematic nature, this 
has at least had the virtue of again drawing attention to the possibility of examining the smaller 

33 For evfer and liirki darb this is confirmed by Cantemir himself; bui that die same also applied to nim 
devir is established by the evidence of the HkftT Pest mecmuasi. A further cycle occurring quite 
frequently in this giifte mecmuasi, but ignored by Cantemir, is devr-i hindi. 
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segments into which the cycles may be divided in order to see whether there are any indica¬ 
tions of distributional regularity. Pending a case-by-case analysis of internal structure which 
will be largely dependent on melodic evidence, we may first consider a purely mechanical 
binary segmentation. This will distinguish simply between D (a stretch beginning with d) 
and T (a stretch beginning with l, te or tk), 0 has neutral status (i.e. can occur in both D and 
T). The length of D and T is thus defined negatively: each continues until the onset of the 
other. Table 2 represents the cycles (ordered according to the number of time units) simply 
by identifying the initial stretch and noting the number of subsequent switches (always odd, 
since the Initial and final stretches cannot belong to the same category): 


4 

sofyan 

D 1 

16 

beref§an 

D 

7 

6 

semai 

D 3 

16 

fer‘-i muhammes 

D 

7 

8 

dOyek 

D 3 

16 

muhammes 

D 

7 

9 

evfer 

D 3 

22 

hezec 

D 

9 

9 

nim devir 

D 3 

24 

nim sakil 

D 

7 

10 

fahte 

D 3 

26 

evsat. 

T 

5 

10 

semai-i lenk 

D 3 

28 

remel 

D 

11 

12 

^enber 

D 5 

32 

hafif 

D 

17 

12 

ftenkgin 

D 1 

48 

sakil 

D 

19 

14 

devr-i kebir 

D 5 

64 

havi 

D 

27 

14 

devr-i revan 

D 3 

88 

darb-i fetih 

D 

37 

14 

horezm 

T 1 

Table 2 





These figures help clarify one or two points already made. The total number of time units 
divided by the number of switches + 1 gives an average segment length, and within the limits 
set by semai at 1.5 and sakil at 2.8, this is clustered for the remaining common cycles 
(dUyek, devr-i kebir, darb-i fetih, fahte, muhammes, bcrefjan and genber) within the range 2 
to 2.5. In contrast, we find in the extremely rare horezm and frenk9in lengths of 6 and 7 
respectively, and it would not be unreasonable to correlate their infrequency of occurrence 
with such structural marginaiity, even if in other cases the same explanation cannot be put 
forward; the other rare cycles (sofyan, hezec, remel and havi) fall within the mainstream 2 to 
2.5 range (as also do the two (evfer and nim devir) reserved to the vocal repertoire. On the 
other hand, it may be observed that the three cycles in which there is only one switch 
(sofyan, frenk§in and horezm) are all extremely rare, which suggests that there was a general 
preference for a greater degree of qualiutive contrast. 

On the basis of this binary segmentation a general statement of the constituents of the 
cycles might be formulated simply as in table 3. Here I has structural consequences: it sets a 
limitation (a cycle beginning D must end with T, and vice versa) and could, without too much 
difficulty, be reformulated to give it the air of a phrase smicture rule; but 2 is merely an 
inventory; it fails to provide any clue as to why the cycles are as they are. It does, It is 
true, convey one or two useful points about distribution, for example that in the overwhelming 
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a cycle consists of one or more alternations of D and T 
D and T span from 1 to 8 time units each, and consist of: 
D (with, indicated after each, 


8 dOOOdOOO 

7 -» dOOdOdO 

6 ^ ddOddO 

dOdOdO 

5 -♦ dOOdO 

4 -» dOdd 

dOdO 

T; 

8 -+ 10 0 0 te ke te ke 

7 -* tOOtOtO 

6 ^ te ke te ke tk tk 

5 -♦ teketekeO 
4 -♦ (e ke te ke 

ttteke 
10 te ke 
tOtktk 
tOtO 


the number of occurrences): 

1 3 ^ dOd 

I dOO 

1 2 -♦ dd 

1 dO 

I 1 ^ d 

I 
3 

1 3 -» tOt 

1 ttO 

1 too 

2 2 -» tktk 

9 tte- 

1 te ke 

3 tt 

12 to 

5 1 -» te- 


2 

7 
3 
2 
9 

14 
3 

15 
•2 

8 


majority of cases d is followed by T, d T or 0 T, and that in T there is a much higher 
incidence of four time-unit elements. But even if we were to revert to the previous approach 
and succeed, despite the intractable problems that have emerged in the course of discussion, 
in constructing a more detailed and subtle set of constraints that would exclude all non- 
occurring strings, many would have to be ad hoc formulations and, consequently, uninterest¬ 
ing. Even when the same phenomenon occurs in more than one cycle an appropriate descrip¬ 
tion may be lacking in explanatory power; it may be observed, say, that te- only occurs in the 
environment of a preceding d or t and a following d, but it can hardly be claimed that any 
broader structural principle has been illuminated by this observation. More generally, to state 
arbitrarily that, say, a cycle may not consist of a total of 5, 7 or 11 time units is both 
unrevealing and lacking in logical justification (especially as such cycles appear later),** and it 
may be suggested, simply, that the range of structures in existence is far from exhausting the 
combinatorial possibilities their internal sequences imply. 

Such is not to imply any deficiency. Rather, there are good reasons for restricting choice, 
for the wider the variety the greater the potential for random sequences, and in a long cycle 
unpredictability could provide severe obstacles to memorization. In general, three factors can 
be identified as broad structural principles contributing to the creation of cycles that, even if 


34 already among Cantemir's own pieces we may note in 289 the innovation of a fonn of darbeyn in 
which instead of the juxtaposition of two cycle of !4 + 16 time units we have 7 + 8. 
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lengthy and complex, can hardly be characterized as wilful: symmetry and balance; shared 
strings (particularly in the final section); and internal repetition. 

Considering just time-unit totals and the number of D T alternations, it may be noted that 
in the three cycles consisting of just D + T (or T + D) the two parts contain an equal number 
of time units; 

sofyan D (2) T (2) 

{renk§in D (6) T (6) 

horezm T (7) D (7) 

with, further, both parts of horezm having the same internal articulation (x 0 0 x 0 x 0); and 
of the larger class of cycles where there is more than one alternation a further seven can be 
divided into halves of equal length each containing the same number of alternations; 

semai DT (3) fer‘-i muhammes DTDT (8) 

dliyek DT(4) remel DTDTDT{14) 

fahte . DT(5) hafif DTDTDTDT (16) 

devr-i revan D T (7) 

In devr-i revan both halves are articulated as in horezm, and maximum symmetry is achieved 
by their being differentiated by just a single contrast: 

d 0 0 d 0 t 0 / 

d 0 0 t 0 t 0 

It may be noted that, as a result, the shift from D to T occurs at a different point in each half 
and, with the sole exception of semai, the same is true of the other cycles in this group. In a 
further two cycles we can also discern a division into halves, even chough equality in the 
number of time units is not matched by equality in the number of alternations; 

muhammes DTDT DT (8) + DTDT (8) 

evsat TDTD(13) +. TD (13) 

What justifies regarding them in this light is, essentially, the nature and extent of parallelism 
between the halves. In evsat, for example, we find a degree of differentiation almost as low 
- as that in devr-i revan; 

te te ke ke 0 d 0 c 0 d 0 d 0 / 
tetekekeOdOOO dOOO 

and while there is no comparable parallelism in muhammes we may note the telling axial 
symmetry around the mid point; 

(5) + d t te- / d t te- + (5) 

In ocher cases (he division into halves, far from being revealed, is partially disguised by (he 
automatic process of D T segmentation, and here we need to revert to the notion that cycles 
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may be regarded as aggregates of smaller segments. What is involved is not merely an appeal 
to the a priori arithmetical possibilities of division (which would allow a reduction of 
everything to additive combinations of twos and threes) but, more securely and interestingly, 
the evidence provided by the regularities that emerge from a comparison of the metrical 
underlay with the rhythmic articulation of the melody. This aspect will be examined below in 
relation to individual cycles, and the results are anticipated here in relation to the three cases 
that concern us. The segment structure of these is as follows: 

semai-i lenk 3 + 2 + 

d 0 d to 

2 + 3 

t 0 d t 0 

devr-i kebir 3 + 4 + 

d d t d 0 t 0 

3+4 

t d d t 0 tk tk 

berefjan 3 + 3 + 2 + 

d 0 t d 0 t d 0 
4+4 
d t d d t 0 tk tk 

Table 4 

In the first case we thus have retrograde symmetry in the organization of the segments, and in 
the second retrograde symmetry in the organization of percussions within the parallel first and 
third segments, while in the third case (where the support of the melodic argument is most 
needed) we have asymmetrical halves with internal repetition within the first. But if these 
cycles may be added to the inventory of those divisible into halves, by the same criterion of 
segment division fahte would need to be excluded, so that we reach a final total of 14 (out of 
23). The majority are relatively short, and it is psychologically plausible to assume that the 
longer the cycle the more difficult it is to perceive its two halves as meaningful units within 
which patterns of balance and symmetry could facilitate retention and recognition of the 
whole. It may be suspected, accordingly, that the fact that remel and haflf, not to speak of 
the'even longer cycles, fall into equal halves is fortuitous, and that in these two cycles 
coherence is ensured, rather, by patterns of internal repetition and the inclusion of a common 
formulaic ending. 

The distribution of this ending has been given above (ex. 7), and further comment is 
unnecessary, except perhaps to reiterate that in varying dosages it is found in no fewer than 
nine cases. These include, among the shorter cycles, fahte, of 10 time units, for which the 
significance of the possible division into halves has been called into question, and ^enber, of 
12 time units, for which there is no such symmetrical division, and it is not inconceivable that 
in the absence of other internal signposts it was simply the extensive use of this common area 
(the two are identical over their last 8 time units) that made them satisfactory structures. 
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Another shorter cycle characterized by extensive use of shared strings is nim devir, all of 
which can be mapped onto devr-i kebir (time units 1-7 being identical with time units 1-7 in 
devr-i kebir, and time units 6-9 with time units 11-14). Such strings have also been 
identified (in exs. 4-6) among several of the longer cycles, and there can be little doubt that 
these provide evidence for a process of derivation resulting in a number of cycles that are 
closely related and hence less difficult to master than they otherwise might have been. At the 
same time it may be suggested that for each individual cycle within this group, which consists 
in all of hezec, nim sakil, remel, haflf, sakil, havi and darb-i fetlh, cohesion is provided by 
patterns of internal repetition which are readily visible when the various segments or segment 
families are displayed as in uble 5. Apparent from this is, again, a clear preference for a very 
restricted range of structures; in zone 1 the formula /d 0 te ke (te ke)/ occurs 22 times (out of 
a total of 29): in zone 2 /d 010 (t 0)/ occurs nine times (out of a total of twelve); and in zone 
3 only /d 110/ occurs (seven times). Zone 4 is a little more complex, with no one formula 
dominant, but still with only a narrow range of possibilities; and in zone 5 we encounter in 
most cases the familiar formulaic ending /t 0 tk tW. 

Striking about the first of these formulae (together with the variant /d 011 (te ke)/ found 
only in darb-i fetih) is that although there again seem to be no rules that control exactly how 
often it should occur, the distribution of its variants is not random, and could be stated, 
informally, as concatenation rules. Thus: 

- If it is cycle initial, the shorter variant is used; 

if it is then immediately repeated, then in the longer variant; 
if it is then repeated a second time, then in the shorter variant; 
and this second repetition is followed by a switch to zone 2. 

- If the longer variant is (re)introduced after intervening material, the formula is 

Immediately repeated (either long or short). 

- If the formula is not immediately repeated there is either 

a switch to zones 2 or 3 followed by an immediate return to the formula (either 
long or short) 

or a switch to zone 4 with no subsequent return to a preceding zone. 

Similarly, but much more simply, one may note the following contrasts in patterns of 
repetition: 

- In zone 2, /d 0 t 0/ is immediately repeated in only one instance and the longer 

variant /d 01010/ never; 

- while in zone 3, /d 110/ is always repeated immediately. 

Zone 4 is also highly formulaic, and may be stated as: 

(d d t % -.) 

d t ^7(j d -* zone 5 

(where te- in the first segment collocates with te- in the second). 

\ 
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2 3 4 5 


d 0 d d 
t 0 d d 
d 0 tx2 


nim sakil 
d 0 te ke 
d 0 te ke te kc 

dOteke dOtOOO teketeke 


'*"d' 0 te ke 
d 0 te ke te ke 

dOteke dOtOtO dtdd tOtktk 


hafif 


d 0 
d 0 


te ke 
te ke 


te- d t 0 tk tk 


sakil 

d 0 te ke 
d 0 te ke te ke 

d 0 te ke d 0 t 0 t 0 

d 0 d 0 t 0 
d 0 t 0 I 0 

d 0 te ke 


d d t te- 

d t te- d t 0 tk tk 


havi 

d 0 te ke d 0 t 0 

d 0 te ke te kex2 d 0 t 0 d 0 

d 0 te ke te ke 

d 0 te ke 


darb-i fetih 
d 0 t t 

d 0 t t te ke 

d 0 t t d 0 t 0x2 

d 0 te ke d 0 t 0 

d 0 te ke te kex2 d 0 t 0 

d 0 d 0 

d 0 te ke te ke 

d 0 te ke 


d d t te- 

d t te- d 

d t t 0x2 

d t te- d 


d d t 0 
dtdd 
d t t 0x2 dtdd 


t 0 tk tk 
t 0 tk tk 


t 0 te ke 
t 0 te ke 


Tables 
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In only one case, hafif, is zone 1 not initial, and only here does arrival at (the initial) ?onfi 
3 not mark a point of no return. 

Finally, it may be noted that there is a high degree of uniformity in the length of the 
constituent segments; only in (the extremely rare) hezec do we find a repeated segment of 
three time units: elsewhere the uniform length is 4 or 6 (analysabic as 4 + 2). Thus although 
these cycles are too varied to be considered simple mechanical constructs, it is clear that their 
internal organization is marked by constraints and ordering preferences that make various 
stretches more predictable and hence aid the process of memorizing lengthy sequences. 

Nevertheless, for all that table 5 is helpful in clarifying patterns of repetition, it should not 
be claimed that it necessarily matches emic perceptions of the structure of these cycles. The 
segmentation it proposes is partly intuitive, and in places other equally valid arrangements 
could be substituted. Thus in hezec it could be argued that the initial /d 0 d d/ would fit 
better in zone 2, where it could be viewed as a variant of/d 0 d (V, and likewise that/d 0 t/ 
could with equal justification be assigned to zone 2 also, or that it should preferably be placed 
in zone 5 along with all the other final segments. In nim sakil the final /te ke te ke/ which is 
assigned to zone 5 is exceptional in not containing 0, and one might wish to consider 
reanalysing the last two segments as/d 0 t 0/(zone 2) +/O 0 te ke te ke/(zone 1), 
although the latter would be even more exceptional, being acephalic. More generally, it could 
be argued that the divisions adopted embody the unjustified assumption that within each 
segment there is a minimum of two percussions; and that if no such assumption is made it 
would be possible, for example, to produce a more precise alignment of the material 
assembled in zone 2 by separating it into/d 0 (d 0)/and/t 0 (t 0)/groups. 

Problems of this nature multiply when the same kind of segmentation is attempted with 
the shorter cycles. As the previous discussion has made clear, they are not characterized by a 
similar degree of regularity and predictability: in some, coherence and memorability are en¬ 
sured by a different technique, division into symmetrical halves, and in any case it might be 
thought that the shorter the cycle the less the need for sequencing constraints. Nevertheless, 
it would be reasonable to expect that, in addition to the common formula with which many 
cycles end, /t 0 tk tk/, some of the percussion patterns sorted into the various zones In table 
5 would appear in them, and there are, indeed, three shorter cycles that could be integrated 
into table 5 without introducing any further variants; 


muhammes 


fer‘-i muhammes 

d 0 te ke d 0 t 0 

sofyan 

d 0 te ke 


d t te- d 

d d t te- 

d c te- d t 0 tk ck 


dtdd t 0 te ke 


Table 6 
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However, the greater variety encountered overall means that the remaining cycles contain 
segments that are less easily assigned to one zone or another. But there are two features they 
have in common: one, shared also by all three cycles in table 6, is the total absence of the 
sequence /d t t 0/, the sole occupant of zone 3 in table 5: the other, shared also by 
muhammes in table 6, is the total and far more surprising absence of the extremely common 
zone 1 sequence/d 0 te te/(and likewise its variant/d 0 t t/)- The corresponding zones in 
table 7 therefore contain different material, and for the whole display the main claim to be 
made is that it provides visual clarification of various similarities and parallels. Thus rather 
than explore the merits of alternative ways of dividing and positioning this segment or that," 
attention may simply be drawn to the fact that certain forms of representation are derived from 
factors discussed above, for example, the internal symmetry of devr-i kebir, which suggests 
/d d t/ + /d 0 t 0/+ ft.../rather than, say,/d d t d 0/ + ft 0 t/). while others, such as the 
preference in the internal segmentation of berefjan for/d 0/ + /d t d d/over/d 0 d/ + t d 
d/, anticipate melodic evidence. But even if just one possible form of representation among 
many, table 7 does at least indicate that despite the greater degree of internal variation the 
number of combinations employed is still quite limited: in relation to its length each cycle 
draws upon fewer zones than it could (so that reference to table 6 suggests that fer‘-i 
muhammes is somewhat exceptional), and as a final generalization it may be observed that 
within each zone a segment may be repeated immediately (whether in identical or varied form) 
no more than 'once (so that reference to table 6 suggests that muhammes is likewise somewhat 
exceptional). 

There is one final topic to be considered, for excluded from the above has been any 
discussion of darbeyn and zencir. It is true that at one level they are no more than aggregates 
of cycles which are included in cable 7, and to that extent it can be claimed that due con¬ 
sideration has already been given to their constituent parts. But the questions remain of why 
these should occur in the order they do; and why, when there are two cycles with the same 
number of time units available for Inclusion, one should have been preferred to the other. To 
the former there seems to be no obvious answer: if all orders are theoretically possible the 
preference for a sequence of cycles of Increasing length could be simply a given. But one 
might nevertheless wonder why the deliberately symmetrical n, «+2, ;i+4 ... series making 
up zencir could not have begun with sofyan (4 time units) and continued via semai (6), the 
end of which would, incidentally, have provided a punning overlap with the beginning of the 
following dUyek (/d t 0/ + /d t 0 t/. Here, perhaps, less than purely logical reasons could 
have had a role to play: sofyan might not have been a serious candidate because it was 
marginal; and semai could have been unavailable—-fenced off in a special category as the 
cycle specifically associated with a type of piece considered separate from the main 
instrumental pejrev group, even if formally indistinguishable. 

35 li might be thought that as certain cycles share their names with poetic metres (e.g. hafif, remel) there 
might be a structural connexion and. therefore, a reflex within the cycle of the division of the poetic metre 
into feet. But comparison of. say. the prosodic and rhythmic structures of remel: 

dOtekedOtckeiekedOiekedOtOtOdtddiOikik 
is sufficient to demonstrate that this is not the case. 
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2 3 


5 6 


te ke 

te ke 0 d 0 c 0 
d 0 d 0 

te ke 

te ke 0 d 0 0 0x2 


devr-i kebir 


te ke 

te ke tk Ik 


nim devir 


d 0 


d 0 

berefjan 

d 0 tx2 do 

9enber 


0 


t 0 0 d 


fahte 

t 0 0 d 


d 0 


semai-i leak 

d 0 d 

t 0 d 

dUyek 

d 

d 0 t 0 

d 

d 

evfer 

d 0 ck tk 
d 0 

t 0 0 
devr-l revan 

d 0 0 d 0 t 0 

d 0 0 t 0 t 0 

horezm 

too t 0 t 0 

d 0 0 d 0 d 0 


d d 0x2 

d d c 

t d d t 0 te ke 

d d t 

t 0 te ke 
d t d d t 0 tk tk 

d te- d d 

t 0 tk tk 

t 0 tk tk 

0 

0 

0 t 

t 

0 
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At the same time, it is pertinent to observe that the particular set of cycles making up 
zencir has a property that would be lost if the series were extended or redefined to include one 
or both of the shorter cycles: it divides into two equal halves (of 30 time units each), with a 
further balance being provided by the fact that the cadence formula (zone 6 in table 7) occurs 
twice in each half (even if it does not subdivide them equally), and that this symmetry was 
perceived to be significant is shown by the evidence of melodic structure, which sometimes 
marks the end of the first half by a secondary cadence. 

The autonomy of darbeyn, which is identical with the second half of zencir, is thus hardly 
surprising. Indeed, one might have expected that the first half, consisting of dUyek + fahte + 
{enber, would also enjoy an independent existence, Why this did not happen Is unclear, but 
one possible clue is provided yet again by the predominant patterns of melodic articulation in 
zencir, for whereas the unity of the second half is underlined (as also when separately mani¬ 
fested as darbeyn) by the fact that the cadence formula in the percussion underlay in the first 
of its two cycles normally has no corresponding melodic cadence material, the same is not 
true of the first half. Here melodic cadence material occurs Just as frequently in the second 
cycle, fahte, as in the final one, 9enber, and, indeed, sometimes appears in both, thus 
inhibiting a comparable perception of the first half as an unbroken entity. 

The second question refers to the fact that alongside fahte, ^enber and beref§an, which are 
included in zencir, we have semai-i lenk, frenk^in and muhammes, also with 10, 12 and 16 
time units respectively. Preference for fahte can readily be explained by the fact that semai-i 
lenk is relatively rare; is associated with semai and therefore in a separate category; and, 
furthermore, may have been anomalous because of its association with a faster tempo.” 
Similarly, frenk^in is rare in the extreme, and it is also tempting to add that were it to be 
substituted for 9enber the longest string of time units devoid of 0 in zencir would jump from 
6 to a very unusual 10 (te ke te ke tk tk d d t d). However, reference to the percussion 
pattern of muhammes would suggest that this last observation cannot really serve as the basis 
for a valid objection to the hypothetical Inclusion of frenk9in; and if muhammes were to be 
substituted for berefjan the number would jump dramatically to an even more unusual 15 (tk 
tk d t te- d d d t te- d t te- d t), but even this is not inconceivable, for exactly the same 
sequence appears in pieces in muhammes (specifically, from time unit 15 in one cycle to time 
unit 13 of the next). This may well reinforce the point already made about the rather 
exceptional nature of muhammes, but evidently can not disqualify it as a potential component 
of zencir. and U is certainly just as prominent as beref§an in the repertoire as a whole. 
However, if forced to speculate—and it can be no more than speculation—on the reasons for 
the choice of the latter, it might tentatively be argued that in combination with devr-i kebir it 
provides a more satisfactory, because more diverse, sequence of segments: devr-i kebir 
predominantly occupies zones 5 and 6 in table 7, and it is the same two zones that would 
account for all of muhammes, whereas with berefjan we have the contrast of the initial 
repetition of zone 1. 

36 To which one may add the simpler argument (cf. Feldman's discussion, op. cit, pp. 480-3) that it was in 
ail probability a recent innovation and therefore postdates the creation of zencir. It is noteworthy that there ace 
no examples notated by 'All Ufki. 
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3.6 Melodic mapping 

The ensuing discussion of patterns of melodic articulation within each individual cycle will 
not revert to the description articulated in terms of alternating stretches labelled D and T. As 
noted both at the outset and during the course of the above discussion of zencir, for each 
cycle there are preferred patterns which permeate the rhythmic structure of the melody, and 
the regularities that can be observed do not correlate very closely (or helpfully) with the 
stretches resulting from this simple formal approach. But although it seems fairly clear that 
the normal contours of the melodic map are ^st described in different terras it is not readily 
apparent that these can be calibrated with the same precision, so that the following account 
has no pretensions to axiomatic rigour; it will, rather, rely heavily on two concepts involving 
empirical and, up to a point, intuitive judgements. 

Accepting that over much of the repertoire the amount of melodic material contained in a 
complete cycle-—let alone a whole (sub)secCion if consisting of more than one cycle—is, for 
comparative purposes, unmanageably large, some form of dismemberment is required. The 
segmentation to be used here will frequently be identical with that displayed in tables 5-7 
(hardly surprising, since melodic evidence was adduced to justify one or two of the options 
taken in cable 7). But Identity is not automatic and universal, and to avoid confusion a termi¬ 
nological distinction may be drawn, reference being made henceforth not to segments but to 
cells. A cell is a pragmatic device useful for purposes of display rather chan an analytical 
tool, and should be understood as nothing more precise than a conveniently small division of 
a given cycle arrived at on the basis, primarily, of observable regularities in the rhythmic 
articulation of the melody, but with consideration also being given to the pattern of per¬ 
cussions in the metrical underlay. In certain cycles (or parts of a cycle) there is sufficient 
congruence between the two to allow fairly firm conclusions to be drawn about the most 
appropriate cell division; but in others there is more variation, and the proposals made will be 
correspondingly more tentative. 

With the local patterns of rhythmic articulation which recur in the melody at the same or 
similar points in a given cycle and thus serve to characterize it are frequently associated local 
patterns of pitch organization. To the imprecise concept of the cell we may therefore add the 
equally imprecise but nevertheless helpful concept of the melodic formula. The Imprecision 
relates to two areas of vagueness: deciding where it would be productive to invoke the con¬ 
cept, and (as with the cell) deciding where its boundaries lie. The former may be illustrated 
by the simple fact that the greater part of the repertoire can be accounted for by a single 
melodic device: moving to an adjacent pitch; but this is so general and context-free as to be 
devoid of explanatory power, and to that extent, although evidently identifiable as formulaic, 
is not worth further consideration. On the other hand, in cases where It is obviously helpful 
to speak of a formula, its domain can be difficult to pin down; certain formulae may be 
thought of as having a fixed core but fuzzy edges, with Che result, for example, that questions 
of overlap versus concatenation cannot always be resolved. It is also apparent that there are 
no objective criteria to determine on the one hand how may occurrences of a given feature are 
required before it can Justifiably be classified as formulaic, and on the other how elastic chat 
feature can be without slipping from the category of formula with variants, to the rather 
vaguer one of a loose formulaic family or, ultimately, resolving into similar but independent 
and possibly non-formulaic features. Much of the following classification relies, therefore. 
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on rule of thumb; but in most cases the patterns it reveals are, it is hoped, sufficiently regular 
to allow certain conclusions to be drawn with confidence. 

When considering the mapping of the melody onto the rhythmic cycle, it may be useful to 
be reminded of the virtually limitless number of theoretically possible moves. Even ignoring 
such common phenomena as ties across cel! boundaries and the division of time units into 
halves we still have four possible articulations of duration for cell 1 (3, 2+1, 1+2, l+I+l), 
nine for cell 5, and consequently for the cycle as a whole (4 x4x2x9x9 =) 2592 
possibilities; and when we project onto these the various permutations of pitch organization 
both within cells and between them the total for the cycle is multiplied many times over: even 
assuming in each ceil that the total number of combinations is restricted by the extremely 
severe constraint that each subsequent attack (if there is one) must be on an adjacent pitch, 
there are three possibilities for a cell of two time units, nine for one of three, and 27 for one 
of four. Consequently, it seems clear that investigation of the degree of formulaicity in the 
repertoire needs to proceed myopically, examining first Individual cells. For ease of 
reference, it may be useful to tabulate some of the basic possibilities in advance of the 
discussion of each individual cycle. Assuming that in the majority of cycles melodies may be 
analysed in terms of cells of three of four time units, an initial set of potentially formulaic 
moves may be derived from the general preference for stepwise movement. Ignoring 
possible rhythmic subdivision of a given time unit these may be tabulated as follows, and 
coded for future reference with the abbreviations L, R and F (’level’, ’rising’ and 'falling', 
respectively): 


Cells of three time units 


LL 

J. 

FR J j J. 

LR 

it 

RL I* 

LF 


FL -il. ..J- 

RR 

sn. 


FF 
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Cells of four time units 


LLL 

LLR 

LLF 

LRR 

LFF 


RRF 

FFR 


-J- 




LFR-J 

FRL J 


LRL-^-p- 

RLL 


LFL -J - ■ J- 

n.r.JL^ 


RRL-JJ-p- 

RLR jlJ p 


"^tH" 

FLF-p-J-jl 







% 

RFR-Jl/1 

FRR 

tr^ 

FRFQ^ 

rff.q«-X3- 


Tables 


3.6.1 beref§an 

The justification offered for the rather protracted examination of the bereffan corpus that 
follows is that it displays in detail the descriptive and analytical methodology to be used 
throughout (if not always adhered to rigidly), thus allowing the discussion of the other cycles 
to take certain steps for granted and be somewhat more compact. 

There are three reasons for beginning with this cycle. It has a substantial but not 
overwhelmingly large corpus; many of the pieces show very similar configurations, so that 
establishing most of the cell boundaries is relatively uncontroversial; and it is of sufficient 
length and internal diversity to show a variety of patterns of melodic behaviour at different 
stages in the cycle. 

The following 17 pieces are in beref|an; 

44-50. 99, 148, 167, 227, 279, 281, 304, 306, 319, 339 
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and to these may be added the beref^an segment of the pieces in darbeyn: 

151, 154,215, 289," 303, 332 

and zencir; 

108-11, 173, 188 

There is, finally, 73 (degi|me). which changes cycle from section to section, and has H3 
in berefjan" We may take as an initial sample the first seven beref§an pieces (44-50), which 
yield, fortuitously, a total of 125 cycles = 2000 time units. 

The pattern of percussions in berefjan is, it may be recalled; 

dOt dOt dOdt ddt Otktk 

and in the light of the initial /d 0 t/ -)■ /d 0 t/ repetition the suggestion that this might be 
viewed as a potential 3 + 3 cell structure seems uncontroversial. But the remainder is not 
quite so straightforward, for in addition to the 2 + 4 + 4 division embodied in the seg¬ 
mentation given in table 7 it would be possible to propose, amongst others, 2 + 2 + 6 or 2 + 
3 + 5. At this point reference to patterns of melodic articulation is required in order to narrow 
the range of possible options, and although there are several cases of a single pitch occupying 
the last five time units, especially in the final cadence, four is more usual, which allows us to 
arrive at 3 + 3 + 6 + 4 as the most common articulation of the cycle as a whole. The inter¬ 
mediate str«ch of 6 seems most readily divisible into 2 + 4. although it will be seen that in 
some pieces the boundary between them is not as clearly established as in others, and a 
degree of hesitation or fluidity in this area might be suggested by notating the presumed five 
constituent cells as 3 + 3 + (2 + 4) + 4. u. 

We may consider first the range of configurations encountered in cells 1 and 2, which tor 
present purposes can be conflated (and despite certain differences in the distribution that will 
be considered below the fact that this is possible is a strong argument for the cell division 
proposed). The most common options are in fact characterized by the pitch constraint 
mentioned above, which restricts the total to the nine possibilities listed in table 8, of whjch 
all except RL and FL occur. To the remaining seven may be added a further four with a 
subdivided time unit which can reasonably be considered variants: 





37 289 differs from the remainder in containing only a truncated form of its two consiitutent cycles. 

38 Ofwhich 44,49, 167.306', 151, 154; 108; and 73 are also noiaied by-AH Uflsi. 

39 Thatis as literally presented in Part i. Unless otherwise specified, all the figures relating to Ihe incidence 

of formulae in what follows will not differentiate between sections with and without fu ly wriuen-oui repeats. 
Given the sizes of the samples examined the statistical distortion that results is minimal. 
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Of the seven principal structures six occur in both cells, but much more frequently in one, 
while RF appears only in cell 1. The variants are also unequally distributed, as can be seen 
from table 9, which gives the incidence of all eleven structures: 

cell 1 cell 2 

LL 14 8 

RF 9 0 

FR 7 17 

FR.i 0 2 

FR.ii 0 1 

LR II 28 

LF 28 17 

RR 26 10 

RR.i 0 4 

FF 16 25 

FF.i 5 0 

116 112 

Table 9 


They thus comprise a total of 228 (out of 250) or 91% of the whole area. 

Table 10 shows the ways in which the principal structures concatenate amongst them¬ 
selves; 


preceded by 

structure 

followed by 

LL, RR 

Li. 

LL, FR. LR 


RF 

RR. FF 

LL, FR, LF, RR 

FR 

FR 

LL. LR. LF. RR 

LR 

LR 

' LF 

LF 

FR. LR, LF, FF 

RF, RR, FF 

RR 

LL, FR, LR. RR. FF 

1 RF, LF. RR, FF 

FF 

RR, FF 

I 

Table 10 


1 It will be seen that LL, FR, LR, LF, RR and FF may occur i 

n cells I and 2 in the same cycle. 


and this form of repetition is sufficiently common (occurring in no fewer than 43 cycles, 34% 
of the total) to be deemed a standard compositional device. The manner of repetition is also 
highly conventionalized, as is apparent from ex. 11, which indicates the number of pitch 
steps that occur between the inlti^ pitches of the two cells and gives in brackets the incidence 
of each type of repetition. Thus in three cases the relative positions are always the same, LL 
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(II) J. Ji J-Ji 


FF (6). 


(3) JT] J71 

Example 11 


descending, LF remaining level, and RR forming a rising scale. It may also be noted that in 
these repetitions the first pitch of cell 2 is never the same as the final pitch of cell 1. 

The remaining configurations, some of which are attested only once or twice, are; 


r~n — 
■ nn— 

^ 




rr 

"n 







1 



P 

n. 

J_ 

-9- 


Example 12 


to 


For the moment these may simply be placed on record, although it will become apparent from 
the ensuing discussion that some of them may also be considered formulaic, either in their 
own right or as less frequent variants (thereby raising the percentage of formulaic material in 
cells 1 and 2 above the 91% already recorded by the structures listed in ex. 10). 

For cell 3 there are only five articulations, of which one (F3, the number indicating the 
size of the Interval) is restricted to one piece, 44, while the most common two (L and F) 
account for 100 of the total of 125 cycles; 



F.i - XT . J . ' "j (14) 

F3 J ]- (4) 


(The incidence of each is added after in brackets.) 
Example 13 


That the range of options should be so limited suggests that the markedly formulaic character 
manifested in cells 1 and 2 is not suddenly diluted in ceil 3. However, since the move to an 
adjacent pitch found with L, F and F.i is ubiquitous it may be queried whether it is productive 
to isolate such a confined space and tag at least the more common options as separate 
formulae. In fact, when the contexts of occurrence of the various manifestations of cell 3 is 
compared with those of the principal configurations in cells 1 and 2, it emerges that except for 
L the range of preceding and following intervals is somewhat reduced, and as some occur 
only once or twice it becomes possible to discern standard transitions to and/or from cell 3, in 
other words to detect formulae of which cell 3 forms only a part. Thus in every Instance but 
one, R follows the pitch below; while again in every instance but one, F.i also follows the 
pitch below and, further, in nine cases is also followed by the pitch below, thus yielding the 
standard shapes: 


^ {b> , fr . -— 

Example 14 

Even more striking is that of the 32 instances of F, all but two are followed by the pitch 
below, while it is normally preceded by either the pitch above (9 instances) or the pitch below 
(14 instances), thus providing a retrograde image of 14a and closely resembling 14b: 
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Example 15 

Further, with regard to concatenation with the principal configurations in cell 2 (table 9) it 
may be noted that there is no case of F following LL, whereas it follows FF no fewer than 13 
times, always beginning, in relation to the initial note of FF, atpitches+1, Oor-1: 


»' J J J tj' 






Example 16 

Among the 68 instances of L no particular combinatorial pattern predominates. It quite 
frequently follows repetition in cells "I and 2, but the particular types found tend to be 
concentrated in single pieces, so that at this stage it is not clear whether or not they are 
representative of the repertoire as a whole. Of more significance is the fact that in addition to 
being followed by the next pitch above or below, L is equally commonly followed by a 
continuation of the same pitch unmarked by a separate attack; this occurs on no fewer than 
34 occasions,* and the continuation is always for one time unit only, with the following time 
unit either one pitch step below (in 27 cases) or two (in 7). Thus in 27% of the sample time 
units 7-10 consist of the formula LLF (or the variant LLF3). At the same time, we are 
provided here with a strong indication that the boundary between cells 3 and 4 (which, it may 
be recalled, were tentatively bracketed as (2 + 4)) is comparatively permeable, in other words 
that considered alone melodic articulation indicates that in some cycles there is good case for 
regarding the divisions 3 + 3or4 + 2as equally valid, and in support of the former may be 
cited the evidence of ex. 16, where the standard continuation beyond cell 3 points to a 
sequential 3 + 3 articulation beginning in cell 2.*' In the zone made up of cells 3 and 4 the 
melodic patterns thus seem to demonstrate a certain independence of those indicated by the 
percussion underlay (and pardculariy by the distribution of d); /d 0 d t d d/may suggest 2 
+ 4 as the most likely division, but although this is reflected in the melody to the extent that 
time unit 9 (the onset of cell 4) is marked by an attack in the majority of cycles, the frequent 
occurrence of LLF and LLF3 (always with only two attacks) indicates that the onset of the 
second half of the cycle did not need to be marked regularly. 

40 To which can be added one case in which the following time unit does not change pitch, but Is notated 
with a separate attack. 

41 A possible 3 + 3 + 3*3 + 4 anieulation of the cycle as a whole is evident in e.g. 45 H2a 2 and 46 H2a 
2. H2bland2and H3al. 
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It is. consequently, hardly surprising to encounter a rather greater degree of variety 
which might suggest a lower level of formulaicity, in cell 4. Further, it is certainly not the 
case that the two final 4 + 4 cells exhibit the same order of similarity as the two initial 3 + 3 
cells. That cells 4 and 5 could hardly be conflated in the same way as cells 1 and 2 was in 
any case to be expected because cell 5 is frequently host to the finalis, but even when it is not 
Che melodic strategies employed there are generally different from those in the preceding cell. 
They are also far easier to categorize, for the absence of internal pitch change characteristic of 
(sub)section-fmal cadences is also common in non-final cycles; time units 13-16 consist of 
LLL with only the one initial attack on time unit 13 in no fewer than 53 cycles (42% of the 
total). In the great majority of cases this is preceded in time units 11 and 12 either by two 
rising pitches below (15 occurrences) or two falling pitches above (28 occurrences), and 
these cycle-final complexes, RRLLL and FFLLL, must also be deemed formulaic. 

To them should be added what is with 17 occurrences (he most common cadence formula. 
But here the final attack occurs in time unit 12, with the finalis being preceded in time units 9- 
11 by two falling pitches; 




Example 17 

and as it can hardly be fortuitous that (he final attack in this formula should coincide with the 
final d of the percussion underlay, the contrast between it and RRLLL or FFLLL suggests, 
again, the possible coexistence of alternative perceptions of the structure of the cycle. Along¬ 
side the 3 + 3 + (2 + 4) + 4 originally proposed we may therefore consider 3 + 3 + 5 + 5 
(irrespective of whether or how the first five might be subdivided), and a division of this 
order is apparent in particular in 49. The inventory of the rhythmic articulation of time units 
7-16 in this piece is given in ex. 18 (with, in brackets, the number of occurrences of each 
pattern). Here the top three patterns accord with the (2 + 4) + 4 division, while the more 
numerous bottom three manifestly do not, and it may be added that the final (3 + 2) + 5 
pattern (and the descending pitch contour to which it corresponds) is not confined to 
cadences, appearing also in three cycles that are not (sub)section final. This particular shape 
has been noted repeatedly in the modal analyses and is evidently not cycle-specific, but it 
remains to be seen whether it is particularly associated with those cycles which have in 
common with beref§an the /d t 0 tk tk/ ending. 

With a combined incidence of 60 occurrences (48% of the total) the three cycle endings 
that have been defined above are clearly dominant, but diere are others that also deserve to be 
considered formulaic, in the first place those that can be added to this group as variants. To 
be noted in particular is a breakage of the final long note when there is no change of pitch at 
the beginning of the next cycle, typically articulated by the addition in the final two time units 
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Example 18 


of a lower fifth or founh," with the interval sometimes filled in to create a descending scale; 




^ J JI -- 


Example 19 

The fact that in every instance two rising pitch steps precede reinforces the interpretation of 
these as variants of RRLLL. , . r. i 

Predominant among the remaining configurations for cell 5 in those cycles where a final 
(2 + 4) + 4 division seems more appropriate are stepwise ascending and descending move¬ 
ments familiar from table 8. Those occurring more than twice are: 

FFF (6) RRR (5) 

LFF (7) 

LLF (4) 

With only one exception. FFF and RRR embody a continuation of a scalar movement 
beginning one or two time units earlier, so that the whole stretch can reasonably be regarded 

42 We also find one instance, in 50, of the same phenomenon occurring where the next cycle begins a third 

higher (thus forming a triad, in this case A /). 
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as formulaic. There remain a further 11 articulations of cell 5, but only one occurs more than 
twice. This may be classified as a variant of LFF, and is always preceded by a higher and 
followed by a lower pitch; 


( J Lfl - w 

Example 20 

Cell 5 is thus dominated by two formulaic complexes, one consisting of falling configura¬ 
tions, the other of cadential formulae (RRLLL and its breakage variants in ex. 19, FFLLL, 
and ex. 17). Between them they account for all but 18 cycles. 

As a result of the identification of formulae that encroach in both directions onto cell 4 the 
remaining material to be considered in diis area is somewhat diminished. But it is still rather 
variable. Considering time units 9-10 and 11-12 separately it might be expected that rising 
and falling steps would be frequently encountered, as in cell 3, but in the context of cell 4 as 
an entity of four time unit it is only in specific combinations that they become potentially 
formulaic. Where there has been no encroachment the two most common configurations, 
occurring four and three times respectively, are RFF and FFR, while if encroachment leaves 
only time units 9-10 unaccounted for we frequently encounter, predictably, rising and falling 
steps (10 and 13 occurrences respectively). In the first case, however, formulaicity is 
suggested by the lack of variation in what follows; 


I 


( 


Example 21 

and we may identify here an encroached-upon variant of RFF. Also frequently encountered, 
indeed marginally more so, as it occurs 14 times, is a rising third which, being invariably 
preceded by the pitch above and followed by a stepwise descent, can also be regarded as 
formulaic; 


Example 22 

Finally, it is worth noting that the degree of encroachment onto cell 4 can be such as to 
squeeze It out of existence as a separate entity. Thus where cell 3 initiates the configurations 
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LLF and LLF3 these may combine with the cadence formulae RRLLL, FFLLL and ex. 17, in 
the first two cases abutting and in the third overlapping: 



Example 23 

Considering as standard the configurations for cells 1 and 2 displayed in table 9; those for 
cell 3 displayed in ex. 13, and the various configurations noted as formulaic in cells 4 and 5, 
the proportion of each of the seven pieces thus accounted for is as follows: 


piece total time units time units accounted for percentage of total 


44 304 279 

45 352 304 

46 224 198 

47 352 307 

48 320 247 

49 320 272 

50 112 

2000 1719 


91.8 

86.4 

88.4 

87.2 

77.2 
85 

87.5 

85.8 


Table II 


48 thus looks slightly atypical, containing rather more of what at this stage appears to be non¬ 
standard material, and this leads us to the next step, consideration of whether the formulae 
thus identified account for a similar proportion of the remainder of the berefjan repertoire, 
and whether it is possible to identify these as formulaic material hitherto passed over or, 
indeed, wholly absent from 44-50. 

The remaining pieces need to be divided into two groups, the reason being that some are 
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not notated in the vezn-i kebir code of 44-50, Both the other codes permit greater detail to be 
recorded, particularly with regard to dotted rttythms, and the pieces notated in them, which 
form the second group, need therefore to be considered separately. The first group, which 
permits a direct comparison of like with like, consists of the beref§an pieces 99. 148,167 and 
227' the relevant segments of the darbeyn pieces 151, 154 and 215 and of the zencir pieces 
lOs! 109. 110, 111, 173 and 188; and 73 H3. With a total of 128 cycles this group is 
virtually identical in size with pieces 44-50, although it should be noted that in the darbeyn 
and zencir pieces, where the berefjan cycle is always section final, there is a higher than 
average incidence of repetition and a consequent possibility of exaggeratedly high or low 
percentages. 

Rather than give a comparative statistical table for this group and then attempt to analyse 
the differences, we may begin with a general point of procedure from which may be derived 
appropriate adjustments to the repertoire of formulae. The obvious indication that a particular 
configuration is formulaic in a given cell is that it occurs there with sufficient frequency (even 
if, as has been recognized, any definition of what is sufficient must be arbitrary). 
Accordingly, It may be argued that RF, which occurs 9 times in cell 1, but not in cell 2, is 
one of the initial formulae in berefjan. However, if an instance of it were to appear in cell 2, 
it would be difficult to maintain that it would not have been perceived as the same formula, 
even if, conceivably, in an unusual position. From this it follows that to the first layer of 
formulae identified in situ we may add further material according to the genera! principle that 
what is quite clearly a formula in one position will not cease to be formulaic when located 
elsewhere, which logically implies anywhere, not just in another cell in the same cycle but 
also in another cycle. (Consequently, when going on to the following cycles it will not be 
necessary to proceed at quite the same slow pace: it will be less a question of identifying new 
formulae than of observing which known formulae occur where and with what frequency, 
the formulaic profile of each cycle thus being characterized to a considerable extent by vana- 
tions of incidence within a common stock.) In the previous examination of pieces 44-50 
attention was draw primarily to configurations occurring with sufficient frequency to warrant 
being singled out, but in the case, say, of the less common descending scale fillers noted in 
cell 5 (ex. 19), the fact that they are standard gambits found elsewhere in the repertoire can be 
called upon to reinforce the claim that they are formulaic. Other such cases could now be 
brought to the fore, but with the proviso that what is important is less to note their presence 
than to see whether they are characteristically associated with one cell rather than another and 
whether they adopt a particular local rhythmic configuration, that is, to examine how they are 
integrated into the particular structure of berefjan. 

Three in particular may be considered. The first appears most frequently in the rhythmic 
shape given in ex. 24, but the size of the initial rising interval is variable, being most 
frequently within the third to fifth range, although larger intervals are also possible, a sixth, 
for example, appearing in 99. This formula occurs, exactly as defined, six times in all. on 
five occasions aligned with time units 9-16 and on the sixth with time units 1-8, and the 
exception, in 99 H2 1, is obviously deliberate, as the same formula is immediately repeated 
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The cross noie-hesd indicates unspecified pitch, but placing it lower that the next note is meant 
to convey that the initial interval must always be a rising one. 

Example 24 

in time units 9-16, thereby playing off melodic/rhythmic identity against the different stress 
implications of the percussion pattern in each half of the cycle." 

The other two, each of which appears in a variety of guises, both involve an ascending 
and descending fourth (so it would be possible to regard them as branches of a single 
formulaic family). In outline and with their several realizations, they are given in ex. 25. 
They occur in 167,173 and 215 and also in most of the first set examined. Of the total of 14 
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Example 25 

instances of the first, gapped contour, eight cover time units 9-13 and two time units 12-13: 
it is thus clear that cell 4 is the favourite location for this type. It may also be noted that seven 
of the 14 begin on d (the most common pitch position for this formula in the repertoire as a 
whole), and four on A." The second type is concentrated in just two pieces, 167 and 215. 


43 The same melodic contour can be found. Incidentally, at other points in a cycle as, for example, in 45 HI 
2. 48 HI 2 and H3 2, in each case covering time units 3-10, but with a variation in the rhythm towards the 
end, so that in the light of the general rhythmic stability of this formula it is preferable to analyse this 
material in terms of potential concatenations of other shorter formulae. 

44 One would expect modal smiciure to be a major factor here, but three of the instances on A are in oigriz, 
which has finalis C. 


Again, it is in cell 4 that six of its eighf odcurrences are located, thus suggesting, if not 
necessarily a generic or derivational relationship between the two types, at least a functional 
equivalence with regard to compositional procedures in the specific context of beref§an," 

As might be expected from the cadential material displayed in the analysis of mode, we 
find in cell 5 (plus that part of cell 4 on to which final formulae encroach) that a number of 
variants need to be taken on board for the cadence formula in which the finalis is reached on 
time unit 12: 

I -1 

Example 26 

and the evidence of the pieces under consideration also suggests that to the other cadence 
formulae RRLLL and FFLLL should be added FRLLL: although concentrated in only four 
pieces, this occurs 23 times in all. 

A further extension of the range of formulae concerns the phenomenon of breakage. The 
pieces in this group provide confirmation that it is not an absolute requirement of the breakage 
formula.(ex. 19) for the initial pitch of the following cycle to be the same as that of time units 
13-14, and they also show that breakage may appear in cells 1 and 2, where it appears in two 
complementary forms, one an inversion of the other; 

-J—^— J— f . 

Example 27 

But above all, scrutiny of the material in cells 1 and 2 results in the need to reconsider the 
melodic potential or variability of, precisely, the rhythmic articulation of ex, 27. This was 
first confined to the straitjacket of a single pitch step in either direction (LR and LF), although 
instances of ocher intervals (not at, the time classified as formulaic) were noted in ex, 12, 
Considered collectively, however, these are by no means uncommon, totalling, indeed, no 
fewer than 31 occurrences in all the pieces so far examined, so that (the breakage formula 
apart) it is possible to establish the set of variants displayed in ex. 28, the conventional nature 
of which also extends in most cases to an apparent limitations on the possible range of 
preceding and, especially, following pitches. 

Lastly, it may be noted in relation to cell 4 that if encroachment leaves only time units 11- 
12 unaccounted for, the falling third (followed by a rising second) previously encountered 
only in 47 and 48 is also attested in this slot in 110, 151 and 154, and may consequently be 
regarded as formulaic too. 

45 The remaining two instances, inierestingly, are sequentially juxtaposed in lime units 1-4 and 5-8 of the 
same cycle (167 H3bl). 
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readily apparent; in nearly every case we encounter a significantly higher proportion of sub¬ 
divided time units, and since in the formulae subdivided time units are few, these pieces must 
contain either a greater amount of non-formulaic material, or formulaic material that has not 
yet been identified as such, or both. 

In some cases it is easy to Identify a particular segment with subdivided time units as a 
further version of a familiar formula. In 188, for example, HI 5 and M 5 have identical 
melodic lines throughout, but in time units 1-3 the former gives a different rhythmic 
articulation, with subdivided time units, to what in the latter has already been identified as the 
formula FF; and as yet another variant it would be reasonable to cite time units 4-6 in the 
same two cycles:" 


Example 28 


With the addition of this extra material to the formulaic stock, the proportion of the original 
block of pieces (44-50) thereby accounted for rises to give a global average of: 

-total time units time units accounted for percenuge of total 
2000 1796 89,8 

although it may be noted that at 80% 48 still lags a little way behind. 

With regard to the remaining pieces, table 12 gives the comparable figures for the first 
group. If we conclude that all those with a reading of over 80% are accounted for by the 
formulae so far identified sufficiently well to be assigned to a single block, we are left in the 
original set with only 48 as a possibly marginal case, and in the other group with 110, 188 
and, especially, 215 as pieces that in varying degrees fail to fit. Why this should be so is 


piece total time units time units accounted for 


99 240 193 

148 320 309 

167 240 194 

227 256 225 

151 160 130 

154 112 102 

215 160 105 

108 80 78 

109 64 56 

no 80 59 

Ill 48 44 

173 48 46 

188 96 75 

73 144 134 

2048 1616 


Table 12 


percentage of total 

80.4 

96.6 
80.8 
87.9 
81.2 

91.1 

65.6 

97.5 

87.5 

73.7 

91.7 

95.8 

78.1 
91.7 

78.9 
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Example 29 

Although the confirmation provided here by such twin representations Is not available in 
other cases, there can be little doubt that the same technique of subdivision involving the 
addition of adjacent pitches was widely applied, and the following may also legitimately be 
recognized as variants of familiar formulae, occurring for the most part in the positions 
indicated: 


Cell I (FF 


LF 


3 L 

4 FFR 

5 LU, 



rrm 




S.enda F 






Example 30 

If all the variants so identified are counted in the assessment of the four pieces with pre¬ 
viously low percentages the gap narrows as follows: 

46 This form also occurs in 21S. 
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piece 

48 

110 

188 

215 


total time units 

320 

80 

96 

160 


time units accounted for 


129 

Table 13 


percentage of total (previous) 

83.7 (80) 

85 (73.7) 

96.9 (78.1) 

80.6 (65,6) 


and on this basis it could be claimed that there is no fundamental difference between them and 
the other pieces so far considered. Accordingly, all would form part of the same stylistically 
coherent block. 

But however neat, it must be conceded that such a conclusion is glib and unsatisfactory. 
Quite apart from Its appeal to a vague and wholly undefined notion of style, it fails to account 
for the fact that the most recent batch of variants should be concentrated in so few pieces, in 
p>71lculai in 48 and 215. This raises a number of questions that cannot be discussed here, 
but may at least be mentioned. How, for example, are the different rhythmic articulations of 
the same melodic line to be interpreted? Do they belong, always allowing that it is legitimate 
to separate the two, to the domain of composition or that of performance? Or, to attack the 
same problem from a different direction, do Canlemir’s notations always attempt the same 
level of specificity? As a working hypothesis it must be assumed that within the same code, 
broadly speaking, they do; but from this it follows that the distribution of the subdivided 
variants is not random and does actually mark off the pieces in which they are concentrated as 
in some way distinct. , . . . .u 

One way of quantifying such differences is through the incidence of pitch changes; the 
more rhythmically subdivided time units there are, the greater the number of pitch changes 
per cycle is likely to be. Taking at random, for comparison with 48 and 215, two pieces 
from the initial set, 45 and 50, we have: 

45 12.5 

50 11.4 

48 14.4 

215 17.2 

Elsewhere such differences may be seen to function as a diachronic index, in the first place in 
relation to earlier and later versions of the same piece, and then in relation to norms observ¬ 
able in particular segments of the repertoire at different periods. The suggestion would be, 
accordingly, that of the above four 215 is likely to be the most recent composition, with 48 
intermediate between it and the two earlier pieces. This topic will be reverted to in 4.3.1.1, 
so that here mention need only be made of the implications of this reading, which are that for 
melodic density to be relevant as a diagnostic tool to Cantemir’s collection considered in 
Isolation It would have to be accepted in principle that certain features associated with 
different compositional periods (and here the concept of style might more legitimately be 
invoked) proved resistant to the levelling effects of oral transmission, and/or that a fairly 
radical change of compositional style was being introduced and was recorded by him before 


the rest of the repertoire had been adjusted in the direction of the new norms. 

It is from discussion of such matters that it might be possible to disengage criteria which 
could contribute to a more objective assessment of style groupings, dating and attribution. 
Should we. for example, place any confidence in the attribution of both 227 and, to approach 
at last the final group of pieces, 279, to Cantemir himself? But rather than anticipate the 
outcome of such discussion we may point here to one aspect of 227 that provides a further 
bridge to the final group. The formulae so far identified account fully for no fewer than 12 of 
its 16 cycles, and partially for a further three; but there remains one cycle (H2c 1) which 
escapes them completely. What is exceptional here is not the inclusion of anything untoward 
in the melodic contour, but the nature of its rhythmic organization: it consists almost entirely 
of a descending sequence that totally disregards the standard initial 3 + 3 cell structure and 
suggests, rather, 2 + 2 + 2.” Other instances have been noted of a variety of melodic patterns 
occurring within a given area that point to different possible internal divisions, but these have 
always been located in the following part of the cycle, so that what might be thought of as the 
occasional creation of contrastive tension does not undermine the normal high level of 
congruity between the metrical underlay and the rhythmic organization of the melody: the 
shift from a match with/d 0/+/d t'd d/ + /t 0 tk tk/to, say, one with/d 0d/ + /t d/ + /d 
t 0 tk tk/ still leaves two of the three cells with initial d and the third with initial t, while the 
repetitions initiated in cells I and 2 and continuing on beyond them*’ which generate an 
overall 3 + 3 + 3 + 3 + 4 division match a/d 0 t/ + /d 0 t/+/d 0 d/ + /t d d/ + /t 0 tk tk/ 
perception of the percussion underlay. A melody which suggests an initial /d 0/ + /t d/ + /O 
t/ division, on the other hand, not only runs counter to the obvious repetitive symmetry of the 
pattern of percussions but also has one cell in which the first time unit corresponds to 0, and 
could only be regarded as a deliberate flouting of norms. But in this last group such 
examples multiply; congruity is reduced and the rhythmic organization of the melody relates 
less readily to the cell structures observable elsewhere, both because of an increasing inci¬ 
dence of sequential repetitions which provide counter-symmetries and because of a tendency 
to introduce further subdivisions, with all their potential for a greater range of rhythmic 
patterns. 

The final group consists of 279, 281, 304, 306, 319 and 339 (all in berefjan), and 289, 
303 and 332 (in darbeyn);" there are no examples of zencir. As noted previously, one thing 
these pieces have in common which distinguishes them from (he others is that they are written 
in the two other codes, vezn-i sagir and vezn-i asgar us-sagir, which allow the notation of 
further time-unit subdivisions and, in particular, of dotted rhythms. But beyond that there is 
little that ties them together, and we may begin by considering those pieces which most 
obviously resemble previous models: 303 and 306. The former deviates in Just three minor 
respects, the first two of which, being no more than Aythmic subdivisions of a single pitch 

47 OnemaycomparealsochefirsthaJfofMc 1. 

48 Either repetition at the same pitch level as. for example, in 44 Me 1, or sequential repetition as. for 
example, in 45 H2a 2 and 111H2 5. 

49 In Pan i, 332 Is labelled darbeyn-i cedid, but contains the full devr-i kebir and berefjan cycles, while 289, 
labelled darbeyn, uses a truncated form of each (on which apparent paradox see 4.3.2.1, n. 70). The latter is, 
therefore, not comparable with the remainder of the corpus and will be excluded from the following analysis. 
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(-J—jLinplaceof J. in cell 1 and-J—J-in place of J in cell 5), can be accepted imme¬ 
diately as unproblematic variations—and in general such subdivision s wil l henceforth be ig¬ 
nored. The thirdistheintroductionin cell 4 of the rhythmic structure m , which reappears 
in 306, one of the bereffan pieces also notated by 'Ali Uftl, reference to whose version 
provides equations, shown in ex. 31, not only for this configuration but also, usefully, fora 
number of others: 


Cantemir 

‘All Ufki 


J 

nn 

J— 

J — 1 — 1 

i ^ 


- 

n — ) 

Xg_ 


n n 


includes, for comparison, an Initial band consisting of the two pairs 48 and 215, and 303 and 
306, and divides the other pieces Into a further two bands according to code, the second 
consisting of just the one piece, 332, in vezn-1 asgar as-sagir, which allows the most detail 
and with which one would expect to find associated the highest pitch-change readings. The 
calculation of the formulaic content takes account of a few further rhythmic variations that 
will be included in the final survey but need not be listed separately here. 

piece pitch changes per cycle formulaic percentage of total 

303 n 100 

306 12.2 89.1 

48 14.4 83.7 

215 17.2 80.6 


304 12.7 72.1 

281 14.1 66.8 

339 15.9 53,8 

319 13.7 40.3 

279 17.5 39.8 


332 17.2 7.1 

In the longer pieces the figure given Is the average for the first 20 cycles. 

Table 14 


Example 31 

In the light of this information 303 can be classified as formulaic in its entirety, while the 
percentage of 306 accounted for is 89.1%.” The question of why Cantemir should have 
chosen to represent pieces that so evidently conform to previously established norms with the 
vezn-i sagir code is readily answered; in the first index (p. 105) they are placed in the 
‘unknown’ category, which means that they were not known to Cantemir when he was 
notating the fint vezn-i kebir block, but were added later after he had opted for the greater 
rhythmic precision permitted by the other codes. 

We may now proceed to examine the remaining pieces. Some idea of the extent to which 
these might or might not similarly conform may be captured from tabic 14, which correlates 
the percentage of formulaic material with the incidence of pitch changes per cycle. It 

SO Ii also takes account of a variant of the initial breakage formula with a fifth above: the size and 
disposition of the intervals in this formula may be expected to vary according to the mode. 


Within each of the first two bands there is, as expected, a broad correlation between the two 
columns: the greater the number of pitch changes, the lower the perceived formulaic content 
tends to be. But there is no simple progression from one code band to the other, and a 
particularly wide range of readings is presented by the pieces in vezn-1 sagir. At one extreme 
there are 303 and 306, which, as we have seen, match perfectly the first batch of pieces 
examined and have both fewer pitch changes and markedly higher percentages of formulae 
than 48 and 215, the two in vezn-i kebir. But when we move to 304 and 281 the formula 
count dips significantly below 80%; and in 339, 319 and 279 it falls yet further, to the extent 
that it is evident that different compositional conventions are being called upon. 

Given the fairly modest level of pitch changes in 304 its 72.1% formula count is 
unexpectedly low. But the reason is quite clear: despite the inclusion of no fewer than ten 
cycles that are formulaic throughout, there are four from which the formulae so far identified 
are wholly or almost wholly absent. They are characterized, rather, by the sequential repe¬ 
tition of a four time-unit phrase which appears in two closely related forms, bo* classifiable 
as variants of LFF, and the 3 + 3 + 2 cell ^vision of the first half of the cycle is thereby again 
undermined. Such cross-cutting sequences are not new: it is the scale on which they are 
used here that is unprecedented, as 1$ shown by the fact that the percentage for 304 would 
jump from 72.1% to 91.2% if account were taken of this phrase, and according to the 
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principle, enunciated above, that what is clearly a fonnula in one position does not cease to be 
so when encountered elsewhere, It clearly ought to be deemed formulaic. The problem lies 
elsewhere, in a rhythmic articulation that implies accepting the possibility of an alternative 
(and counter-intuitive) 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 structure as standarf in berefjan: what is at issue here is 
not so much simple percentages as recognizing that compositional innovation may Involve 
using processes and materials that are conventional (i.e. formulaic) within the general reper¬ 
toire in ways that run counter to the rhythmic norms of the corpus within a particular cycle. 

In 281 and 319 the pitch-change count is somewhat higher than in 304, so that a further 
reduction in the perceived formulaic content is to be expected. But the extent of that reduction 
in 319 appears anomalous, for with a still fairly moderate number of pitch changes one would 
expect significantly more than 40.3% of this piece to be accounted for by the formulae so far 
specified. In fact, 319 illustrates with exemplary clarity a trend, also evident elsewhere, 
towards differing norms in the two halves of the cycle. Thus if we disaggregate the percent¬ 
ages for the two halves in all the pieces in the second band with low readings we obtain the 
following; 

piece first half second half 

339 83,7 23.9 

281 82.6 51.1 

319 75.6 7,5 

279 39.6 40 


In three of the four there is thus a very marked imbalance. The first half now conforms fairly 
well to the norms previously established, but different compositional habits are evidently 
taking hold in the second, which is now characterized by much greater fluidity: hardly any of 
the configurations found in cells 4 and 5 of any one piece are reproduced exactly in another. 
There are, nevertheless, certain general resemblances, so that it is possible to categorize a 
significant proportion of the material not in terms of simple formulae that are unvaried or 
exhibit just a narrow range of possible manifestations but—to draw a distinction that, it 
should be stressed, is essentially one of degree rather than kind—in terms of looser variations 
on an underlying contour (or archtypal formula) which may or may not be attested In its 
uneiaborated form. Taking account of all the pieces in the vezn-1 sagir block two such 
contours, displayed in ex. 32, may be mentioned for these two celts: in 4 a rising-falling arch 
and a stepwise descent, and in 5 a single-step descent and ascent (the latter being the only one 
to appear unelaborated). It is also worth noting that despite the overall increase in the number 
of pitch changes, the distinction between the two halves is underlined not only by what might. 
be termed an increasing relaxation of formulaic rigidity in the last two cells, but also by an 
intervening contrast manifested in a trend towards avoidance of pitch change within cell 3. 
Thus out of a total of 66 cycles in 281, 319 and 339, in no fewer than 61 we encounter L, a 
far higher proportion that the 68 out of 125 cycles found in 44-50 (where the pitch-change 
average is significantly lower). Cell 3 evidently now functions increasingly as a caesura, a 
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Example 32 

half-way point of closure marked melodlcally by a suspended cadence: the notes most 
frequently occupying this slot are those prominent within the mode apart from the finalis 
(wWch will often dominate cell 5).” 

51 Thus in 281 (bestenigar) we encounter mainly/f andd, in 319 (maye) BJ (in this particular piece is in 
fact also the finalis but should not .be, according toCaniemir, who specifies A in this role), and in 339 (acem 
yegShi) d. 
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This division is less frequently marked in 279, which also, as table 15 shows, avoids 
much of the known formulaic repertoire in cells 1 and'^. 'Together with 332, the piece 
notated in the asgar us-sagir code, 279 thus represents one more step away from the norms 
discerned in 44-50. After what could be interpreted as an initial nod in the direction of 
tradition in Hi 1, it is marked not just by increasing surface proliferation (and a concomitant 
rise in the number of pitch changes) but also by greater rhythmic elasticity, the identity of 
cells 1 and 2, and sometimes also 3, being eroded by the occasional lack of an inidal attack as 
pitches are sustained across the divide; by sequences of phrases four time units in length; 
and. more generally, by the increasing incidence of unfamiliar rhythmic articulations. 
Although there is a sufficient number of (sub)section-final cycles of more familiar shape to 
identify the piece as undoubtedly in beref^an, it is equally the case that in many others the 3 + 
3 + (2 + 4) + 4 structure that dominates the repertoire as a whole is barely or not at all 
discernible. 

The extent to which these various groupings constitute strata allowing diachronic con¬ 
clusions to be drawn will be discussed in 4.3.1.1. Nevertheless, that 279 represents a later 
state of affairs than 44 is not in question, and the format of the survey of formulae and their 
variants given above in ex. 33 almost invites, or at least does not deter, a reading of develop¬ 
ments from earlier to later forms. But that is not its purpose, and it is important to enter the 
caveat that the amount of surface detail revealed by the notation is affected by the level of 
precision that a given code permits, so that the notion of a straightforward linear development 
towards greater complexity would be simplistic; most of the variants grouped together must 
have co-existed. 

It should also be stressed that ex. 33 represents a summary that makes no attempt to be 
comprehensive, and it omits, in particular, much of the material encountered in 279 and 332. 
Nor is it wholly rigorous. A degree of confusion, or at least hesitation, concerns the 
positioning of subordinate to head entries in cell 4, and a case could be made for reassigning 

some. Further, omission of variants marked by rhythmic displacement (e.g. J for 

J* J*) would, if taken to its logical conclusion, lead to a composite single entry for, e.g., 
LLF, LFL and FLL. But retention of these distinctions in what have been presumed to be the 
most basic potentially formulaic shapes is useful in showing that, in fact, several of those 
listed in table 8 occur only Infrequently, if at all, in beref§an: thus rare or, indeed, absent 
from cells 1 and 2 are RL and FL, while not listed for cells 4 and 5 are a considerable number 
of the four-note configurations: the derivates of LLL (LRF, RFL, RLF, LFR, FRL, FLR); 
LLRandRLL; FLL; LRR,RRLandRLR; FLF; RRF,RFR,FRRandFRF. Itremainsto 
be seen whether this is a characteristic of the distribution of formulae in this particular cycle 
or whether these particular configurations are, contrary to expectations, generally uncommon. 

Nevertheless, clearly displayed in ex. 33 is the greater variety encountered in the second 
half of the cycle (and particularly in cell 4). But the disparity between the two halves is not 
accounted for solely by the increasing differentiation noted in table 15 as characteristic of just 
a few pieces. Rather, we may regard these as atypical (and innovative) in degree rather than 
in kind, for they represent an intensification of a tendency that can be discerned in the 
berefjan repertoire as a whole towards a contrast whereby an initial reltUively high level of 
formulaicity is succeeded by a relatively low one or, perhaps more accurately, one in which a 
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similar number of underlying contours generate a greater number of surface configurations. 
This tendency is by no means universal within the corpus; many cycles, as has been seen, 
use basic shapes throughout; but in cycles that do not this contrastive pattern is quite fre¬ 
quent, appearing in two slightly different forms: where there is no cadence we tend to find a 
differentiation between the two halves; while where there is, the return to more basic formu¬ 
laic shapes occurs in cell 5. Thus in both cases we encounter an oscillation, even if slight, 
between levels of formulaic specificity: the only difference is in the point of return to the 
higher. 

3.6.2 devr-i kebir 

Having begun with berefjan it might be useful for comparative purposes to continue with a 
cycle that offers significant parallels; one that has a substantial repertoire, is similar in length, 
can likewise be analysed as a combination of duple and triple cells, and has, indeed, some 
pieces in common. In fact, devr-i kebir both combines with bereffan to form darbeyn and 
precedes it in zencir, and thus appears in the familiar 151, 154, 215, 289,” 303 and 332 
(darbeyn); and 108-11-, 173 and 188 (zencir). The pieces in which it appears alone are; 

41,51-6, 81, 95, 116-122, 133, 134, 152, 153, 157, 158, 174, 175, 190, 195, 

201, 207, 220, 229. 231, 234, 290, 298. 302, 313, 321, 322, 348, 352, 353. 

134 and 298 are the same piece,” so that the total is 40 (more than twice as many as in 
beref§an). 

Because of its unusual rhythmic structure 348” will be considered later (as will 347, 
which is notated as if in devr-i kebir but is stated in both the heading and the index (p. 117) to 
be in evsai).” Of the 39 remaining pieces in devr-i kebir only 313 and 322 are notated in 
vezn-i sagir and 290, 298, 302 and 321 in vezn-i asgar us-sagir, so that the overwhelming 
majority fall into the vezn-i kebir category, and it is this main block of 33 pieces which, 
following the model of the berefjan section, will be examined first. 

Even if subjective, it may be worth making the prefatory observation that, compared with 
the wide melodic variety encountered in beref§an, the devr-i kebir corpus seems to exhibit a 
rather higher degree of homogeneity. The impression holds despite its significantly greater 
size and the inevitable and expected differences between the pieces notated in vezn-l kebir and 
those in the other two codes; and if we focus on the vezn-i kebir majority confirmation that it 
is not mistaken is provided at one level by the narrower range of variation encountered in the 
number of pitch changes per cycle. Statistically, a slight narrowing by comparison with 
bereffan should be expected because of the reduction in the length of the cycle, on the basis 
of which one would also expect a parallel reduction in the overall total of pitch changes 
according to the ratio 8 :7. But in general the readings for devr-i kebir confound predictions 

52 As noted in relation to beref|an, 289 is unique in containing only a truncated form of its two constituent 
cycles. 

53 In what follows statistics will only be given for 134, the version notated in vezn-i kebir. 

54 See the discussion in Pan i. 

55 This piece is also recorded by ‘Ali Ufki. as are 41, 52, 54-6, 81, 95, 118-20, 122, 158, 174, 201, 322; 
and the darbeyn pieces 151 and 154. 
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by being higher, thus making the narrower range all the more significant. The difference 
between the two is readily apparent from the comparison in table 15 which, restricting itself 
to pieces notated in vezn-i kebir, gives the number of pitch changes per cycle in those in 
darbeyn and (the relevant segment of those in) zencir, where devr-i kebir and beref§an are 
juxtaposed. 


berefjan devr-i kebir 

151 9.9 16,2 

154 9 19 

215 17-2 17-1 

109 10 17 

no 13.6 13.6 

111 12 15.3 

173 9.1 16 

188 11 l'^-^ 


Table 15 

It is true that, given the particular context, the degree of difference indicated here may be 
somewhat exaggerated, the figures for berefjan being depressed by virtue of the fact that it is 
always the section final cycle, so that they include several cases where there is a cadence in 
which no pitch change occurs in (at least) the final cell. But the contrast is indicative none¬ 
theless; devr-i kebir seems to cornluct slightly more melodic business per cycle. 

When considered in relation to the percussion underlay: 

ddtdOtOtddtOtktk 
the patterns of rhythmic organization in the melody suggest strongly that the dominant per¬ 
ception was of a segmentation (given in table 7) with four cells as against the five of bercf|an: 
a symmetrical-3 + 4 + 3 -t- 4, the two halves being distinguished (and the integrity of the 14 
time-unit structure thereby maintained) through the contrastive correlation of the onset of cells 
1 and 2 with d and that of cells 3 and 4 with L A possible initial correlation with t has already 
been noted in cell 5 of beref§an (which Is identical with cell 4 of devr-i kebir—indeed, the 
pattern of the last seven time units is the same in both cycles). 

If berefjan is predominantly analysable in terns of 3 + 3 + (2 + 4) + 4 and devr-i kebir Ifi 
tenns of 3 + 4 + 3 + 4, we might expect that some at least of the formulaic repertoire identi¬ 
fied for (and common to) cells 1 and 2 in beref^an would reappear in cells 1 and 3 of devr-i 
kebir. Similarly, parallel to the differences between cells 4 and 5 in berei^an we might expect 
to encounter differences between cells 2 and 4 in devr-i kebir, with the latter frequently being 
taken up by cadential material akin to that found in cell 5 of berefjan and the former, 
possibly, echoing some of the configurations found in cell 4 of beref§an. 

The first expectation is fulfilled to the extent that there are, indeed, strong similarities 
between cells 1 and 3 in devr-i kebir and, further, that some of the more readily Identifiable 
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formulae have already been encountered in beref§an. But that there are also differences 
between the melodic norms of the two cycles has already been indicated by their divergent 
pitch-change averages, and in cells 1 and 3 of devr-i kebir we find that by far the most 
common rhythmic structure is one which only appears as an infrequent variant in berefjan: 
J' ^ J'. The main block of 33 devr-i kebir pieces notated in the vezn-i kebir code con¬ 
tains a little over 600 cycles, of which the first 500” constitute a more than adequate sart^jle, 
and a clear indication of the importance of this rhythmic structure may be gauged from the 
fact that it occupies no fewer than 644 of the 1000 instances of cells 1 and 3 that the sample 
yields. In bereffan it was possible to identify / J' J' / as a variant of J J'. and although 
the latter is by no means infrequent in devr-i kebir, with 120 occurrences the roles are 
reversed and it is now very much the junior partner. But the two together leave a mere 24% 
of the total for all other structures and, as can be seen from the inventory in ex. 34, nearly 
half of this remainder is accounted for by just one, so that the general picture is of the 
overwhelming preponderance of three metrical patterns, with the remainder being more or 
less marginal. 
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Example 34 




If we turn now to the most frequent melodic articulations of these rhythmic structures in 
cells 1 and 3, we find that the staple formulae, arbitrarily defined as those occurring more 
than 10 times in total and appearing in no fewer than 5 pieces, account for 72% of the 1000 
instances. Grouping them according to the relative positions of the initial and final pitches, 
and representing the melodic direction within the rhythmically divided time units by lower 
case letters, they may be displayed as in ex. 35, which shows that some appear indifferently 
in either position, while others are strongly or almost exclusively related to just one. How¬ 
ever. as has been noted, a shape clearly recognized as formulaic in one position would hardly 
cease to be perceived as such when moved elsewhere, especially when some of the 

56 That is. excluding 118 H2a and 133 H3a. hoih of which exhibit the phenomenon of half cycles, from 41 
to 195 H3a. 
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-ini 


25 (22 + 3) 

29 (8 + 21) 

16 (4 + 12) 


34 (27 + 7) 


nr:n. 12 (1 + 11) 


J7T1 


46 (23 + 23) 

101 (91 +10) 


DEVR-i KEBiR 

occurrences in the less usual slot result from an evidently deliberate parallelism between the 
two halves of the cycle.” The 19 configurations listed in ex. 35 are far more numerous than 
the corresponding formulae in berefjan, but they still by no means exhaust the stock of 
formulaic material: for several there are variants that can readily be identified from context 
and, as will be seen below, there are others of lesser frequency that nevertheless occur in 
combination with material in cells 2 and 4 with sufficient regularity to made their formulaic 
character clear. 

Overall, cell 3 is only marginally less formulaic than 1. The difference is so slight that 
there is no suggestion here of the distinction between levels of specificity noted in beref§an. 
Nor are similarities apparent elsewhere: comparison between the formulae assembled in ex. 
35 and those identified in cells 1 and 2 of beref§an (table 9) shows that the two cycles present 
markedly different profiles In their respective three time-unit cells, with devr-i keblr exhibit¬ 
ing a far greater variety while at the same time avoiding some of the commoner articulations 
in beref§an, RF, FR, RR and FF, Nevertheless, while surface articulation is evidently a 
crucial feature giving each cycle its characteristic and contrastive physiognomy, certain 
underlying affinities can still be detected, for if L in berefjan is equated with fr or rf in devr-i 
kebir, the following correspondences emerge; 


berefjan 


LR 


devr-i kebir 


LF, rfF, frF 
LR, rfR, frR 




16 (2 + 14) 

50 (9 + 41) 


-HTX- 

-qx::u 


101 (46 + 60) 

3) (15+16) 

14 (2+12) 


The bracketed figures after the tout! number of occurrences for each give the breakdown for cells 1 
and 3 respectively. 


Example 35 


and at 30% the amount of the total sample covered by the two sets of three in devr-1 kebir is 
not significantly less than the equivalent 34% for the two coaespondlng articulations in 
beref§an. 

For cell 2 in devr-i kebir a direct comparison with beref§an is more difficult to make. But 
if we take as the closest equivalent cells 4 and 5 in those cycles that are not (sub)sectlon-final, 
it is again the case that there are considerable differences between them. It is true that most of 
the commoner bereffan articulations figure prominently in cell 2 of devr-i kebir, but its 
fomulaic repertoire Is much more varied, as ex. 36 makes clear, despite the fact that it con¬ 
tains only those articulations which, together with their variants, occur more than 10 times in 
the sample. They account for 65% of the total material. 

In cell 4 we encounter, inevitably, a high proportion of cadence material. Here, as might 
be expected, contrasts diminish and a number of obvious similarities between the two cycles 
emerge. But before turning to these we may consider the 213 cycles which are neither 
(sub)section final nor contain cadential formulae. Here the most cotnmon configuration is 
FFF (31), which is also the most common in cell 2, but while a few others identified for cell 
2 in ex. 36 are also frequent (FRR (7). RRR (8). LFF (5) and FLF (13)) the general pattern 
is rather different, for the remaining common formulae in cell 2 are rare or absent, while 
those given in ex. 37 come to the fore: 

57 As with the sequential use of the first rising figure in 41 H2a 1-2 and 133 H2b 1-2. 
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* denotes configurations also prominent in berefjan. 
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Example 37 

With their several variants {the greatest number of which cluster around FFF) these nine 
configurations account for 144 instances, 68% of the whole. Of the considerable variety of 
articulations that remain a number are examples of breakage; and just as it is difficult to 
accept that difference of position would affect categorization, the conclusion imposes itself 
that what can easily be identified as a typical breakage articulation^' in the presence, say, of a 
following rising fourth or fifth, would equally be perceived as such in its absence, so that we 
may accordingly classify a further 13 cycles in all as exhibiting formulae of this type, thus 
bringing the total accounted for to 157,74% of the whole. 

Although relatively infrequent, breakage formulae containing a descending scale (cf. ex. 
21) also make an appearance among the 204 (sub)section-final cycles.” In the vast majority 


58 That Is, Including all (hose so identified In berefjan. 

59 In 56. 118 and 122. The type appearing in 95, 117 and 120 also occurs in non-final cycles in 117, 118 
and 195. These have therefore been included among the 95 non-final cycles indistinguishable from final ones. 


of cases, however, we encounter in these variations on a single theme, or rather on a single 
pitch, one that is either maintained throughout the final cell or is predominant in terms both of 
duration and of being initial and final. The incidence of the three specific articulations in 
question is as follows, the second figure being that for the 83 cycles that are not (sub)section- 
final yet contain the same cadence material (* signalling the inclusion of variants): 

T.T.T. 138 + 42 

FRL 28 23* 

Rf3rL 14 12 

Among the remaining 24 (sub)section-final cycles breakage formulae appear in 10, while the 
one other articulation which occurs with sufficient frequency to be classified as a cadence 
formula is at the same time the only one to appear more frequently among the non-final 
cycles: 

FFL 7+9 

However, the uniformity of the cadence area is not quite as high as these figures suggest, for 
among the 138 instances of (sub)section final LLL there are 28 in which the initial attack is 
not on the first time unit of the final cell but on the one before, thus suggesting, as in 
berefjan, the possibility of alternative perceptions of structure, so that alongside the 
predominant/t d d/ + /l 0 tk tk/division of the second half of the cycle there might be a/t 
d/ + /d t 0 tk tk/. In any event, it is worth noting that final LLLL is not confined just to a 
minority of cadence cycles, for in most cases of what has been defined as the cell 4 formula 
FLF the initial attack is again on the first time unit of a final block of five, so that It could be 
more accurately recorded as LFLF. 

It is also the case that in all 28 instances of final LLLL a falling step precedes, and in all 
but one the final formula could be extended to: 

covering, therefore, the whole second half of the cycle. 

Among the 110 remaining cycles ending LLL there is no such automatic collocation; 
nevertheless, in no fewer than 57 cases two falling steps precede, the most common 
configurations being: 

Example 38 

Similarly, among the 40 cycles where the final note is approached from below there is a clear 
preference for the following configurations: 
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J- - j -i-21 J - J -^ 10 

Example 39 

With the other cadence formulae there is greater variety in cell 3, and some combinations 
owe their relatively high incidence to being repeated several times in one or two pieces. One 
may, however, note the following as a formulaic complex, with a total of 18 occurrences: 


Btcr 


— 

n J/n J 

— 


Example 40 

Such complexes may also be identified among the 83 non-final cycles containing cadence 
material, but here, surprisingly, the most frequent structure is not the above but one that is 
not at all characteristic of (sub)section final cycles: 




177— i 


Example 41 

This occurs 16 times in all, and it is interesting to observe that it virtually always has the same 
function, for in every instance but one it concludes the first cycle of a (sub)sectlon (and in 
five cases the first cycle of the piece), cadencing on what is nearly always a modally 
prominent note and thereby evidently constituting a standard compositional device marking 
the closure of the first segment of the exposition of the basic structure of the mode. 

As might be expected, similar complexes covering the whole second half of the cycle also 
occur outside the block containing cadence material with sufficient regularity to be adjudged 
formulaic, and such complexes appear, further, in the first half of the cycle. The most readily 
identifiable are displayed in ex. 42, where the bracketed numbers show their incidence in the 


/ 


first and second halves respectively (although it should be noted that the figures are not 
directly comparable, as the first relates to the whole sample of 500 cycles, the latter to Just 
204): 





Example 42 

If account Is also taken of breakage in the first half of the cycle" and, in addition, of the few 
instances of the rising-falling fourth configurations (displayed in ex. 25) that occur so 
frequently in beref|an,“ the proportion of the sample so far identified as formulaic rises to 
more than 80%. Tlie spread is also reasonably uniform although, inevitably, some pieces 
yield a higher average than others, the extreme case being, 190, in which nothing remains 
unaccounted for. 

But even if allowance is made for further variants of common formulae, some pieces still 
have a lower than average figure, whether overall (157 and 195) or in a particular area (118 
H3d. e, 120M, 133M and 153M). However, the differences are not dramatic, and can 

60 e.g. 41 HU 1, Ma 1 and3, 95 H2 1.158 H2c 1 provides an instance where the whole cycle consisis of a 
breakage formula. 

61 In devr-i kebir these tend to occur in shorter note values (n cell 2 (e.g. 174 Mb 3) and in longer note 
values covering a half cycle (e.g- 118. HU 2, 175 Ma 1. 190 Ma 1.2) 
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sometimes be accounted for by the repetition of (apparently) non-formulaic material. In 
general, as with the similar cases in beref|an, these pieces tend to exhibit a higher proportmn 
of subdivided time units, and hence a greater variety of configurations, so that determining 
which are more or less likely to be formulaic is more difficult. Also common in those where 
a particular area appears atypical are sequences which cut across cell boundaries, although 
without in any way disturbing the rhythmic norms of devr-i kebir. 

If such local variations are regarded as relatively insignificant it might be thought, given 
the size of the sample, that most of the formulaic range of devr-i kebir would have been 
covered in the above survey and, consequently, that comparable readings ought to be 
expected from the remaining material notated in the vezn-i kebir code. This consists of 201, 
207, 220, 229, 231, 234, 352“ and 353, and the relevant parts of 151, 154 and 215 (In 
darbeyn) and 108-11, 173 and 188 (in zencir)). But in the event the degree of conformity is 
rather uneven. The percentage of formulaic material is high in 201,231; 154; 108,110, 111 
and 173, and these pieces may therefore be deemed to exhibit essentially the same compo¬ 
sitional techniques as the sample. In most of the remainder it falls within the 65-75% band, 
but in three (353, 215 and 109) it dips to the 50-60% band and it is in these last pieces, 
especially, that we again encounter a higher proportion of subdivided time units and 
sequences which cut across cell boundaries. Some of the structures which occur here are 
presumably formulaic, but are not identifiable as such by frequency of occurrence alone; the 
greater possible variation in pitch organization permitted by configurations of from five to 
eight notes means that no single one is likely to stand out. 

As expected, similar problems of identification occur in the pieces notated in the other two 
codes. Nevertheless, the evidence of 303 (in vezn-i sagir) points to a particular descending 
sequence being formulaic in nature,*’ and it is clear that both here and in the other two pieces 
in this code, 313 and 322, the formulaic content is high, some of the configurations making 
use of the extra rhythmic subdivisions that the code permits being readily interpretable as 
variants of material familiar from the first sample. There remain, in vezn-i asgar us-sagir, 
five pieces, all by Cantemir himself; 290,302,321 and 332, the last in darbeyn and, finally, 
289, a darbeyn piece unique in using only a half of each cycle. In bereffan such pieces 
tended to exhibit a contrast between greater surface complexity overall and increased 
emphasis on an internal caesura, cell 3 often being occupied by a single modally important 
pitch providing a suspended cadence. Here there is also a predictable rise in the overall 
number of pitch changes per cycle, as may be seen from table 16, which gives the average 
over the first ten cycles in, respectively, three pieces from the first sample,jhree from those 
with a higher proportion of subdivided time units, the three in vezn-i sagir, and three of the 
Cantemir pieces. 


207 

220 

353 


313 

322 


290 

302 


13.6 

13.7 

13.9 

15.2 

15.3 

14.9 

17.7 
15.2 
16.6 


16.6 

23.3 


Table 16 


Both vezn-i sagir and vezn-i asgar us-sagir codes thus show an absolute increase, although 
this Is in part no more than a function of their potential to record greater surface deuil. Rather 
more interesting is, 302 apart, the lack of a similar gap between them, relatable to the unequal 
distribution of melodic events in the Cantemir group, where more pitch changes per time unit 
occur in cells 1 and 3 than in 2 and 4. Taking the same first ten cycles in each, we have; 


cells 1 

290 1.8 

302 2 

321 1.4 


2 3 

0.9 2.1 

1.7 1.8 

1.1 1.7 

Table 17 


That cell 4 should have the lowest average In each piece is only to be expected; it is here that 
cadence notes of relatively long duration occur. But what is unusual, to take the extreme case 
of 290, is the fact that in no fewer than 14 of its 20 cycles the same pitch is maintained 
throughout, as if to emphasize the end of the cycle as a point of closure.* Likewise, as with 
cell 3 in beref§an, cell 2, which always has a lower average that those flanking it, also 
frequently provides a medial closure, with the difference, however, that this may also occur 
in the first two time units of the cell.** These pieces further resemble the vezn-i asgar us-sagir 


62 Particularly in 120, where non-recognized material in each of four different cells is repealed four times. 

63 118H3dande; 153M. 

64 A fragment a mere two-and-a-half cycles in length which may be disregarded. 

65 Found, for example, in 109 H2 (with which compare 303 Mb and H2b). 

66 For 303 (in darbeyn) the average is for the eight devr-i kebir cycles the piece contains- 


67 The same general emphasis occurs in 302 (in 12 of the 14 cycles) and 321 (in 10 of the 14), but restricted 
to the last two time units of the cycle. 

68 This feature may also be observes in the darbeyn pieces. In 332 it occurs in the first two lime units of 
five of the eight cycles, while in 289 (where devr-i kebir is restricted to half its normal length) the same pitch 
is sustained over the final two Ume units in nine of the 14 cycles. 
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pieces in beref§ap irv the use of sequences that cut across cell divisions; but there is no 
parallel to the tendency there observed to undermine them by the use of pitches sustained 
across the divide: in general, the integrity of the 3 + 4 + 3 + 4 structure is quite well main¬ 
tained. Another, if minor, point of difference is the absence from the devr-i kebir repertoire 
as a whole of the common rising formula (ex. 24), the normal format of which runs counter 
to its standard rhythmic articulations. 

There remain the two problem pieces, 347 and 348. 347 will be considered below under 
evsat. 348 has already been discussed at length in Part i, so that here it remains only to add 
that the above analysts serves but to reinforce the perceived oddity of 348a. If 348c is 
regarded as problematic because too conjectural (postulating a rhythmic cycle not recognized 
by Cantemir) then 348b would still be left as a more reliable option, were It not for the 
unresolved difficulty of the half-cycles. One feature, the corrunon cell-initial mordent, links 
this version closely to the notationai norms of the Cantemir group (and therefore distances it 
from a putative original by Korkut), and in general it accords with the pieces in the vezn-i 
sagir and vezn-i asgar us-sagir codes in the number of pitch changes per (complete) cycle, 
16.6, while a considerable portion of the piece also comes into reasonably clear focus when 
set against the known formulaic repertoire. 

3.6.3 evsat 

As pointed out above, 347 is notated as if in devr-i kebir (347a), but both heading and index 
assign it to evsat (hence the alternative transcription, 347b). There are just two other pieces 
unequivocally in this cycle with which it may be compared, 320 and 337, and the evidence 
they provide needs to be treated with some caution, for they presents a grand total of just 30 
cycles that are not exact or close repetitions of others. Nevertheless, the similarities between 
them are sufficiently strong for it to be accepted that they are representative." 

From its structure: 

te ke te ke 0 d 0 t 0 d 0 d 0 
teketekeOdOOOdOOO 

it is clear that evsat would have been perceived as consisting of two symmetrical halves. 
Each of these may be further analysed in terms of either four cells (2 + 3 + 4 + 4) or, if the 
first two are combined, three ((2 + 3) + 4 + 4). However, although the pattern of 
percussions certainly suggests that the first two would have been perceived as 2 + 3 (hence 
the imposition of this division upon the transcription), from the melody alone it is by no 
means clear that this should be the preferred interpretation, and on the basis of the fact that the 

symmetrical J' ^ appears ttuee dmes in 320 as in. case could equally well be 
argued for 3 + 2. 

Nevertheless, in both pieces the rhythmic values confirm unequivocally a division into 
symmetrical halves, and align themselves likewise with a large-scale 5+4 + 4 division in 
each half. Calling these cells la. 2a and 3a respectively in the first half, and lb, 2b, 3b in the 

69 The total includes Mb 6, which repeats more than half of Mb 3, but excludes Mb 2, which is a virtually 
exact sequential repetition of Mb 1. 
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second, we find that by far the most frequent rhythmic articulation in 3b is J (25 
occurrences), with accounting for the remaining five, while in 3a the roles are reversed, 
the two articulations appearing three and 23 times respectively. 

In cell 2 the same two predominate, the former occurring 11 limes in 2b, three in 2a. the 
latter 26 times in 2a, eight in 2b. Essentially a variant of the first, a further articulation in 2b is 

^ ^ ^ < • ) -■ which occurs seven times. With the second articulation melodic movement is 

predominantly stepwise (up or down). 

In cell 1 there is rather more variation, as is only to be expected, given its greater length, 
but again there are just two articulations that predominate: / , which occurs 20 

times in la, 14 in lb; and ^ J* J* , which occurs eight times in la and six in Ib. Of the 
remaining ten instances of lb, four are taken up by the main cadence of 337, in which the 
finalis is reached on the second time unit of the cell, time unit 15 of the cycle, with further 
attacks on time units 21 and 23, and the attack on the penultimate pitch (a third above) is on 
time unit 13, the one before lb. The finalis thus occupies the last 12 time units of the cycle. 
This feature can be more than matched in 347, where in H3 a single pilch is sustained 
throughout the second half of each of the four cycles, but it would be quite uncharacteristic of 
pieces in devr-i kebir. Add to this the general conformity to the rtiythmic norms noted for 
evsat in the segments of its cycles corresponding to cells 2 and 3 and it becomes clear that it is 
the notation that needs to be adjusted to fit the heading, and not vice versa, and that the 
correct version is 347b, thus giving three evsat pieces in all and a total, including now 
repeated material, as usual, of 63 cycles. 

As expected, these exhibit certain patterns of melodic movement coincident with formulae 
identified elsewhere. Insunces can be found, for example, of rising scales,” the rising and 
falling fourth,” and breakage." Also to be noted are extended sequences involving complete 
or half cycles.” Within each half, cells 2 and 3 together are in many instances equatable with 
formulae previously noted in e.g. cells 2 and 4 of devr-i kebir (FFF being particularly 
common). Cell 1, on the other hand, is more difficult to characterize. Given its length a 
greater degree of variety was to be expected, but apart from a rising scale, endemic in 347 
and occurring occasionally elsewhere, there are hardly any configurations appearing in more 
than one piece; the formulaicity of cell 1 seems to be confined to the domain of rhythmic 
articulation. 

3.6.4 devr-i revan 

There are eight pieces in this cycle: 

102, 170-2, 216, 283, 328, 335. 

The first five are notated in the vezn-i kebir code, the last three in vezn-1 sagir. However, it 
has been assumed in Part i that the shift does not relate, as elsewhere, to a need or desire to 


70 337Mbl,347 H2al. 

71 320 Ma 1 and 3, H3c 1, 337 H2b 1, H3b 1. 

72 337 H2a 1 -2, H3a 1 (and cf. Ma 1). 

73 320 Mb 1-2 and 4-5, 337 Mb 3. H2c 1-2. 
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record more detail but rather makes explicit what had previously been disguised: (he tempo 
differentiation between devr-i revan and its normally slower counterpart, devr-i kebir. If 
the assumption is correct, the consequence would be the lack of a difference in melodic 
density between the two groups sufficient to mark them off as in any way distinct one from 
the other; and that this is in fact so is suggested by table 18, which gives the average 
number of pitch changes per cycle:” 

102 8.5 

170 8.1 

171 8.7 

172 7.4 

216 7.9 

283 7.4 

328 7,9 

335 7,2 

Table 18 

All eight can thus be considered a single set for analytical purposes. 

As already noted, this cycle of 14 time units has a distribution of percussions: 
dOOdOtOdOOtO-tO 

that points unequivocally to the same 3 + 4 + 3 -t- 4 internal cell division as devr-i kebir. 
There is nothing in the rhythmic articulation of the melodies in the corpus to suggest that this 
division is unjustified, and in parallel with devr-i kebir we may consider cells 1 and 3 as 
potentially equivalent and examine them together. The predominant rhythmic articulations 
they exhibit are as follows (with, again, the bracketed figures giving the breakdown for each 
cell):” 

88 (58 + 30) / 263(130+133) ^ J'111(49 + 62) 

Example 43 

These three articulations thus account for no fewer than 462 out of a total of 476 instances 
(97%), with the first appearing twice as frequently in ceil 1 while the other two are distributed 
fairly equally between cells 1 and 3. None of the other five (and evidently marginal) 
configurations attested appear in more than two pieces. 

In terms of melodic realization, the second of the main three configurations occasionally 
appears in the form of an upward leap of a fourth or a fifth, but in the great majority of cases 
It consists of a single pitch step up (LR: 107 instances) or down (LF; 114 instances), the 

74 Taking in each piece the first 10 cycles as a sample, with (he usual exclusion, in 172, of the subsections 
not divisible into complete cycles. 

75 The total number of occurrences relates to the 23S cycles remaining after the exclusion of 172 Hlb. H2c 
and H3 teslim, which are not divisible into complete cycles. 
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two together thus accounting for 221 out of 263 instances (84%). The third, with three 
attacks, has much greater potential for variety, but again a mere three realizations pre¬ 
dominate, although for two of them the less frequent occurrence of an inverted form may also 
be noted; 

FF 18 RF 33 RF3 15 

RR 5 FR 6 

The five together account for 69% of the total. 

The formulaic content of cells 1 and 3 is thus extremely high, and in cell 3 there seems to 
be no appreciable difference in level between those cycles that are (sub)section final and those 
that are not. But an even higher level, as might be expected, is attained in cell 4 in 
(sub)section final cycles. There are 72 of these,” in no fewer than 69 of which cell 4 consists 
of a single pitch (LLL), and this is, again, by far the most frequent realization of cell 4 in the 
remaining 166 cycles, of which it accounts for 74. The remaining common configurations 
appear in a further 75 cycles, as follows, so that the whole set accounts for 91% of the 
corpus: 

LLL 143 LFF 20 LFL . 18 

FLF 9 LRL 9 LRF 6 

FRR 5 RRR 4 FFF 4 

(It may be noted that despite its small size, two of the set, LRL and LRF, do not figure 
among the common configurations in either beref^an or devr-i kebir, again suggestive of 
there being a distinct profile for each cycle.) 

As expected, these same configurations figure prominently in cell 2, where they need to 
be augmented only by RFF, the inversion of FRR. The distribution, inevitably, is rather 
different; 

LLL 17 LFF 24 LFL 62 

FLF 15 LRL 32 LRF 21 

FRR 6 RRR 4 FFF 13 

RFF 5 

and although the proportion of material accounted for is, at 84%, slightly lower, it still 
reinforces the general picture of a corpus in which nearly everything has been created from a 
very small set of basic formulae. Accordingly, one would expect several standard colloca¬ 
tions to occur, and a cursory examination is sufficient to establish that such is indeed the 
case. To take the most obvious example, given that cell 4 consists of a single pitch in 146 
cycles (both ($ub)sectlon final and non-final) it Is clear that there will be many instances of 
Identity in cells 3 and 4, and in fact in almost half these cycles they are accounted for by the 
following five collocations (the numbers in brackets indicating the distribution in (sub)section 
final and non-final cycles respectively): 


76 Counting also the (wo cycles within subsections which are final in a repeated segment. These appear in 
335 Mb and H2. 
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18(l$*-2) 

13(11+2) 

10(4+6) 

10 (6+4) 

18(8+10) 



Example 44 

Some of these also appear in cells 1 and 2, and similar examples occur throughout the 
corpus, the most common of the other collocations being; 

— S=i- 


x:u 




tzir- 


rzr 


m- 




-O- 


-CJ- 


Tzr 




Example 45 

One may note, further, a tendency for those that are predominantly rising to appear mainly in 
cells 1 and 2 and. even more strongly, for those that are predominantly falling to be con¬ 
centrated in ceils 3 and 4. 

Nor are such strings confined to just pairs of cells. Thus a standard collocation in cells I 
and 2 may be followed by a narrow set of variants on a single pattern in cells 3 and 4, as 
shown in ex. 46, which presents the most common such concatenations: 




and of these the descending sequence is prolonged in severai cases beyond the confines of a 
single cycle.” Such concatenations need not always be viewed as determined primarily by 
the choice of formula in cell 1: the first, for example, always occurs in (sub)section-final 
cycles, and could therefore be considered as a standard set of options associated with the 
preselected cadence in cell 4. 

As the above evidence makes clear, the devr-i revan corpus is fairly homogenous.” But 
its uniformity is not always reinforced by the inclusion of formulaic procedures common 
elsewhere. It is true that there are several instances of breakage,” but sequences are relatively 
few, there is only one instance of an upward octave scale marking the onset of H2,‘* and 
trans-cycle formulae are either absent” or rare.” 

77 Inl70Mal-2,H2al-2; 171 Ma 1-2, 34, 5-6. 7-8. 

78 It should be noted, however, that there is repetition of material from 170 to 171. 

79 171 H2c 2-3, H2b 1; 216H2al.3; 283 Hid 1,3, H2a 1,3. Some of these take the form of fanfare-llke 
extensions covering a whole cycle of more. 

80 171, and even this is atypical, being sequentially enlarged. 

81 The ascending figure also noted as absent from devr-l kebir, and presumably for the same reaswi: rhythmic 
incompatibility. 

82 The ascending/descending fourth (102 H2b 1, 171 HU 2, H2b 1,3). 
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3.6.5 semai 

There are 33 pieces in semai, which is thus one of the most common cycles: 

237-266, 272, 273 and 350. 

In addition, there are sections in semai in 73 (de|i§me) and 130, while 268 is evenly divided 
between semai and semai-i lenk. All the semai material is notated in vezn-i kebir. 

The pattern of percussions: 

d t t d t 0 

points fairly clearly to a 3 + 3 cell division, and on the basis of an initial sample of 10 pieces 
(240, 243, 246, 249, 252, 255, 258, 261, 264 and 272, with a total of 413 cycles) it is 
reasonable to conclude that for the most part the rhythmic inflections of the melody are 
consonant with such a division: where they do not coincide with the 3 + 3 structure of the 
percussion underlay they at least fail to conflict with it. 

Taking 200 cycles from the sample (the first and last ten in each piece, but not counting 
those in which the onset of a cell is hot marked by an attack), the dominant formulae in cell 1 
are: 

FR 36 RF 27 

RR 33 FF 25 

LL 35 

But the picture presented by cell 2 is very different, FR almost disappears (it occurs only 
three times) and LL is quite rare, while die most common formula of all is one that is virtually 
absent from cell 1, the general profile being; 

RL 49 FL 36 

FF 38 RR 14 

RF 17 

To be correlated with the prominence of RL and FL is the fact that by far the most common 
rhythmic articulation of cell 2 in (sub)section-final cycles is J’ J (sometimes preceded In 
cell 1 by J. but more frequently by ^ J' J*). In both cells the dominant five formulae 
account for virtually the same proportion of the whole, 77 to 78%. 

Ignoring the first two cells of the distinctly marginal frenk^in, the one other area within 
the repertoire of seventeenth-century cycles where two cells of three time units are juxta¬ 
posed, thus allowing the possibility of a direct comparison between the respective distribution 
of formulae, occurs at the beginning of berefjan. Although some degree of overlap is in¬ 
evitable, it is clear that the two cells of semai exhibit a quite different set of preferences from 
the first two cells of berefjan: in the latter the most common structures (see table 9) include 
LF and LR, both absent here, while the stress placed in cell 2 in semai on the reverse rhythmic 
distribution (FL and RL) finds no equivalent in bereffan.” But rather more Interesting than 
the simple constatation of this contrast between cycles is to note the internal differences in 

83 A parallel contrasi may also be made with first cell of devr-1 revan. 
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semai between Its two cells and what they imply for compositional technique, in other words 
to look at the preferred formulaic combinations. For this purpose the considerably larger 
sample of the first 20 pieces (with a total of 814 cycles) has been examined. 

As might be expected, much of the material is accounted for by a quite narrow range of 
combinations, so much so, indeed, that several should be regarded as compound or extended 
formulae covering a whole cycle. Thus for the first of the five formulae identified as the most 
common in cell 1 in the first sample** the following continuations account for 83% of all 
occurrences; 



Example 47 

Inversely, ex. 47 also shows how four of the five most frequent formulae in cell 2 (RL, FL, 
RF and RR) collocate with FR in cell 1. 

For the second of the five formulae identified as the most common in cell 1, RF, 87% of 
all occurrences are accounted for by a quite similar set, displayed in ex. 48, which likewise 
shows how four of the five most frequent formulae in cell 2 (RL, FL, RF and FF) collocate 
with RF in cell 1: 


84 In the larger sample of the first 20 pieces, however, FR is slightly less frequent (with 114 occurrences) 
that RF (with 134). 
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Example 48 

Equally restricted are the continuations after RR and FF, those entered in ex. 49 accounting 
for 74% and 80% respectively of all occurrences: 




Example 49 

For the remaining cell 1 entry, LL, which is considerably more common in the larger sample 
than it was in the first, the picture is a little more complex. Nevertheless, in 80% of all cases 
LL still collocates with a very restricted number of rhythmic figures, as ex. 50 shows: 
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and as yet another formulaic feature may be noted the fact that in the overwhelming majority 
of cases rhythmic subdivision is confined to the first time unit of a cell. 

Further evidence that the whole cycle was often conceived as a melodic unit within which 
particular collocations were preferred is provided by a comparison of the formulae that most 
frequently follow FF when it occupies cell 1 (given above in ex. 49) with those that most 
frequently follow it when it occupies celt 2 (given below in ex. 51). As the latter account for 
76% of all occurrences the suggestion is not that the transition to the next cycle tended to 
produce any marked lowering of predictability, in other words that it reduced the level of 
foimulalcity in the linkage between cells, but rather that it constituted a different environment 
in which other preferences came to the fore. 

The rather cautious formulation employed initially with regard to the way in which the 
rhythmic articulation of the melody accorded with the 3 -i- 3 implication of the percussion 
underlay was quite deliberate. There are in fact a large number of cycles where the melody. 
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Example 51 

taken in isolation, could just as convincingly be articulated as 2 + 2 + 2, and several in which 
this (with its variants 4 + 2 and 2 + 4) is the obvious reading. A particularly striking instance 
occurs in the very first piece, 237, where H2 and H3 align themselves throughout with 3x2 
rather than 2x3. But such passages are exceptional, rather more common being those, such 
as 239 H3b, that give the impression of a sustained use of hemiola by alternating the two. 
Nevertheless, the amount of material that points unequivocally towards 3x2 is still relatively 
small, totalling no more than 7% of the first 20 pieces, while the amount that points 
unequivocally towards 2x3 is more than twice as large. 

The homogeneity of the semai repertoire suggested by the high level of material accounted 
for by the small number of moves contained in exs. 47-51 is reinforced by the quite narrow 
variations in melodic density that the majority of pieces exhibit. Taking the first ten cycles of 
the first twelve pieces, and excluding the highest and the lowest, the number of pitch changes 
per cycle in the remaining ten fall within the 3.7 to 5 range. There are one or two other pieces 
that go beyond it, but even the highest figure, the 5.7 of 258, is not occasioned by any 
departure from the norms observed hitherto. The piece that rather stands out as atypical is 
265, and what distinguishes it is not an exceptionally high number of pitch changes per cycle 
but a much higher than average incidence of rhythmically divided time units, and while it is 
predominantly the first time unit of the cell that is affected, as elsewhere, there is also, and 


most unusually, a considerable number of such divisions in the other two time units." (The 
version proposed for the fragmentary 350 exhibits similar characteristics, but this is too 
speculative to allow any conclusions to be drawn.) 

Finally, mention may be made of breakage, the rising/falling fourth formula, and the 
rising formula, features that have found in several other cycles. As far as the first is 
concerned there are numerous instances of leaps of a fourth or fifth, but few that are followed 
by a return to the previous pitch," and none of these is readily identifiable with the pheno¬ 
menon of breakage as exhibited elsewhere, the major difference being that what would be 
classified there as a supplementary pitch occupies in semai a prominent node, so that the 
rhythmic emphasis is radically different. The rising/falling fourth is not wholly absent," but 
in general comparable forms in semai tend either to stress the span of a third rather than a 
fourth or to present the typical rising/falling fourth contour but end one step above the point 
of departure. Finally, die rising formula is typically articulated elsewhere over eight time 
units, so that it would lie awkwardly over the 3 + 3 base of semai; but if a degree of 
rhythmic adjustment is allowed its presence can still be detected, even if faintly.” 

3.6.6 semai-i lenk 

There are five pieces in this cycle: 

267, 269-71, 284 

and it also has a half share of 268, the rest of which in semai. The corpus comprises a total 
334 cycles, all notated in the vezn-i sagir code. 

As has been seen in 3.2.1 there is some uncertainty about the percussion underlay. That 
adopted here: 

d 0 d t 0 t 0 d t 0 

points clearly to a 5 + 5 division, and also suggests that each half is likely to have had a 
symmetrical 2 + 3 division. But while the melodic material certainly supports this analysis 
for the second half, the evidence it provides for the first is much more inconclusive and, if 
anything, hints that 3 + 2 was a more likely division (thus giving a3 + 2 + 2 + 3 mirror 
symmetry for the whole). However, rather than argue the relative merits of each possible 
division of the first half and divide up the material accordingly, in this cycle it is both feasible 
and preferable to consider each half as a block and, just as with devr-i revan, to look at the 
incidence of more extended concatenations. There are, in fact, a number of obvious simi¬ 
larities between the two, but even if much of the material identified in exs. 43 and 45 as 
characteristic of the onset of devr-1 revan cycles also appears at the beginning of semai-i lenk 
cycles there are equally evident differences in ranking, as is clear from ex. 52: 


85 Cf. the discussion (with an aiiemative transcription) of this piece by Feldman (op. cit., pp. 474-7), who 
regards it as one of those constituting ‘a bridge between the 17tb-century and later Turkish music.' 

86 Examples are; 238 Ma (5 and 7). 252 Ma. b. e, 256 H2d. 263 H2 and 273 H3b. 

87 Examples are 251 H2 2,252 HI 3-4, 261 H3b 3-4. and cadentially in 253. 

88 In 249 HI 9-10 and Mb 12-13 and 252 Ma. b and c. 
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half of the cycle used in conjunction with the four most common manifestations of die first 
half: 
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Example 52 

We thus have 69% of the corpus accounted for by. a mere seven melodic shapes. Likewise in 
the second half of the cycle, where an equally small number of shapes accounts for 71% of 
the total: 
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Example 53 

Given the pervasive use of these few formulae It is also to be expected that they would 
frequently co-occur to produce standard concatenations covering a whole cycle. That this is 
indeed so is demonstrated fairly clearly by ex. 54, which displays, in a way directly com¬ 
parable to ex. 46. the distribution of the most frequently occurring formulae in the second 


In all. these few combinations account for no less than 37% of the whole corpus. Also 
striking about them is the way in which particular ones tend to be concentrated in one or two 
pieces, thus heightening the impression of a deliberately repetitive emphasis on a restricted 
number of motifs. This Is especially marked in 269 and 284, both of which use the same 
cadence figure (the third entry in ex, 54) not only at the end of (sub)sections but also 
internally to produce four-cycle blocks. • 

An inevitable result of such procedures is a high degree of regularity in rhythmic shape, 
and there are only two pieces in which one can point to areas of sustained (and presumably 
deliberate) contrast. Thus in 267 Mb the first half of each of the first five cycles adheres to 
a pattern introduced in HI 3; J' J' J', while H3b consists of J' J' ^ ^ J'- J*! 

J' J'. J*. I repeated twice; and in 268 Hlb there is a repeated contrast of a cycle 

beginning J' J'. with the next two beginning J'. J* • But overall it is clear that the semai-i 
lenk corpus is remarkably homogeneous, as is also underlined by a comparison of the figures 
for melodic density. On the basis of a sample of 20 cycles from each piece” we find that the 
number of pitch changes per cycle varies in general between 4.3 (in 269) and 4.8 (in 271), 
the only piece standing outside this range being 267, which yields the slightly higher figure 
of 5.35. 

89 The first ten and the last ten. except in 286, where the first 20 were chosen to avoid the doubtful area later. 
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Discussion of semai concluded with a brief review of the incidence of breakage, the 
rising/falling fourth formula, and the rising formula. If their role in semai was modest, in 
the semai'i lenk corpus it appears to be non-existent: none of them, it would appear, has a 
place among the standard melodic resources of this cycle. 

3.6.7 qenber 

The following are notated in this cycle: 

76, 77. 96-98, 103, 104, 140, 181. 191-3, 297, 331, 333, 340. 351. 

331 and 351 are two versions of the same piece, so that there are 16 In all. To them should 
be added the ?enber material in the pieces in zencir and M in 73 (degijme). Also to be 
considered is 233, which has been assigned to ^enber in Part i. 297,331 and 333 are notated 
in the vezn-i asgar us-sagir code, while all the remainder, 351 included, are in the vezn-i 
kebir code. 

As noted in 3.2.1 above, the percussion pattern of ^enber is contained within Cantemir's 
definition of the zencir cycle, where it is allotted 24 time units rather than the 12 of the notated 
zencir repertoire. Preferring the latter value, we have: 

d tk d d t 0 0 d t 0 tk tk 

If it is not immediately clear what the most obvious cell division is, reference to the corpus r 

shows that only rarely can a case be made for variant perceptions: there is a high degree of 
uniformity and, as most evidently in the very first cycle of 76, melodies are predominantly 
organized according to a 4 + 4 + 4 structure. Particularly clearly marked is cell 2: it is 
common for /t 0 0 d/ in the percussion underlay to correspond to LLF (or a variant ^ 

thereof), with the melodic context making it unlikely that the pitch change associated with the 
final time unit could reasonably be interpreted as signalling the onset of the next cell. 

If it is accepted, accordingly, that ?enber contains no cells of three time units it might be 
anticipated that the greater amount of variation inevitable in cells of four would lead to a 
reduction in the overall amount of formulaic material, particularly given the high average level ( 

of surface complexity. It has already been noted that there tend to be more pitch changes per 
time unit in devr-i kebir than in beref^an, and in 9enber (as might have been predicted from 
the conclusion about its generally slow tempo) there are at least as many as in devr-i kebir: 
the devr-i kebir pieces written in the vezn-i kebir code that are included In table 16 yield an ; 

overall average of 1.03 pitch changes per time unit, and the equivalent figure for the first ten 
cycles in each of the first six jenber pieces is 1.04. But in the light of the distribution of 
formulae previously encountered, especially in beref§an, one might also have expected that 
the least predictable area of the cycle, that with the greatest degree of variation, would be 
located in cell 2, and, as has been seen, such is not the case. In fact, taking as a sample the (■ 

first 200 cycles* we find that the formulaic complex centred on LLF*‘ accounts by itself for 
35% of the toul, while a further 30% is accounted for by a handful of familiar formulae: 


90 Excluding (he section in 73, so that we have 76-104 and all but the last four cycles of 140. 

91 The principal other members being LLF3. LLFf, LLFr. FRF and RFF. 
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LFL 9 FLF 9 LFF 8 

LLL 6 FRR 5 - RRR 4 

plus two further configurations hitherto of rare occurrence: 

FFR 12 FFR3 8 

Also identifiable as formulaic is a configuration best viewed as the onset of an extended 
cadence, while other formulae previously encountered (e.g.breakage) appear in afurther 10%, 
thus bringing the total to 75%. 

Within this sample the LLF complex accounts In addition for 28.5% of cell 1, although in 
comparison with cell 2 there are considerable differences in the distribution of its various 
individual manifestations. One of them; 

J J J J J~] fafF 

is not itself particularly frequent, but may be regarded along with its much more frequent 
inversion: 

HT] n rffrR 

as a typical initial compositional device in 9enber; of their total of 14 occurrences nine are 
(sub)section initial. Overall some 77% of cell 1 can be readily Identified as formulaic, the 
above complex again being supplemented, not unexpectedly, by material already encountered 
among the formulaic component of beref^an and devr-i kebir. Particularly common is a 
rising complex which accounts for a further 30.5% of the sample, its most common mani¬ 
festation by far being RRR, which appears in 30 cycles. 

Turning to cell 3, the sample of 200 cycles contains 71 that are (sub)section-final, and for 
these one would predict a high incidence of what have previously been identified as the most 
common cadential formulae. But in the event the 9enber corpus exhibits markedly different 
preferences. In particular, there is a striking absence of the descending formula, extremely 
common In the other cycles ending with the same/d t 0 tk tk/percussion pattern, in which 
the attack on the finalis occurs In the fifth time unit from the end (... FLLLL). In the corpus 
as a whole there is only one piece that comes close to this model,” while in the remainder the 
nearest equivalent is to place the attack in the third time unit from the end (FLL), and the 
resemblance is underlined in 77 and 140 by the use of a falling third in the preceding cell, as 
shown in ex. 55. This goes beyond the sample to consider the (sub)sectlon-final cycles of 
the whole 9enber corpus, and shows that nearly every member of the cadence family relating 
to FLL can be viewed as a variation on FFFLL: 

92 3S1 (by Cantemir), where there are two attacks on the Onal pitch, the first on time unit 8, the second on 
lime unit 9, preceded in time unit 7 by the pitch above, thus yielding FLLLL. 
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Example 55 

Broadly similar descending contours also characterize a further two common cadence families 
in which the attack on the flnalis occurs in the penultimate time unit; 






Example 56 

Within the sample, all three occur with approximately equal frequency, but twice as common, 
with 20 occurrences, is the familiar FRL, to which may be added other instances of the whole 
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final cell consisting of or elaborating a single pitch.” When preceding this group, however, 
cell 2 is less predictable: it always ends with the pitch above or below that with which cell 3 
begins, but that does not prevent a considerable number of configurations occurring, so that 
with this cadence there is no evident formulaic family spanning the two cells. 

The above account for 79% of the (sub)section-final cycles, and descending contours also 
predominate among the remaining cadences, the most common of which are FFL and its 
variant flffL. FFL is, however, more characteristic of cell 3 in the 129 cycles that are net 
(sub)section-final. Here it occurs nine times, and of the more common cadences only those 
in ex. 56 appear at all frequently.” The other configurations that predominate are likewise 
descending: 

LFL 10 LFF 4 FLF 6 

FFF 9 FffF 5 

Adding to the above material already recognized as formulaic elsewhere it is again clear that 
for the most part cell 3 in the non-(sub)sectlon*finai cycles can readily be accounted for. 

Overall, therefore, it is clear that the amount of formulaic material in 9enberisof the same 
order as that previously encountered, but is not identical with that characteristic of either 
berefjan or devr-i kebir. Note has been made, in particular, of the prominence of LLF and 
FFR, and of a cell-initial turn (rff or frr). In addition, there are two features not previously 
encountered which may for the moment be identified as possibly characteristic of ^enber. 
One consists of two variations on the general rising formula given in ex. 24, the first simply 
replacing the final FRL with LLL,” the second extending it to cover a whole cycle, retaining 
the original formula or a variant thereof in cells 1 and 3 and adding an expansion in cell 2.” 
The other is the inclusion of rising (especially) and descending four-note scales (rn and fff) 
covering time units 1 and 2 or, more frequently, time units 3 and 4 of a given ceil. Such 
scales are obviously not unique to 5enber, but they do occur with much greater frequency 
than in the cycles hitherto examined,” and occasionally appear in conjunction with the cell- 
initial turn. 

In general, the above account suggests a consistent level of dependence on formulaic 
material in all three cells, but from that it does not follow that levels will necessarily be 
consistent throughout the sample, and there are in fact marked variations, the extreme cases 
being 104, where almost everything is accounted for, and 98, where the tally is only 60%. 
But it would be erroneous to conclude from such a contrast that the two are characterized by 
radically different compositional norms: recognition in 98 of Just one melodic configuration 
as a variant of a known formula” would push the total up to 80%, and despite the disparities 

93 The others being, apan from LLL (3), fftrL (2) and nffL (1). 

94 Also more common in non-final cycles Is ffrrL, which occurs five times. 

95 As in 193 Hla 1. To this may be added a further variant with inversion of the first interval in 103 HU I 
and 3 (cf.also 104 Hla 1). 

96 As in 77 Hla 1. 

97 Excluding their appearance within the context of more extended scales and scalar sequences there are over 
20 instances within the sample. 

98 Specifically, Lllrr as a variantofLLR. 
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suggested by an initial reading, there does seem to be a considerable degree of conformity 
through the sample as a whole. 

The senber material in 73 (de|i§me) and the zencir repertoire is clearly typological akin to 
the sample, as are five of the remaining six pieces in the vezn-i kebir code, 181, 191-3 and 
340. Apart from the observation that given the rather high average number of subdivided 
time units contained in this group the formulaic repertoire needs to be stretched to accom¬ 
modate one or two further such variants, they require no further comment.” The final piece, 
351, as so often with Cantemir's own compositions, retains a considerable proportion of the 
formulaic language of the earlier repertoire, particularly in cells 2 and 3, but also in places 
diverges from it. It has already been noted, for example, that the particular rhythmic articula¬ 
tion of its (otherwise standard) cadence is not encountered elsewhere in the 9enber corpus. 
But if, as a crude generalization, it may be said that the piece as a whole is fairly typical, the 
same could not be claimed for 233, which was tentatively assigned to 9enber by a process of 
elimination, and although the original notation patently did not match the devr-i revan of the 
title, the conclusion arrived at in Part i that 9enber provided 'a reasonably positive fit' and 
was the most likely alternative looks in retrospect more than a little shaky. Essentially, 
9enber was a candidate by default, and many of the features found to be particularly charac¬ 
teristic of It (the use of initial turns, four-note scales spread over two time units, the rhythmic 
articulation of cell 2, the preferred cadentlal formulae) are conspicuous by their absence: 233 
needs to be reconsidered. 

There remain 297, 331 and 333, the pieces notated in the vezn-i asgar us-sagir code. 
331, as expected, shows certain small details, especially of rhythmic subdivision, that could 
not be represented in the alternative vezn-i kebir version, 351, but does not differ 
substantively from it. Considerably more surface detail is exhibited in the remaining two, but 
apart from, again, rhythmic subdivision, this concerns essentially melodic elaboration of 
outlines that conform quite closely to the prevailing norms of 9enber. To be noted in 333 is 
the common elaboration: 

,CL _ JOT. 

and the compression of the Initial turn and the rising four-note scale within the span of a 
single time unit, and similar features appear in 297, by Cantemir’s teacher, Angeli. As with 
other pieces by this composer there is a high incidence of repetition, whether literal or 
sequential, but this does not, as elsewhere, undermine in any significant way the predominant 
patterns of rhythmic articulation within the cycle, so that neither piece contrasts to any 
significant degree with the general impression of homogeneity conveyed by the remainder of 
the 9enber corpus. 

99 Save to note that iu lack of conformiiy to predominant rhythmic values suggests (hat the emendation 
proposed (o 181 H2a 1 is unconvincing. More persuasive might be to assume that the original 3 (dotted 
quaver) for (he duration of (he first note is a slip for 4 (crotchet). One would then need to add. in (he same 
place as before, either a quaver (possibly a) or, perhaps better, two semiquavers, either e fl as before (still 
metodically accepuble) or. more plausibly, (cf. the shape of I92HU2)g/X 
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3.6.8 frenkgin 

In this, (he other 12 time-unit cycle, only one piece is notated, 101, and conclusions are 
correspondingly difficult to draw, especially as the number of melodically differentiated 
cycles it contains is a mere 12. The distribution of percussions: 

ddOddOteketeketktk 

points to a basic division into two strongly contrasted halves, with, as suggested by the 
transcription of 101, the most likely cell division being (3 -*■ 3) -f- (4 + 2). The melody, 
however, conforms to this model only partially: indeed, in four of the 12 cycles what would 
seem to be the most obvious internal point of articulation, the onset of cell 3, Is not marked 
by an attack, and it would be possible to make a case for an alternative 4 + 4 -t- 4 structure, 
particularly when considering the descending sequential repeat beginning at time unit 5 in 
Hla 1 and 3 and the prolongation of this pattern, suggestive of a 4 + 8 division, in Hla 4. 
This last cycle is ($ub)section final, and the cadence it employs, which recurs throughout, has 
the final attack in the familiar position of time unit 8. suggesting a possible 3 + 5 division of 
the second half of the cycle. This therefore differentiates it from 9enber, and in general, even 
if viewed as a possible 4 + 4 + 4 structure, there is no point of resemblance between the two: 
in particular, there are no instances of the standard rhythmic articulations of cell 2 in 9cnber, 
and the frequent lack of an Initial attack in cell 3 would also be atypical in 9enber. Of the 12 
cycles under consideration 10 are non-final, and among these there is only one in which the 
last two time units are distributed over two pitches, the cycle ending (LL)F3: in all the others 
there is an attack on time unit 11 and the cycle ends L. This fits the first cell division 
proposed, as does the rhythmic articulation of the breakage formula at the beginning of H2 3. 
But more general conclusions cannot be drawn. Nor, despite the occurrence of certain 
features (e.g. cadential or scalar) familiar elsewhere, would such slender evidence justify an 
attempt to define in relation to frenk9in the nature and distribution of specific melodic 
formulae. 

3.6.9 sofyan 

Cantemir notates only two pieces in this evidently rare cycle, 200 and 286, the former being 
qualified as 9enberli sofyan. This could be thought to relate simply to the fact that, rather 
unusually, the number of four time-unit cycles in each (sub)section is a multiple of three, so 
that the whole piece could be mapped onto the 12 time-unit 9enber cycle. Further, reference 
to the formulaic repertoire of 9enber shows that this piece fits almost perfectly, and without 
the accompanying verbal information pointing in another direction the temptation to assign it 
to 9enber would be irresistible.’” The only point of difference appears to lie in the cadence 
which, unusually by 9enber standards, does not contain an attack on the first time unit of the 
final cycle (equivalent to cel! 3 in 9enber), but even this is not sufficient to mark it off as 
belonging to another cycle, for exactly the same cadence appears in 140. If anything, we 
have here incontrovertible evidence for the 4 + 4 + 4 cell division of 9enber, which in this 
case has facilitated the replacement of its normal rhythmic underlay by a repeating pattern of 

100 U opens with the same melodic gestures as T7; the end of Mb closely resembles 77 Ma4; and the rhyth¬ 
mic and melodic patterning of H3ais virtually identical with thatof 76H3c 3 and 4 and 181 H3 1 and 3. 
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four time units (d 0 te ke). The similarities between 200 and the §enber corpus are further 
underlined by their absence from 286. Not that there is a lack of shared material: 286 is no 
less formulaic, but the distribution is not the same, and there ate certain specifics that set it 
apart, noubly the length of the first cadence (equivalent to a whole cycle of 9enber) and the 
fact that in two separate contexts a single pitch is sustained over at least two sofyan cycles. 

In all likelihood, therefore, 286 is the only true representative of sofyan, and as with 
frenk9in generalizations about the identity and distribution of formulae cannot be made on the 
basis of a single piece. The most that can be said is that 286 exhibits a considerable degree of 
literal and sequential repetition of material spanning a single cycle, but it fails to supply 
evidence for associating with sofyan the consistent production of larger-scale melodic spans 
of two or four cycles: H2a and H3a are evidently binary, but although HI/Mc repeats a block 
of eight cycles it tacks on a cadence covering three, and the internal structure of Hl/Ma and b 
is clearly ternary. 

3.6.10 fahte 

With fahte we move to the cycle that precedes 9enber within zenclr and follows It In 73 
(degijme). The fahte corpus is one of the largest, consisting of: 

22-4, 32. 33, 57-62, 123,149, 166, 178, 211, 212, 226, 296, 311, 325, 

330, 338 and 343 

of which the last two are the same, thus giving a total of 23. 296 and 330 are notated in 
vezn-I sagir, 311,325 and 338 in vezn-i asgar us-sagir and, as before, consideration of these 
pieces will be deferred until after that of the vezn-i kebir majority, of which we may take as a 
sample 22,24.33, 58,60,62, 149,166,178 and 212, which yield a total of 350 cycles. 

As far as Its pattern of percussions is concerned, fahte is the cycle most obviously related 
to 9enber, being identical with it for the last 8 of its 10 time units: 

9enber d tk d d t 0 0 d t 0 tk tk 
fahte dOtOOdtOtktk 

This would suggest, by analogy with the 4 -i- 4 + 4 cell division of 9enber, a basic 6 + 4 
structure, with the first block potentially divisible into 2 + 4, thus giving three cells in all. 

A cursory glance at the sample is sufficient to confirm the validity of the basic 6 + 4 
division. It is true that of the 87 (sub)seciion-final cycles 20 have a type of descending 
cadence, familiar from beref§an and devr-i kebir if not from 9enber, in which the finalis is 
reached on time unit 6, thereby suggesting in this particular context the possibility of an 
alternative 5 + 5 perception of the cycle as a whole. But in 59 (sub)section-final cycles and a 
further 70 others (i.e. in 37% of the whole sample) we encounter a final cell clearly con¬ 
sisting of four time units all occupied by a single pitch (LLL, with an attack on time unit 7). 
Indeed, the preponderance of this formula at the end of the cycle would appear to be one of 
the most salient characteristics of fahte. Other familiar formulae occurring in this position are: 


101 286 is one of (he 'aeeml/'acemler pieces, and Feldman, who gives a transcription and analysis (op. cit, 
pp. 395-7), convincingly attributes its cadential peculiarities to its essentially non-Ottoman origin. 
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LIT 31 LFL 22 FFF 18 

LLF 10 RRR 7 RRL 6 

to which should be added 13 instances of breakage, and the following: 

LRftf J rS7\ ^ LRff J JT] 6 

Thus even disregarding variants of the above no less than 77% of the final cell is accounted 
for by a mere ten or eleven formulae. 

In the preceding block of 6 time units there are several cycles where a 3 + 3 division could 
reasonably be proposed for the melodic contour if considered in isolation. However, such a 
division runs counter to the logic of the percussion underlay, for the onset of the second cell 
would correspond to /O/. But by the same logic, if the block is to be regarded as divisible at 
all then the/d 0 t 0 0 d/distribution of percussions over the six time units points inexor¬ 
ably to 2 + 4 as the only possible choice. Many cycles could be analysed quite comfortably 
in terms of such a division, but there are no fewer than 73 (21% of the sample) in which there 
would be no attack corresponding to the onset of the second cell, and this seems an 
excessively high proportion when compared to the incidence of the same phenomenon 
elsewhere. Provisionally, therefore, this initial block of six time units ought to be regarded 
as a single entity, despite the descriptive and analytical problems caused by the vast Increase 
in the number of possible configurations when compared with a unit of four. 

We may begin by considering as a group the 73 cycles in which there is no attack on time 
unit 3. By far the most common configuration among them In time units 1-4, with 32 
occurrences, is LLF. But in seeking to determine the extent to which the block as a whole 
can be recognized as formulaic progress is hampered by the fact that there are some ten 
different continuations, very few of which occur more than once or twice each. Accordingly, 
it would appear to be more productive to look at genera! processes rather than individual 
results. Thus in each of the two time units following LLF we find that either R or F is 
possible (in which case the following move to the fine time unit of the final cell will also be R 
or F), and not only that 22 of the 32 are thereby accounted for but also the equivalent block in 
11 of the 12 cycles with initial LLR, so that all 33 may be represented as: 

time units 1 2 3 4 5 6 


m- -V- 

• 

1 _ 


• 



Example 57 


In only one instance, LLFRR, which appears 11 times, can one identify a particular path as 
being preferred with sufficient frequency to justify considering it a standard articulation and 
hence a specific formula: otherwise it is more a case of noting the prevalence, yet again, of 
the most common strategy of all, that of moving to an adjacent pitch. 
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Less frequently, and then mostly in the context of (sub)section-rmal cycles, we encounter 
continuadons where, rather, the same pitch is prolonged, and a further 13 cycles have an 
initial block which can be staled as: 

time units 1 2 3 4 S 6 



Example 58 


Several of the remaining cycles in this group are also relatable to the above two types, and no 
further comment is required, so that we may proceed directly to consider the much larger 
remaining group where there is an attack in time unit 3 and therefore the possibility of a 2 + 4 
division. In time units 3-6 by far the most common articulations, accounting for 45% of the 
267 cycles in question, are: 

•RFF 29 FFF 26 FFR 23 

FRR 18 FflF 16 RRR 8 

and there are a number of standard moves in time units 1-2 which combine with them: 


y-j-n 


a 




- nun 

■H r r rJ ■ 


(43 out of a total of 52) 


(22 out of 26) 


(18 out of 18) 


(7 out of 16) 
(6 out of 7) 


Example 59 
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FflF is thus the least predictable, and it is interesting to note that while at one level of abstrac¬ 
tion It may justifiably be related to FFF the two do not stand in free variation with each other, 
at least in this cycle: only two instances of FflF are preceded by moves associated with FFF, 
and it tends to occur predominantly in (subjsecdon-flnat cycles (exactly as in ex. 26). 

These few articulations are sufficient to account for 36% of the 267 instances. But 
although this suggests that the level of formulaicity in this segment of fahte is likely to be 
comparable with that found in the other major cycles a more precise evaluation is rendered 
difficult by its exceptional length, and a simpler approach would be to analyse it in terms of 
two overlapping cells of four time units each. As this will allow alternative assignments, e.g. 
of 22 Mb 1 as either: 


RFF(-KF)F) _ 

t J-LT 

(R(F)+) F FF ^ 


the point will be not so much to assess the comparative incidence of this configuration or that 
but to check the extent to which the whole area is captured by, or escapes from, the repertoire 
of formulae already est^lished. In general, there seems to be little that lies beyond them, and 
even in those pieces with the highest number of pitch changes per cycle, 58 and 61, the more 
complex melodic surface is produced by obviously formulaic means, chief among them being 
the frequent use of arising four-note scale covering two time units (already noted as a common 
feature in 9enber) followed by a descending figure. As expected, there are frequent sequen¬ 
tial passages; and the rising-falling fourth formula is also common, the scalar form usually 
cycle initial, that with an Initial rising leap more frequently medial or final. The rising for¬ 
mula, on the other hand, is rare, appearing only in 178, and then in a slightly truncated form. 

An initial indication that the remaining pieces notated in the vezn-i kebir code are likely to 
exhibit similar characteristics is provided by table 19. This presents the average number of 
pitch changes per cycle (on the basis of the first 10 cycles in each piece), column 1 listing 
those already examined, column 2 the remaining pieces: 


212 5.9 

178 7.1 

22 7.2 

33 7.6 

149 8 

24 8.8 

60 9.2 

62 10.5 

58 11 

166 II.1 


2 

32 6.7 

23 6.8 

59 7.3 

226 7.5 

123 7.7 

57 9.1 

61 9.3 

211 9.9 


Table 19 
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Less frequently, and then mostly in the context of (sub)section-final cycles, we encounter 
continuations where, rather, the same pitch is prolonged, and a further 13 cycles have an 
initial block which can be stated as: 

time units 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Example 58 

Several of the remaining cycles in this group are also relatable to the above two types, and no 
further comment is required, so that we may proceed directly to consider the much larger 
remaining group where there is an attack in time unit 3 and therefore the possibility of a 2 + 4 
division. In time units 3-6 by far the most common articulations, accounting for 45% of the 
267 cycles in question, are: 

RFF 29 FFF 26 FFR 23 

FRR 18 FflF 16 RRR 8 

and there arc a number of standard moves in time units 1*2 which combine with them: 


(43 out of a total of 52) 




& 
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(7 out of 16) 
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FflF is thus the least predictable, and it is interesting to note that while at one level of abstrac¬ 
tion it may justifiably be related to FFF the two do not stand in free variation with each other, 
at least in this cycle: only two instances of FflF are preceded by moves associated with FFF, 
and it tends to occur predominantly in (subjsecdon-final cycles (exactly as in ex. 26). 

These few articulations are sufficient to account for 36% of the 267 instances. But 
although this suggests that the level of formulaicity in this segment of fahte is likely to be 
comparable with that found in the other major cycles a more precise evaluation is rendered 
difBcult by its exceptional length, and a simpler approach would be to analyse it in terms of 
two overlapping cells of four time units each. As this will allow alternative assignments, e.g. 
of 22 Mb I as either: 


R FF (+(F)F) 
(R(F)+) FFF 


c-T i Lr 


the point will be not so much to assess the comparative incidence of this configuration or that 
but to check the extent to which the whole area is captured by, or escapes from, the repertoire 
of formulae already established. In general, there seems to be little that lies beyond them, and 
even in those pieces with the highest number of pitch changes per cycle, 58 and 61, the more 
complex melodic surface is produced by obviously formulaic means, chief among them being 
the frequent use of arising four-note scale covering two time units (already noted as a common 
feature in qenber) followed by a descending figure. As expected, there are frequent sequen¬ 
tial passages; and the rising-falling fourth formula is also common, the scalar form usually 
cycle initial, that with an initial rising leap more frequently medial or final. The rising for¬ 
mula, on the other hand, is rare, appearing only in 178, and then in a slightly truncated form. 

An initial indication that the remaining pieces notated in the vezn-i kebir code are likely to 
exhibit similar characteristics Is provided by table 19. This presents the average number of 
pitch changes per cycle (on the basis of the first 10 cycles in each piece), column 1 listing 
those already examined, column 2 the remaining pieces: 


212 5.9 

178 7.1 

22 7.2 

33 7.6 

149 8 

24 8.8 

60 9.2 

62 10.5 

58 11 

166 II.1 


2 

32 6.7 

23 6.8 

59 7.3 

226 7.5 

123 7.7 

57 9.1 

61 9.3 

211 9.9 


Table 19 


» 
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As this shows, the degree of variation is in fact narrower than before, ait the pieces in column 
2 falling within the range exhibited by column 1.,Those pieces with the highest averages tend 
to contain more initial four-note rising scales (and also final four-note descending scales): 
and one may also note a number of initial turns reminiscent of ?enber. ' But the main 
impression is of a close general family resemblance with the sample pieces, shown most 
obviously by the fact that, as before, many cycles have a final cell consisting of LLL: indeed, 
the overall proportion rises from 37% to 52%, thus underlining the extent to which such end- 
stopped cycles are characteristic of fahte. 

Within the remaining material we encounter a similar pattern. In the fahte section of 73 
(de|l|me) seven of the nine cycles end in this way. The zencir pieces are somewhat less 
consistent, for while the proportion of cycles with final LLL is still high (46%), the distri¬ 
bution is uneven; but when we turn to the two pieces notated in vezn-i sagir we find, contrary 
to expectations, that the figure is even higher, at 63%;“ and even in 311, 325 and 338, 
notated in vezn-i asgar us-sagir, where such cycles are mainly (sub)section final, the overall 
incidence is still 38%. As with some of the cycles previously discussed, these final three 
pieces exhibit a degree of surface complexity that prevents a simple quantification of 
formulaic content in terms of the familiar articulations associated with the vezn-i kebir corpus. 
Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that if these were rhythmically reducedpro rata (so that 
a cycle could now be examined in terms, say, of a series of ten equal cells of four quarter 
time units each) the level of correspondence would be found to be quite high: some simi¬ 
larities are in any case immediately apparent, such as the initial rising four-note scale that 
appears so frequently in 325; and comparison between 338 and 343, its vezn-i kebir counter¬ 
part, shows how some of the surface complexity could be reduced for purposes of analysis. 
But not all: 311 serves as a reminder that although the preference for end-stopping helps 
preserve the unity of the cycle, the disintegrative effects of rhythmic subdivision noted else¬ 
where can also be felt in fahte, being manifested particularly in the (yet again) sequential 
passages in Mb 1-2 and 4-5, where the repeated four time-unit phrase cuts across the cycle 
boundary. 


j.O.i I auyeK 

Preceding fahte to begin zencir is the most common cycle by far, dUyek, which appears alone 
in the following pieces: 

25-30 34-40, 42-3, 69, 71, 74-5, 83-8, 90-1, 100, 105-7, 112. 115, 130- 
2 135. 138-9. 141, 147, 163-5, 169, 176-7, 182-6, 189, 194, 196-7, 199, 

204 206, 210, 213-4, 223, 230, 235, 276, 282, 287, 291. 293, 295, 299- 
301, 305, 310, 314-5, 318, 326-7. 341 

Excluding the problematic 282, which is Identical with 218, defined as in the 16 lime-unit 
cycle muhammes, the total is 81, so that nearly a quarter of the whole instrumental repertoire 

102 e.g. 24 Hla 3.58 Ht 1, 211 M 3,4, 226 Mb 3, Me 3. 

103 Although it might be argued that the prevalence of end-stopped cycles in 296, the longest and most 
complex of the klilliyac pieces, is in part attributable lo the need, within a brief exposition of each makam, to 
give due emphasis to medially as well as cadentialiy prominent notes. 


is accounted for by this cycle alone. Notated in vezn-i sagir are 287, 291, 293, 295, 299, 
300, 305, 310, 314-5, 326-7, and in vezn-i asgar us-saglr 301, with the remainder, as usual 
the vast majority, in vezn-i kebir. Of these the following 16 pieces, comprising a total of 
1016 cycles, may be taken as a representative sample: 25, 29.'** 36, 40, 71, 85, 90, 106, 
130.*“ 138, 163, 176, 184, 196, 206 and 235. 

TTie pattern of percussions in dUyek; 

d t 0 t d 0 t 0 

points to a likely 4 -f 4 cell division, which in turn would suggest that despite the great 
increase in the amount of material to be considered it might be accounted for by a relatively 
small number of formulae. The presumption of a 4 + 4 division is supported most obviously 
by the melodic characteristics of (sub)section-final cycles, of which the sample contains 136. 
These align themselves broadly with the cadence patterns of the other common cycles dis¬ 
cussed above, at least to the extent that by far the most common formula used to end the cycle 
is LLL (which with 89 occurrences constitutes 65% of the sample), followed by its variant 
FRL (9 occurrences): and a further indication is the fact that the common descending cadence 
formula in which the attack on the finalis occurs in the fourth time unit before the last 
(yielding FLLLL) Is much less important In'this sample of dUyek pieces than it is in other 
cycles, occurring only nine times, and it is consequently less easy than elsewhere to make a 
case for alternative perceptions of the basic structure of the cycle. But although it seems clear 
Chat the 4 -b 4 cell structure must be regarded as the norm, the sample also contains 176 cycles 
where time unit 5 is not marked by an attack, so that the divide between the two constituent 
cells is elided, and this is a number sufficiently large to wanant such cycles being considered 
as a separate group. 

There remain 840 cycles where there is no such elision, and these will be examined first. 
The preferred material of dUyek may be deemed to consist in the first instance of those con¬ 
figurations which occur here at least 17 times (each one accounting therefore for a minimum 
of 2% of the sample). Accordingly, for cell 2 the basic formulaic stock includes 12 con¬ 
figurations involving, if any, only moves to an adjacent pitch. These are listed in table 20, 
which distinguishes (sub)section-final cycles (column 1) from others (column 2): 


1 2 

LLL 89 100 

FRL 9 44 

RRR 43 

LFF 40 

FRF 28 

FRR 24 


1 2 

LFL 1 65 

FFF 4 49 

RRL I 41 

LRL 32 

FFL 27 

RFF 19 


Table 20 


104 Omined from the loulcountare H2a 3-5, where the reading is uncertain. 

105 Here H3 switches to semai, and will therefore be disregarded. 
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They account for 73% of the material, and if we add to them the 22 occurrences of various 
manifestations of the breakage formula, and note the presence of variants and of several other 
configurations recognized as standard elsewhere, it becomes clear that the general level of 
formulaicity is comparable with that found in the other major cycles. 

Similarly in cell 1. Here, if a parallel exclusion is made of the 77 cycles in which the 
onset of cell 1 is not marked by an attack, the comparable figures for configurations involv¬ 
ing, if any. only moves to an adjacent pib:h are: 

UL 100 RFF 98 

RRR 80 LLR 65 

LRL 45 RFR 39 

LFL 30 FFF 29 

RLF 22 LLF 21 

FRR 20 FFR 18 

RRL 17 

Table 21 

These account for 62% of the sample, and if we add to them variants"* and other known 
formulae, the figure again becomes comparable with that found in the other major cycles, and 
although it is clear that there is rather more diversity in cell 1 than in cell 2 the difference is 
not sufficiently marked to point, as in berefjan, to contrasting zones of greater and lesser 
formulaicity. That this is so is underlined by the equally formulaic nature of the 153 cycles 
where the onset of cell 1 is marked by an attack but not that of cell 2."" Here 70% of the 
material can be assigned to the four formulaic complexes displayed in ex. 60. In the 
first—which with 66 occurrences is by far the most common—the interval between time units 
6 and 7 is preponderantly rising, most frequently a third or a fourth. The second is a familiar 
cadence formula. The third and fourth are sufficiently similar to be regarded as a single com¬ 
plex, but as presented the fourth may more clearly be seen as relatable to the general rising- 
falling fourth formula (ex. 25). This appears quite frequently in dUyek, sometimes in the 
gapped form with an initial rising fourth, usually within a single cell, or, as here, in the filled- 
out scalar form spread over a whole cycle (or more), and In addition to the 25 occuirences of 
the complex given in ex. 60 a further 30 instances of different configurations occur else¬ 
where. (Also covering a whole cycle is the fairly common rising formula (ex. 24), which 
with variants occurs 19 times in the sample as a whole, although it is not evenly spread, 
being concentrated In a relatively small number of pieces.) 

106 Particularly common are variants of LLR(LLR.r, where jr= 3,4 or 3) and RFF (R3FF). 

107 There are thus 23 cycles in which the onset of neither cell is marked by an attack. In relation to tOO (not 
part of the sample) Feldman has noted (op. cil.. p. 398) that many cycles can be read as 3 3 + 2, and makes 
the astute observation that this ('aceml) piece may represent an Anatolian and Azerbayjani folk idiom not 
recognized by the Ottoman art-music tradition. But there do not seem to be any examples of this phenomenon 
in the sample; the cycles in which the second cell is not marked by an ^tack are too scattered to characterize 
any single piece, and even when they are quite concentrated, as in 71, where there are 25 such cycles, not more 
than 10 can be thought of in terms of 3 + 3 + 2. Moreover, one may note that the cycles in question in 100 
do not employ the formulae listed in ex. 60. 
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There remain to be considered the 77 cycles in which the onset of cell 1 is not marked by an 
attack. If, as hitherto, this feature were disregarded, there would be no other reason for 
isolating them as a group; they can be accounted for in the same way as the remaining dUyek 
material. What is interesting about them is the way they tend to be positioned more frequent¬ 
ly towards the beginning and end of (sub)sections. There are no fewer than 18 instances of 
this feature occurring in cycle 2, thus producing the effect of a melodic unit spanning the first 
two cycles, particulariy in those pieces that begin with fanfare-like passages, where the effect 
is reinforced by melodic closure at the end of the fourth cycle as well as the second;‘“ and 
although less frequent, we also encounter at the end of (sub)sectlons a parallel linkage 
between the penultimate and final cycles to produce an extended cadential passage.'®’ 

Elsewhere, however, the evidence of tables 20 and 21 suggests that whatever the linkages 
between cells and even cycles there were rather different formulaic preferences in cells 1 and 
2. Thus setting aside the ubiquitous LLL, of chose listed the most common in table 21 is the 
least common in table 20, and each contains four or five entries absent from the other. It 
might be thought that consideration of the remainder of the dUyek corpus would temper this 
conclusion, but a survey of a second random sample of six pieces (75, 83, 84(a), 86, 87 and 
88, yielding 535 cycles)"* broadly reinforces It, even If the incidence of Individual formulae 
inevitably varies. Thus considering only cell 1, we find that the foimulae listed in table 21 
account for 69% of the material (actually an even higher proportion chan in the original 
sample), but that the incidence of two, FFF and RFR, is insignificant, while a further two 
formulae not included in table 21, LFF and FLF, are so common that if added the proportion 

108 25 Hla, H3c, 29 HI a 2, 106 H la and Ma, Some of the other instances are accounted for by subsequent 
repetition of this material. The effect Is particularly pronounced in 130, even if only H2a begins with a 
fanfare-like passage. 

109 As in 25 H3a, 40 Ma and d, 90 Me (where there is no initial attack in three of the four cycles), 130 Me, 
and in the iniemat cadences of 106 H3b. 

110 In drawing upon this second corpus no distinction will be made between those cycles in which the onset 
of a cell is marked by an attack and those in which it Is not. 
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accounted for would go up to 79%. It may be noted that as neither of these occurs in table 
20, it would appear that enlarging the amount of material considered does not appear to have 
the effect of reducing the differences between the two cells. 

Further differences appear if we turn to an examination of combinatory preferences. Thus 
if we consider both samples together and take one of the formulae listed for both cells, RFF, 
we find that where it occurs in cell 1 the most common continuations, which account for no 
less than 83% of the total, are: 


dOyek 

There are, obviously, a number of common elements: most of the formulae in ex. 62 appear 
in ex. 61, and it is significant that the initial pitch of all the more frequent formulae in ex. 61 
and of all those in ex, 62 is one step below the final pitch of the preceding RFF. Never¬ 
theless, it is unlikely to be simply a function of differences in the size of the sample that the 
position of RFF in the cycle appears to affect the degree of predictability of what might 
follow. That this is so is reinforced by comparison with a further common formula, RRR, 
where Che contrast in incidence as between cells 1 and 2 is rather less. Here the equivalent 
continuations are as follows: 


J J J J I 10 

J~J J^l 3 

LllT “ 


Example 61 

while the most common continuations when it appears in cell 2 are as follows: 


- ^rrn \ ® 
tazr ’ 

Example 63 


ITT} I 



14 


hUTL s 

1 j. .3 1J J 

1 J J J J 2 

jj ^ J J 2 

[JJJ] 4 


htm 3 



Example 62 


— = 

I tJH; ‘ 

Example 64 
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Those listed in ex. 63 account for over two thirds of the sample, but those in ex. 64 for less 
than half, so that although there are, again, a number of common elements, it is clear that the 
continuation after RRR when it appears in cell 2 is less predictable than when it appears in 
cell 1, and particularly significant is the absence from ex. 64 of what is by far the most 
frequent fonnuta in ex. 63. 

Common to both, on the other hand, is the frequent occurrence of a following descent 
(whether articulated as FFF, FLF or FFL). In other words, we are faced here with various 
manifestations of the rising-falling fourth formulae (ex. 25), Also quite common is the rising 
formula, which in its most usual manifestation (ex. 24) fits exactly one dUyek cycle, and with 
variants appears in six of the sample pieces, sometimes being used repeatedly. 

In the most general terms, it may be said that the remaining vezn-i kebir pieces conform to 
the picture suggested by the sample, and it certainly seems to be the case that the profile of 
formulas would not need significant amendment if account were also taken of them. But if 
the dominant impression created so far is of a homogeneous group, consideration of melodic 
density suggests that there is nevertheless a spread sufficiently wide to point, not perhaps to a 
an internal line of cleavage, but certainly to well-differentiated extremes that are typologically 
distinct. Thus the average number of pitch changes per cycle'" within the sample varies from 
3.7 (in 25) up to 8 (in 184), and even higher figures can be found elsewhere: 9.8 in 27, for 
example, while 74 has as many as 10.8, and what characterizes the latter pieces is frequent 
rhythmic subdivision of time units, a feature sometimes wholly lacking from many of the 
others. When pieces at the two ends of the spectmm are juxtaposed, the impression is of an 
augmentation/diminution relationship: if the rhythmic values in 74 were doubled it would 
acquire a physiognomy similar to that of, say, 71, and vice versa if the rhythmic values of 71 
were halved; it is as if, in relation to the same percussion underlay and, one must assume, 
the same normative tempo range, quite different melodic gears could be engaged, and it is 
against this background that should beset the alternative versions proposed for 84 and 318 in 
Part i, so that apart from the specific comparison with the ‘AU Ufki version of the latter, the 
original versions give the impression, despite not being at the very bottom of the pitch-change 
scale, of having slipped from one gear to the other. 

It might be expected that reinforcement of this contrastive perception of the vezn-i kebir 
corpus could be drawn from the pieces in the other codes, where the greater possibilities of 
rhythmic subdivision allows greater melodic density. But as the first piece, 287, demon¬ 
strates, these possibilities be used for little more than supplying greater precision, and 
particularly for specifying / 3 where the vezn-i kebir code is forced to substitute . The 
general impression it conveys, supported by a middle-of-the-range average of seven pitch 
changes per cycle, is of a piece that lies comfortably between the two extremes. Most of the 
others could also be similarly characterized, so that only 291, 310 and 301 (in vezn-i asgar 
us-sagir), stand out in terms of melodic density. Of particular interest in this respect is 291, 
where we find that the average number of pitch changes per cycles in H2d and e, 9.2, 
contrasts with 5.4 in Hlc, so that although neither is at an extreme end of the range, they do 
point to the possibility of combining within the same piece zones of significantly greater and 
lesser density, with the result that the notion of a change of gear may also be thought of as 

111 On the basis of the first ten cycles in each piece. 
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applying internally as well. 

With diiyek we reach the end of the survey of cycles with fewer than 16 time units, and 
before passing on to muhammes and the even longer cycles it may be opportune to review the 
distribution of formulae encountered so far. For the most common framework, the cell of 
four time units, the 27 possible configurations (with any moves being restricted to adjacent 
pitches) is listed in table 8. Of these, five (RLL, RLR, RFL, FLR and LFR) fait to occur 
with sufficient frequency in any of the cycles so far considered to warrant being considered 
as part of the formulaic stock, while another seven (RFR, RLF, LLR, FLL, LRR, RRF, 
LRI^ only occur with sufficient frequency in one cycle. This suggests a general avoidance of 
what have been listed as the variants of LLL, and of most of the group comprising xLL and 
LLt. If the twelve configurations listed are omitted from the original layout of table 8 and 
those which occur frequently in every cycle are indicated in bold we have: 

LLL FRL 

LRL 

LLF LFL 

RRL 

LFF FFL FLF 

RRR 

FFF 

FRR 

FFR FRF RFF 

The majority of those that remain are therefore prominent in some of the cycles that have been 
scrutinized but not in others, as follows; 

FRR is prominent in all cycles except bereffan; 

RFF in all except 5 enber; 

LFL in all except devr-i kebir; 

LRL in all except 5 enber and fahte; 

FFR and LLF in all except devr-i kebir and devr-i revan; 

FFL in all except devr-l revan and fahte. 

FLF and RRL are each prominent in three of the six cycles. 

FRL and FRF are prominent only in devr-i kebir and dUyek. 

The equivalent possible configurations for cells of three time units are only nine in 
number, and it is therefore hardly surprising to find that all attain prominence in one or more 
cycles, but again there are considerable contrasts in distribution. As has been noted, one of 
the most glaring is that between berefjan and semai, the former avoiding RL and FL, the 
latter giving prominence to them. Other differences that characterize one cycle as against 
another have been dealt wittt already, with attention also being paid to preferences in rhythmic 
articulation. 
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3.6.12 muhammes 

There are 18 pieces in this cycle: 

63-7, 70, 72, 82, 137, 218, 221, 274, 285, 292, 294, 316, 344, 349 

of which 285 and 316 are notated in vezn-i sagir, 294 in vezn-i asgar us-sagir, and the 
remaining 15 in vezn-i kebir. Problematic in dUyek was 282, because identical with 218, 
defined as in muhammes,"' and one may also point Co the change of mind indicated by the 
heading of 70, where an original dllyek entry has been crossed out in favour of muhammes; 
and if account is taken of the earlier versions recorded by ‘Aii Ufki further such confusions 
arise, for not only does he similarly assign two pieces which for Cantemlr are in muhammes 
(137 and 316) to dUyek, he also assigns a third (292) to another 16 time-unit cycle, fer‘[-i 
muhammes]. These pieces will be discussed later, as will 72, for which Part i provides 
alternative transcriptions, with the result that the set of vezn-i kebir pieces to be considered 
initially is reduced to ten (63-7,82,221, 274,344 and 349). 

The pattern of percussions, in which only one time unit is not marked by an attack, is 
rather atypical: 

d t te- d d d t te- d t te- d t 0 tk tk 

but it certainly suggests an initial 8 + 8 division, and there are, indeed, a number of (sub)- 
sections which appear to consist of an odd-number aggregation of half cycles.'" One may 
also posit, by analogy with the equation of final /t 0 tk tk/ with a four time-unit cell in other 
cycles, a primary subdivision of the second half into 4 + 4, and as die initial 8 begins with the 
same pattern of percussions that defines the first cell of the second half it would follow that 
the overall melodic structure is likely to be articulated in terms of 4 + 4 + 4 + 4. That such is 
indeed the case is indicated fairly conclusively by the low incidence of pitches sustained 
across these postulated cell boundaries: a random sample of 25 cycles"' yielded just two 
instances for cells 1-2, two for 2-3 and none for 3-4. Both the 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 division and the 
possibility of melodic blocks stretching over multiples of eight rather than 16 time units point 
to a degree of congruence between muhammes and ddyek, and thereby render more 
explicable the occasional hesitations over rhythmic identiftcation, hesitations which suggest, 
in turn, a degree of coincidence between the two in compositional strategy, so that it would 
hardly be surprising if the formulaic preferences in muhammes were to echo those encoun¬ 
tered in dUyek (and be reinforced by the same rhythmic articulations of cadence material), and 
just as different formulae come to the fore in the two cells of dUyek, one might expect to find 
in muhammes similarities between cells 1 and 3 as contrasted with 2 and 4. 

The ten pieces under consideration yield a total of 201 cycles. Taking account in the first 
instance only those configurations occurring in no fewer than 4 pieces, we find that in cell 4 

112 One might have expected Cantemlr's first index to shed some light, e.g. by entering 282 io the nd- 
mevcud column and thereby possibly pointing to different lines of transmission, but in the event 282 is 
located (p. 120) in the mevcud column (although with the page number oddly repeated in (he margin, as if it 
were a later addition) while 218 is absent (the entry for it being added in a cruder later hand beneath). 

113 See (he discussion of 63 in Parti. 

114 The first five in each of 66,64. 82,274 and 349. 


the basic formulaic stock consists, with variants, of the six listed in table 22, which 
distinguishes (sub)sectlon-flnal cycles (column 1) from others (column 2). All involve, if 
any, only moves to an adjacent pitch: 


LLL 53 21 

FRL 7 4 

RRR 2 7 


FFL 3 21 

LFL 2 9 

FFF 0 14 


Table 22 

These six account for 71% of the material, so that it is clear already that the general level of 
formulaicity is at least comparable with that found elsewhere. With regard to parallels with 
dUyek in particular, it may be noted that all six occur among the 12 listed in table 20 for cell 2 
of dUyek, of which most frequent are LLL, LFL, FFF, FRL and RRR. 

The corresponding figures for cell 3 are: 

RFF 24 

LFL 13 

LLF 11 

FFR 9 

FRF 5 


LLL 33 

FLF 13 

FFF 12 

FRR 9 

LFF 6 


Table 23 

These account for 67% of the sample. Comparison with the equivalent figures for dUyek 
listed in table 21 suggests a slightly lesser degree of congruence; the two most common 
configurations are the same in each, but the next four in dUyek fail to appear among the 
remaining eight for muhammes, from which it would follow that the formulaic concatena¬ 
tions found most typical of diiyek are unlikely to be encountered with similar frequency in 
muhammes, and where the two exhibit similar preferences within a given cell there still may 
not be a corresponding combinatorial match. Thus if we take most common combinations in 
cells 3 and 4 of muhammes involving cycle-final LLL and FFL; 
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we find on the one hand a very close match with the equivalent preferences in dUyek cycles 
with LLL in cell 2, while on the other there are no combinations with FFL in cell 2 that occur 
with sufficient frequency to be considered standard concatenations, and certainly not the 
pairings found typical of muhatnmes. 

For cell 2 the most common configurations are: 


LLL 23 

LFL 17 

LFF 10 

RRR 7 


FFF 20 

LRL 15 

FLF 9 

FFL 7 


Table 24 


These account for 54% of the sample. In comparison with table 22 we find that FFL is 
considerably reduced, while there are three new entries, LRL, LFF and FLF. But this, 
together with the lower percentage, is not necessarily to be interpreted as meaning that cell 2 
is less formulaic. What we encounter, rather, is greater variability. To be noted is that table 
24 includes five of the six entries in table 22, omitting only FRL, which appears more fre¬ 
quently as a cadential formula. 

For cell 1, finally, we have: 

LLL 30 RRR 30 

LLF 20 LLR 16 

FRR 14 LRR 8 

LFL 7 RRL 6 

Table 25 

These account for 65% of the sample, virtually the same as cell 3, so that there seems to be a 
slight suggestion of a pattern similar to that discerned in bereffan whereby the level of 
predictability dips at a certain point (here in cell 2) and then rises again to reach a peak at the 
end of the cycle. Nevertheless, what might be predicted for cell 1, that is, the range of 
preferred formulae, does not tally very closely with that for cell 3: none of the entries in the 
right-hand column of table 25 appear in table 23; conversely, two of the four most common 
entries in table 23, RFF and FLF, fail to appear here; and also to be noted is a preference for 
RRR in cell 1 as against FFF in cell 3. What we do find is a somewhat greater degree of 
correspondence with cell 1 in dUyek, for among the formulae listed in table 25 only LRR is 
absent from table 21, and while four of the wider range of formulae listed for dUyek fail to 
appear here, one, RFF, occurs eight times in the muhatnmes corpus and was only excluded 
from table 25 because it is confined to just three pieces. On the basis of this sample, then, it 
appears that although certain differences can be detected between muhammes and dUyek, both 
in the formulas preferred in certain cells and in the concatenations thereof, these are not so 
clear-cut as to provide a mechanism whereby a piece can be securely assigned to one or the 
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other. Nor is there anything distinctive in the use of the other standard features: the rising- 
falling fourth complex occurs fairiy frequently, spaced over four or, more usually, eight time 
units; and the rising formulae is infrequent, but does appear. Breakage, on the other hand, is 
absent. But since it is also absent from many dUyek pieces nothing follows from these 
observations save the obvious: that the hesitations and occasional lack of agreement as to 
whether a given piece should be assigned to muhammes or dUyek are grounded in the fact 
that it may well fail to exhibit sufficient markers pointing to one as against the other. 

Examination of the pieces in question, 70,137, 218 and 316 only serves to confirm this. 
(137 and 316, it may be recalled, were assigned by ‘Ali Ufki to dUyek; 218 is twin to the 
dUyek piece 282, while in the heading of 70 Cantemir struck out the duyek identification in 
favour of muhammes.) Melodic density averages offer no clarification; compared with the 
range found in the sample for the first group given below in table 26 there is nothing unto¬ 
ward among these four: 70 is right at the upper end (its 15.5 density being in fact marginally 
outside the range), while 137 and 218 are towards the lower end, with 316 a little higher. It 
might be thought, in the light of the above findings concerning the distribution of formulae, 
that a rather better diagnostic tool would be provided by their incidence in cell 3, where 
certain differences between muhammes and dUyek have been encountered, but in the event 
the results are inconclusive. Ignoring LLL and RFF, common to both, we find that each 
piece usually contains (and at a level of incidence, given the frequency of internal repetition, 
unlikely to be statistically significant) formulae preferred in muhammes alongside others 
.preferred in dUyek, and yet others common In both. 218, for example, has three instances of 
LLR, common in dliyek but not in muhammes, two of LLF, common in both, and one each 
of LFF and FRF. common in muhammes but not in dtiyek; and 137 contains alongside 
formulae common to both four instances of FFL, common to neither. Nor do these four 
pieces show any further pointers towards muhammes by exhibiting the formulaic concate¬ 
nations involving cycle-final FFL given in ex. 65: FFL appears in cell 4 in 137 and 218, but 
only once in conjunction with one of the three preceding formulae listed. Everything points, 
in short, to a degree of undecidability, the lack of any clear set of melodic-rhythmic indi¬ 
cators that would provide unequivocal differentiation meaning that an even number of 4 + 4 
dliyek cycles could be superimposed on half as many 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 muhammes cycles 
without apparent dislocation, or vice versa."’ 

As before, the incidence of the formulae listed for each cel! conceals considerable 
differences within the vezn-i kebir group, with a particularly low level being exhibited by 274 
and 344. Not unexpectedly, this correlates with differences in melodic density, and at this 
point we may also begin to take account of the pieces notated in the other codes, 285 and 316 
(in vezn-i sagir), and 294 (in vezn-i asgar us-sagir). If we place 274 and 344 with these 
(forming column 2), and compare them with a comparable selection of pieces from the re¬ 
mainder of the first vezn-i kebir group (forming column 1), we obtain the following, which 
represents the average for the first ten cycles in each piece:"’ 

115 Accordingly, it might well be argued that Caniimir's original assignment of 70 to dtiyek would be 
preferable, at least to the extent that it avoids having an asymmetric total of two and a half cycles in Me. 

116 Omitting 221 Ma, which consists of one-and-a-half cycles, and the following teslim, which is a repeat of 
earlier material. 
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72 8.4 

67 9.2 

63 12 

221 12.7 

65 14.1 

349 15.4 


316 12.1 

344 13.8 

285 16.2 

274 16.5 

294 22 


argument that rejecting it requires Cantemir at least to have been unorthodox in his notation, 
on the grounds that, as with dUyek, the melodic movement in some pieces In muhammes 
may have proceeded at half the speed found elsewhere.”* 

Another case in which a second version has been given is 292, but this is not quite 
parallel. The original is, rather, a piece exhibiting sporadic internal changes of gear (so that 
although the pitch-change average varies from 8.8 in H2 to 13.5 in Hlb it does not go 
beyond the range observed elsewhere), and the primary motive for proposing a similar alter¬ 
native is to be found in the version by ‘Ali Ufki, for whom it is in fer‘, to which we may 
now turn. 


Table 26 

As these figures suggest, the pieces in column 2 are a mixed bunch. The most straight¬ 
forward is 316, in which, as elsewhere, the vezni-i sagir code is used primarily to specify 
rather than J~3 ; otherwise there is nothing to differentiate it from the vezn-i kebir 
group. 344 and 274 are later additions: they are both modally atypical, and it is therefore 
hardly surprising to find that their rhythmic organization also deviates somewhat from the 
norms previously observed, although this is not to say in relation to melodic structure that 
they break free in any significant-way from the general formulaic preferences of the reper¬ 
toire. The question is, rather, one of pace, areas of stasis (there are several LLL cells) 
contrasting with passages dominated by rhythmically subdivided time units (which con¬ 
sidered separately would yield a much higher pitch-change average), so that we again seem to, 
be confronted with internal changes of gear. 285 exhibits rather similar characteristics, 
although the rhythmically subdivided areas are more evenly distributed. Analysed in terms of 
cells of two rather than four time units, the formulaic content of this material may be seen to 
be high, although Inevitably differently distributed, and with many cycles being clearly 
divided into balancing halves variously by parallelism, repetition and end-stopping, the 
general effect beneath the rather busier surface is of structural congruity with the vezn-i kebir 
majority.'” The remaining piece, 294, is the only one notated in vezn-i asgar us-sagir and, 
not unexpectedly, has the highest pitch-change average. But as with 285 there is nothing 
unusual about the patterning within the cycles, and as with similar cases in beref$an and devr- 
i kebir one may correlate the tendency towards greater rhythmic subdivision (probably 
accompanied by retardation) with an increasing stress on end-stopped halves, the second cell 
frequently providing either a caesura or an area of relative stasis. 

Viewed in this light the alternative proposed for 72, in which rhythmic sub-division is 
also frequent, begins to look rather less attractive. But it is legitimate to argue that what may 
be a quite lace development provoked by incipient retardation should not be taken into account 
when considering an earlier piece, and as far as 72b is concerned those cycles where the first 
half is not end-stopped (especially those in which the division is elided) do no more than 
relocate a feature that occurs at the end of a cycle in 72a, which is itself somewhat unusual in 
its rhythmic organization. The original is to be defended, rather, apart from the obvious 


117 The general emphasis or a regular 8 + 8 makes the one subversive deviation ail the more significant, die 
division (by repetidon) of the two cycles of Md into 10 + 10 + (8 + 4). 


3.6.13 fer- 

There are three pieces in this cycle; 

68, 329 and 336. 

68 is notated in vezn-i kebir, the other two in vezn-i asgar us-sagir. 

The pattern of percussions: 

dOtekedOtOdtddtOteke 
underlines the derivation from muhammes signalled by the fuller form of the name of this 
cycle, fer‘-i muhammes. and as shown in ex. 2 (3.3.2) it is almost identical with that of the 
first half of muhammes, thus suggesting either that the two should be considered to stand in a 
broad 2 : 1 tempo relationship (with two fer' cycles corresponding to one muhammes cycle) 
or that the ratio should apply in reverse to the tempo of the percussion underlay (so that the 
two cycles would be equal in length). It may be noted that on the latter hypothesis there 
would be no need to assume the value 1 = (instead of the normal vezn-i kebir 1 = »f>) for 
68; all values would be doubled, converting the transcription from 16/16 to 16/8. In 329 and 
336, on the other hand, where the transcriptions reflect the durations implied by the vezn- 
iasgar us-sagir code, the switch to 16/8 would create considerable difficulties, and for the 
moment we may proceed on the basis that the relationship of melody to percussion underlay 
given in the transcriptions is satisfactory. 

Accepting, by analogy with the concluding /t 0 tk Ik/ of other cycles, that the final /t 0 te 
ke/ is to be construed as a cell it is difficult to come to any conclusion other than that we are 
faced here with another 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 cycle, and this internal segmentation appears with 
exemplary clarity in ali three pieces. They supply a total of 56 cycles, which would hardly be 
enough to draw conclusions about formulaic preferences even they had been in the same 
code, and in general there are insufficient features shared by all three to make It possible to 
define characteristics of the fer‘ repertoire. The one exception, hardly surprisingly, is pro¬ 
vided by the high incidence of end stopping (whether the cycle is (sub)section final or not). 


118 To which may be added chat lampering with the original by halving the length of cycles means (and this 
is a point unacknowledged in the discussion in Part i) that the equivalent for Mb, which consists of three 
cycles, is a subsection of a cycle and a half. The phenomenon of half cycles may not be particularly rare, but 
it is hardly a recommendation to have to produce one. 
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In 68 cell 4 is LLL in every cycle but one, in the great majority of cycles in 329 we have 

either LLL or its variant FRL, while although not as predominant in 336 there are still ten 

Instances of LLL or its variants. LLL also appears in cells 1 and 2 in 68, and in ceil 1 in 336, 

but not in 329, where the dominant configuration (ignoring slight rhythmic alterations) is 

FRR which, conversely, appears in 68 but not in 336, where the most frequent configuration ; 

is LLF. All these figure prominently in cells 4 and 1 respectively of muhammes, but no such I 

match can be detected in celts 2 and 3. In cell 3 of fer' there is, if anything, a preference for ! 

the shape xFF, and in cell 2 one may note in a number of cycles a rising interval, a third in 

336, a fourth in 68, and in 329 variously a second, fourth, fifth or octave. But it would be 

unwise to attach too much importance to what may be chance similarities: there is insufficient , 

evidence to establish clear lines of demarcation on a cell-by-cell basis between muhammes ; 

and fer', and certainly nothing in this profile of features beyond the least indicative element of : 

all, frequent end stopping, could help elucidate ‘AliUflci's ascription of 292 to fer‘. 

We may now turn to the remaining longer cycles of more than 16 time units: darb-i fetih, i 

hafif, havi, nlm sakil. remel and sakil. With these, rather than embark on the extremely i 

tedious process of examining each presumed cell separately we may begin by looking at ■ 

broader patterns of melodic behaviour, and especially the way in which prominent nodes are j 

signalled. Among the cycles examined above one may note a broad distinction in this respect , 

between those in which the onset of certain cells tends to be marked positively by being ; 

associated with a tong note (i.e. with an attack on a pitch sustained for two or more time 
units), and those in which it does not, so that the tendency is then for ceil divisions to be 
marked more usually by end-stopping (and onset might be described as being marked nega¬ 
tively, that is, by being associated with a short note that recommences melodic motion after 
the cadence-like closure of the long note with which the preceding cell terminates). Sympto- | 

matic of this distinction is the contrast between the most frequent rhythmic articulation of the j 

melody in the opening of beref§an and one of the commonest patterns found in semai: j 

J > I J ;■ I J i 

> 1 J* J I ^ 

But such clear contrasts are rare, and cycles containing the first type in any case also use the ^ 

second, so that in beref§an, for example, the end-stopping of the final cell in the cycles is no t 

less standard than elsewhere. Nevertheless, it is clear that the first type predominates in the 
first two cells of beref§an and, allowing for variant surface realizations, it is also charac¬ 
teristic of devr-i kebir, while in devr-l revan the balance between the two is reasonably even. 

Similarly in ?enber and fahte, but with the other common cycles devoid of triple cells (he 
balance swings a little towards the second type. In cell 1 of dUyek there are slightly more 
cases of Initial rather than final long notes, but there is definitely a tendency for cycles to be 
more frequently end-stopped than not,"’ and the same pattern may be observed in the 16 

119 Six of the twelve most common configurations listed in table 20 for cell 2 end with a long note (L; 
rri LFL, FRL, RRL, LRL and FFL), accounting between them for 49» of the sample, whereas very few 
are only Initially long. 
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time-unit muhammes. This is frequently divisible into two halves (8 + 8), but the behaviour 
of each in not identical: cell 4 is predominantly end-stopped, but In cell 2 as well as in cell 3 
there are as many cycles with an initial long note as with a final one, and in cell I there are 
twice as many, so that the predominant effect is of a cycle that is both initially signalled and 
end-stopped. Whether or not the beginning of the longer cycles is similarly marked it may 
certainly be expected, especially when (sub)sections now consist only of occasionally two 
but more usually a single cycle, that they will be predominantly end-stopped: the interesting 
question is how they are organized internally. 

3.6.14 nim sakil 

We may begin consideration of this last group with the shortest, nim sakil, which has 24 time 
units. This rare cycle appears in just one piece, 308, in vezn-i sagir (although as the capacity 
of this code to specify dotted and other rhythmic subdivisions is only sparingly used little 
would have been lost by a representation In vezn-i kebir). As already noted, the first 18 of its 
24 time units are identical with the first 18 of sakil, from which it is obviously derived. The 
percussion pattern points to a division into five cells of four or six time units: 

d 0 te ke 
d 0 te ke te ke 

d 0 te ke d 0 t 0 0 0 te ke te ke 

thus yielding the structure 4 + 6 + 4 + 6 + 4. The evidence of 308 suggests that this is 
broadly justifiable, but considered alone the melody is better accounted for by 4 + 6 -i- 6 + (4 
+ 4), with the final 6 + (4 + 4) being clearly indicated by the shape of the sequentially 
repeated cadence formula in cycles 2, 8, 10 and 12. if we use * and * to represent pitches 
sustained over two and four time units respectively (whatever the number of attacks), their 
distribution is as follows: 

cell 1 

cycle 1,3 
2,4 

5 * 

6 

7. 9, 11 

8 * 

10 . 12 • 

Table 27 

This clearly shows a tendency towards cadential end-stopping in the second cell which points 
towards an underlying [4 + 6] + [6 + (4 + 4)] division suggestive of mirror symmetry on 
either side of a caesura. Also evident is the length marking. In eight cycles, of the onset of 
cel! 2. Cells 3 and 4, in contrast, have no comparable physiognomy, while the uniformity in 
cell 5 is attributable to the fact that the even-numbered cycles are all (sub)section final, each 
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REMEL 


one using the same mahur-type cadence formula. 

The melodic language is evidently highly formulaic, but there is Insufficient material to 
justify a cell-by-cell analysis. At most one might note the occurrence in five cycles of either 
LFLFL In cell 2 or LRLRL in cell 3. 

Also attributed to nim sakil, but by ‘Ali Ufki rather than Cantemir, is HI of 73 (degi§me). 
However, it is impossible to detect any resemblance between 308 and this single cycle apart 
from the marking of a disjunction (but with a shift of register rather than a length indication) 
between time units 4 and 5. It is clearly divided into halves, so that Instead of [4 + 6] + [6 + 
(4 + 4)) we have (4 + (4 + 4) + 4 + (4 + 4)], and without ‘Ali Ufki’s indication the tempta¬ 
tion would be to assume that it consists of two cycles of 9enber, the cycle of M, especially 
given the general resemblance between the beginning of HI and that of Me. But the fact that 
Cantemir specifics ^enber for M.Just as he specifies the changes in the following sections, 
implies that HI should be in some other cycle, even if he does not say which one. 
Consequently, we must assume either that Cantemir forgot to enter genber after the initial 
serhane and compensated by putting it in after miMzime, which was still in the same cycle 
(the changes only beginning later), or, more simply, that the pattern of internal organization 
suggested by 308 for nim sakil was by no means the only possible one. 

3.6.15 remel 

Almost as rare as nim sakil. remel appears in just two pieces; 

277 and 278. 

Both are notated in vezn-i kebir, and the latter, by Cantemir himself, is a naitre of the 
former. The sequence of percussions in remel: 

d 0 le ke d 0 te ke te ke d 0 te ke 

dOtOtOdt ddtOtktk 

strongly suggests a division into two halves of 14 time units each, with cells of four and six 
time units distributed as follows; 4 + 6 + 4 / 6 + 4 + 4. On the other hand, save for 
one time unit in cell 4 it is also the case that the first four cells are identical with the first four 
cells of nim sakil, thus suggesting a different possible perception of the whole with which 
one would expect to be related a certain congruence between the two cycles in the rhythmic 
organization of the melody. But this, at least on the limited evidence available, is absent: tlw 
most obvious feature of the nim sakil piece, the cadential end-stopping of cell 2, appears in 
neither of the remel pieces. Even if no firm conclusions can be drawn, this suggests that in 
addition to length the two cycles may have been differentiated by contrasting melodic stra¬ 
tegies over the area where the percussion underlay is the same. For example, if one were to 
consider only 277 as representative it would appear that remel was marked by a tighter fit 
between melody and cell structure, as can again be seen by plotting, in table 28, the incidence 
of pitches of longer duration. Further, this evidence suggests that whereas nim sakil is 
characterized by end-stopping, particularly in cell 2, remel Is not; apart from the special case 
of end-stopping in cell 6. which is (sub)section final in seven of the nine cycles, we find a 
clear tendency towards cell-initial length (which Is of course also present in cell 6). The one 


cell 

cycle 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



Table 28 


cell where both features are completely absent is 5, and it could consequently be argued that 
for cells 4-6 the division 4 -H 6 + 4 would be just as appropriate: the argument for giving 
primacy to 6 + 4 + 4 would then rest on a different melodic criterion, namely that in most 
cycles last eight time units are more readily Identifiable as a cadence area than the last ten. 
Specifically, in all but one of the nine cycles cell 6 consists of LLL, and in four of the eight 
this is preceded by FFF, the two together evidently forming a cadential complex (FFFFLLL), 
while what may be identified as a second cadential complex covering the same area 
(FFrrrfLLL) occurs in a further three of the eight. 

In the other cells consisting of four time units, 1 and 3, the preferred formula is LFF, 
which appears five time in cell 1 and no fewer than seven times in cell 3. That a single 
contour should have such a high incidence is sufficient to suggest that the piece as a whole is 
highly formulaic, and in fact virtually everything can be accounted for in terms of formulae 
already detected in other cycles. There is, inevitably, greater varied' in the longer cells 2 and 
4, but even here one may note five Instances of an extended form of the fomula LFF noted 
for cells 1 and 3.‘“ Only in one cycle, H2b, is there a cell the onset of which is not marked 
by an attack, and if initial length marking were indeed the norm there is only one cycle that 
might be regarded as rhythmically untoward. This is, interestingly, HI, and it is not incon¬ 
ceivable that the composer was deliberately keeping the listener guessing before reaching the 
unequivocal rhythmic orthodoxies of remel in the third cell of M, the beginning of which 
maintains the suspense. 

If such suggestions seem wayward, at least to the extent that they take no account of the 
evidence of the companion piece in remel, it may be simply observed that as one of the 
compositions attributed to Cantemir himself one would expect 278 to be more resistant to 
ready characterization, and immediately clear about it is that after the first cycle, partly 
modelled on that of 277, its cell structure begins to diverge, as can be seen from table 29, 
which covers the remainder of the piece (and adds -, normally placed after, but in the case of 
cell 6 placed before, to represent a one time-unit extension of the same pitch without a 
separate attack): 


120 Three insiance of LFFFF, one of LFFFR and one of LFFFR3. 
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cell 

cycle 2 

3 = 6 


REMEL 



HAFiF 

3'6.16 hafif 

There are, ostensibly, 13 pieces in this cycle; 

94, 114, 145, 155-6. 187, 203, 205, 219, 224-5, 232 and 288. 



Table 29 

Thus ignoring the virtual identity in cell 6, which is (sub)section final in nine of the eleven 
cycles here, we find a considerable difference In distribution when set against that of table 28. 
No great importance need be attached to the reduction in the number of initial long notes in 
cell 1, but it is impossible to disregard the changes in cells 2 and 3: the former is now split 
almost equally between cycles with cell-initial length and others where there is a long note 
beginning from the third time unit, while the latter exhibits the most dramatic contrast of all, 
being now virtually devoid of cell-initial length; and 4 now has as many end-stopped cycles 
as ones with cell-initial length. Because of this variability it would be safer to see in 278 a 
relaxation of previous norms leading to a greater degree of rhythmic flexibility rather than the 
imposition of new ones. If 277 points to 4 + 6 + 4/ 4 + 6 + 4asa supplementary alternative 
tothe4 + 6 + 4/ 6-h4-f4 derived from the pattern of percussions, 278 points to other 
possibilities: 4-I-8 + 6 + 6 + 4 and 6 + 8 + (4 + 6) + 4, the former undermining the division 
of the cycle into two halves, and both going against the grain of the percussion underlay. It 
is this last point that is particularly puzzling, especially when viewed against the higher levels 
of congruence found in shorter cycles, for it might have been predicted that the needs of 
memorization for both composer and performer would lead to a greater emphasis on main¬ 
taining regularity of rhythmic articulation in the melody the longer the cycle became. But 278 
also shows a possible solution to the problem it poses of the unravelling of the tie between 
the melody and the percussion underlay, for if one has regard to the structure of parallel or 
sequentially repeated phrases in cycles 2-4, 8 and, especially, 10-12, they can fairly readily 
be segmented into blocks of eight time units each potentially divisible Into two, so that we 
have (4 + 4) + (4 + 4) + (4 + 4) -I- 4, and with a string of cells ail four time units in length the 
task becomes simply to memorize how many. 

Given the significant differences in rhythmic organization between the two pieces it is 
hardly to be expected that the formulae identified in 277 would also be characteristic of 278, 
and apart from the repetition of the opening gesture there is little the two pieces have in 
common. Most of the material in 278 can be directly related to the known formulaic stock, 
but it is important to note its pacing, and in many areas it may best be assimilated to the vezn-i 
sagir type, so that for descriptive purposes it is simpler to look at formulaic strings over a two 
time-unit stretch. 


Of these only 288 is notated in vezn-i sagir, the remainder being in vezn-i kebir. There is, 
however, a question mark about 225, consideration of which will be held back. 94, 145, 
156, 203, 219 and 232 will be taken as an initial sample for analysis, providing a total of 44 
cycles (1408 time units). 

The pattern of percussions; 

d t t 0 
d t t 0 
d 0 te ke d t t 0 

d 0 ie ke d d t te- 

d t te- d t 0 tk tk 

suggests a straightforward 8x4 cell pattern, and in the light of the evidence of the two pieces 
in remel we might expect to encounter here a scattering of cell-initial length marking, a rather 
higher incidence of end-stopping, and certainly a fairly high degree of congruence, however 
expressed, between conventions of melodic organization and the regular divisions of the 
percussion underlay. Further, given the normally symmetrical segmentation of muhammes 
into 8 8, we might expect at least that the mid point of the hafif cycle would be made 

perceptible, so that it could be divided into 16 + 16. 

It would be difficult to think of anything more conclusive as evidence that such is indeed 
the case than the first piece in the sample, 94. In four of its five cycles the second half 
announces itself by repeating the beginning of the first half, while in the fifth the first half is 
clearly defined by internal repetition which gives an unambiguous 8 + 8 structure. The 
perception of the cycles as falling into two halves is equally unambiguous in 145,and like¬ 
wise in the remainder of the sample. 

Further, cursory examination of the melodic phrasing is sufficient to establish that in 
many cycles each of the halves is divisible into 8 + 8. One would therefore expect a higher 
than average incidence of pitches sustained over two time units to occur in time units 15-16 
(to match 31-2) and possibly also in time units 7-8 and 23-24 (In the case of a preference for 
end-stopping) or in time units 1-2,9-10,17-18 and 25-6 (in the case of a preference for cell- 
initial length marking). 

Taking the first four cycles in each of the sample pieces, the distribution of pitches of two 
or more time units in duration may be mapped as in table 30. If one sets aside (he final 
segment, which in nearly every case is cadendal, this indicates near equality between end¬ 
stopping and initial leng^ marldng, preference for the former within (he cycle only appearing 
clearly at the end of the third block of eight: (he incidence of the same pitch being sus¬ 
tained over at least two time units at the beginning and at the end of each eight time-unit 

121 The second half of Hlb reappears as the second half of H2b and H3b, the second half of Maas the second 
half of Mb, while the two halves of H2a are almost identical. 
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HAFIF 


timeunit 1 5 9 13 17 21 25 29 



(* - indicates a pitch sustained over three time units and • - one sustained over six.) 

Table 30 

section is as follows: 

time units 1-2 7-8/9-10 15-16/17-8 23-24/25-6 31-32 

5 12 9 11 12 9 5 24 

Cursory Inspection of the remainder of the corpus only serves to confirm these findings: in 
the vast majority of cycles there Is no change of pitch in one or both of time units 15-16 and 
17-18, so that a fundamental 16 + 16 division is clear,'” and within each half a symmetrical 8 
-I- 8 pattern is the norm. 

In order to provide an inventory of formulaic patterns it therefore seems sensible to regard 
hafif as consisting of two sets of four cells of four time units each (distinguished where 
needed as a and b), which will the more easily allow comparison of the incidence of this 
configuration or that with those found in dUyek and muhanunes. Considering now the whole 
corpus, the first point to be made is that it is quite clear, as might have been predicted, that 


122 In the remaining cycles there may also be an indication that the halfway point has been reached, most 
frequently by a change of melodic direction, as in 14S Hlb, K2b. H3aand b. iS6 Ma, 187 Ktb. 205 H2b and 
219 H2a and b, but also by the onset of a particular formula, as in 114 Mb. 
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there is no diminution in the amount of fonhulaic material, so (hat little would be gained by 
providing specific percentages for this cell or that. The following surveys of the successive 
cells also generally subsume under each configuration, without further comment, any variants 
that have been recognized as such in previous analyses. Accordingly, we find that in cell I 
the more common patterns are as follows (with the first column giving the instances in la, the 
second in lb): 


LLRx‘” II II 

LLFx'” 12 9 

RRR 10 11 

LFR 8 10 

RFF 6 5 

UX 3 6 

RFR 5 2 

FRL 4 2 


Table 31 

Comparison with cell 1 in dilyek and muhammes shows a number of differences that, even if 
i insufficient in themselves to signal identity, do suggest varying preferences. Thus from table 

21) we can see that hafif favours two configurations, RFL and its retrograde equivalent LFR, 
that are not important in dilyek, while there are seven that occur frequently in dilyek but are 
much less significant in hafif. Equally, table 25 shows that four of the most common con¬ 
figurations in cell 1 of muhammes fail to appear prominently in hafif, while in addition to 
RFL and LFR there are a further two, RFF and RFR, that are of significance in hafif but not 
' in muhammes. 

Cell 2 exhibits a rather wider range with, concomitantly, no formula accounting alone, 
; like the top three in table 31, for 10% of the material in each half of the cycle. Further, while 

most formulae occur fairly equally In 2a and 2b, there are a few that are important only in 
one, as table 32 shows. The profile here is fairly similar to that in muhammes. especially if 
FRL, favoured in hafif, is regarded as belonging to the same formulaic complex as LLL, the 
most common formula in muhammes. Otherwise the major difference is in the prominence 
accorded in hafif to RRL and FRF, neither of which appears in table 24. Comparison with 
cell 2 of duyek (specifically with column 2, for non-(sub)sectlon-final cycles, in table 20) 
shows, the absence of LLL apart, an even greater degree of overlap, suggesting therefore a 
high level of congruence between all three cycles in this area. 

In cell 3 the imbalance between the two halves of the cycle increases considerably, for the 
obvious reason that in the great majority of cases 3b is related to the cadence in 4b, and the 
I two may best be considered together. In 3a the most common formulae are all ones that have 

; appeared already in table 31. There are, inevitably, certain differences of emphasis (RRR. 

(for example, one of the most frequent in cell 1, is relatively inconspicuous In 3a), but the 
clearest indication that 3a does not simply echo 1 is that virtually absent from it, with a total 

123 The rising interval may be a second, fourth, fifth or octave. 
j 124 The falling interval may be a second or third. 
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LFF 8 7 

RRL 7 7 

LFL 5 9 

FRF 5 8 

RRR 4 8 

FFF 5 5 

FFL 3 6 

LR^L'“ 5 4 

FRL 11 2 

FFR 2 7 

LLF;t‘“ 1 6 

Table 32 

of four occurrences between them, are the related L formulae G-LL. LFR and FRL) that make 
up a significant part of table 31. Comparison withcell3ofmuhammes suggests, contrary to 
cell 2, that there are few similarities: of the five most common configurations in 3a of hafif 
only two appear in table 23. 

Cell 4a is clearly differentiated from its cadential counterpart 4b, most obviously by the 
fact that whereas we encounter little but LLL in the latter, in the former it is extremely rare. 
The number of formulae that dominate in 4a is nevertheless quite small, the most common 
four accounting for 62% of all cycles; 

FFF 21 FFL 17 

FRL 12 LFL 11 

However, even though LLL itself is insignificant in 4a, If we again assume a functional equi¬ 
valence between it and FRL, we can see that there is a close correspondence between this 
profile and that for cell 4 in non-(sub)section-final cycles in muhammes, where the most 
common four configurations (in a sample of similar size) are: 

FFF 14 FFL 21 

LLL 21 LFL 9 

The formulaic repertoire of the first half of a hafif cycle thus resembles that of muhammes 
closely in cells 2 and 4, but less in cells 1 and 3. 

As far as 4b is concerned one may simply note that the vast majority of cycles end LLL 
and pass on to consider the ways in which the predominant configurations in 3b combine 
with it These are: 

125 The risiog interval may be a second, fourth, or fifth. 

126 The falling interval may be a second or third. 

127 There are a few in the related FRL, but otherwise one need only note the more varied manifestations of 
4b in 225, on which see below. 


HAFlF 

RFF‘" 28 FFR'” 10 FLF II 

and the cadential complexes in which they appear, with exception of:' 



which appears in two pieces, are all to be found in the left-hand column of ex. 65, so that 
there is again a considerable degree of commonality between hafif and muhammes In their 
preferred cadences, even if the range in the former is narrower. 

Of the other formulaic patterns that have been seen to occur in several rhythmic cycles, the 
least important in hafif is breakage. Indeed, as this only appears in 225, the status of which 
is dubious, it would be safe to say that it simply does not form part of the normal formulaic 
armoury of this cycle. Common, In contrast, is the rising formula, perhaps unsurprisingly in 
view of the fact that its normal span is eight lime units. It occurs nine times in all, most 
frequently spread over cells 3a-4a, but also over la-2a and Ib-2b. Just as frequent is the 
rising-falling fourth formula, nearly always in the scalar variant and again laid out over a span 
of eight time units, typically; 

i; T fU" 

With other variants this appears eleven lime in all, mainly in cells la-2a and lb-2b. 

Finally, it may be noted that the general pace of events In hafif, measured by the number 
of pitch changes per time unit, is relatively leisurely. Taking the average number of pitch 
changes in the first five cycles of the first five pieces in the sample, we have: 

(' 94 21.2 

145 23.6 

156 22.8 

203 20.8 

219 24.2 

I Such a narrow range suggests a certain cohesiveness, and the global average yields a com- 

[ paratively mlddle-of-the-range figure of 0.7 per time unit. That this is likely to have been 

i characteristic of the hafif corpus as a whole is also suggested by 288, the one piece notated in 

the vezn-i sagircode, which with an average of 25 is only a little above 219. 
j But there is one piece that does stand out: the questionable 225, which yields the marked¬ 

ly higher figure of 32.2. Its much busier melodic surface might, it is true, ^ explained by its 
function as a dance piece, but taken together with other factors it is also suggestive of 
mistaken identity, of a piece that simply does not belong in hafif. The first of these factors is 
external: although the heading of 225 clearly defines it as being in hafif, the index (p. Ill) 

12S The rising interval is normaliy a second, but in three cases a third. 

129 The rising interval may be a second or third. 
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assigns it to dUyek, and to the doubts thereby raised may be added a number of features that 
are unusual when set against the norms of the rest of the haflf corpus. The most obvious, 
apart from its much higher pitch-change average, is its length; in the other pieces we find a 
sprinkling of (sub)sections of two cycles, but the great majority are of one, whereas in 225 
Mb contains an unprecedented four cycles. Within this subsection one may also observe at 
the midpoint of 1 and 4 an unusual change of register'" (a feature that also occurs in Ma), 
while in H2b and c we find in this position identical examples, a fifth apart, of breakage, a 
phenomenon that fails to appear in any other hafif piece. Further, one may note that there is 
no parallel elsewhere to the inclusion of a variant of the rising formula in cells 3b-4b in Mb, 
and in H3b and c that the positioning of the rising-falling fourth formula in cells 3a-4a is also 
unusual. Finally, the ubiquitous LLL of cell 4b in other hafif pieces occurs here a meagre 
seven times in 14 cycles; the remaining configurations are atypical; and where LLL does 
appear it Is accompanied by none of the configurations that most frequently precede it in cell 
3b. These various features appear less problematic in dliyek, and the index definition is 
consequently to be preferred.'" 

3.6.17 sakil 

The following 37 pieces are in this cycle (144 and 307 being the same), which makes it, after 
dUyek and devr-i kebir, the third most frequent of all: 

31, 78-80, 89, 92-3, 113, 124-9, 142-4, 146, 159-62, 168, 180, 198, 202, 208, 

228, 236, 280, 307, 309, 312, 317, 324, 334, 342 and 346. 

None are notated in vezn-i asgar us-saglr. 280, 309, 312, 317, 324 and 334 are notated in 
vezn-1 sagirandthe remainder in vezn-1 kebir. Of these an arbitrary selection of 78, 89,113, 
126, 129, 144, 160, 168, 202 and 236 will be taken as an initial sample for analysis, pro¬ 
viding a total of 82 cycles. 

When compared with the hafif corpus, it is inunediately apparent not only that each cycle 
within a sakil piece is considerably longer, but that there are more cases of multiple sub¬ 
sections and, even discounting a tendency to write out prima/seconda volta versions in full, 
more cases of (sub)sections containing more than one cycle. In short, sakil pieces tend to be 
far more substantial: there is nothing in hafif to compare with, say, 93, which has a total of 
13 cycles, each presumably repeated. But the significance of the difference might be pri¬ 
marily a matter of genre, and as far as the structure of the cycles is concerned it seems reason¬ 
able to begin by noting the simple 3 :2 length relationship between the two, which suggests 
that if hafif can be regarded, whatever further internal divisions might be detected, as consist¬ 
ing of an overarching 16 + 16, then sakil might likewise function melodically in 16 16 + 16 

130 In I the jump is only partially disguised by the descent in time units 15-16 (to be analysed as a form of 
breakage). There seems to be an even more obvious instance in 3. but given the leaps that characterize the 
whole second half it fails to stand out as particular significant in itself. 

131 The same conclusion Is reached by H. Sanal (Mehier musikisi. Besiekdr mehterler—mehter havalari, 
Istanbul: Mlllt Egiiim Basimevi, 1964. p. 172), who perhaps thought it all too obvious to warrant 
discussion and simply defined the piece as in dUyek. Since the preceding piece in the collection is also in hafif 
the most likely explanation is that (he heading of 225 contains an inadvertent repetition. 


SAKIL 

spans. However, the pattern of percussions: 

d 0 te ke 

d 0 te ke te ke 

d 0 te ke d 0 t 0 t 0 

d 0 d 0 t 0 
d 0 t 0 t 0 

d 0 te ke d d t te- 

d t te- d t 0 tk tk 

suggests a4 + 6-f4 + 6 + 6 + 6 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4cell pattern (and therefore, if there is to be a 
tripartite division, spans of 14 + 18 + 16). 

With sakil and. a fortiori, the remaining two cycles, havi and darb-i fetih, which are even 
longer, one would assume a need at least to maintain if not, indeed, to increase the level of 
mnemonic assistance provided by a congruence between melodic patterning and the percus¬ 
sion underlay. One might also expect that the larger internal spans would be regularly 
marked, providing well-articulated divisions facilitating both creation and memorization as 
structures become ever more complex and difficult to control. A perfect example occurs at 
the beginning of 144 (repeated an octave higher in H2). where there is an obvious fit between 
the riiythmlc configuration of the melody and that of the pattern of percussions: 

j j-} j r3 j-} i. i'm i J J J i i n 

dOtekedOteketekedOteke/dOt 0 t 0 dO dO t OdOt OtO/ 

But such clear-cut examples are not so frequent as to allow the conclusion that matching the 
rhythmic articulation of the melody to the percussion underlay was an overriding structural 
principle in sakil. In many cycles the relationship appears tenuous, and 144 also provides us 
with the counter-examples of Mb and H3, where even if the latter Is set aside as a more labile 
part of the composition in which previously established modal and rhythmic norms might be 
treated with some freedom Mb remains as a clear instance of a regular 4 + 4 melodic stnicture 
cutting against the percussion pattern: 

J. ^ J. J. i J. j>j~j 

dOteke dOteketekedOteke/dOl 0 t 0 dO dO t 0 dO tO tO/ 

Where these contrasting cases concur is in suggesting that while a choice could be made 
between alternative approaches to segmentation, one relying on equal divisions, the other 
maintaining the cell structure of the percussion underlay, the rhythmic feature preferred for 
marking internal groupings was cell-initial length. 

Evidence to evaluate how representative these cycles are may be taken from a survey, 
given in table 33, of length distribution in the first two cycles of each piece in the sample, 
omitting only the predictable cadential area of time units 45-8. As this shows, not only is 
there a considerable disparity between cycles in which there are many notes sustained over 
two or more time units (such as those in 144) and others in which there are few (or, in the 
case of the second cycle of 168, none), but there is also no overwhelming majority for either 
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time unit 
78 


113 

126 

129'" 

144 

160 

168 




T^le 33 

16 + 16 or 14 + 18, although there is certainly a consensus that the point at which they 
converge is of significance: the double block of 32 time units is end-stopped in 14 cycles, 
and the following block is marked by cell-initial length In five. If one then considers the 14 + 
18 division suggested by the percussion underlay, it will be seen that the first block is end- 
stopped in four cycles and the second marked by cell-initial length in seven. But the figures 
for the 16 + 16 division are exactly the same, seven and four, and if end-stopping is the 
preferred segment marker, as is indicated by the block of 32, it seems marginally more likely 
that 16 + 16 took precedence over 14 + 18, and that this is so is also suggested by the distri¬ 
bution of length within each block. Thus in relation to a (4 + 6 -h 4) -h (6 + 6 + 6) cell 
structure one would also anticipate higher than average clusters around the internal nodes at 
time units 5,11, 21 and 27, and these fail to materialize: within the first block it is, rather, 
over time units 7-8 that a pitch Is sustained in an above-average eight cycles, which would 
point rather towards an end-stopped (8 + 8), while in the second the corresponding peak 
occurs at lime units 23-4, over which a pitch is sustained in ten cycles, again pointing 
towards a second end-stopped (8 + 8). Contrary to the initial conclusion, therefore, this 
evidence suggests that the rhythmic feature preferred for marking internal groupings was end¬ 
stopping, and that equal divisions were favoured over those implied by the percussion 
underlay, so that the more common longer cycles considered so far can be seen as being 
underpinned by a perception of blocks of eight time units, two in muhammes, four in hafif, 
and six in sakil. But it is still the case, in spite of what might be presumed to be a need for 


132 The two cycles here are I and 4 (because of written out prima/seconda volta variants). TTie notes marked 
* are in each case sustained for five rather than four time units. 


greater regularity in internal patterning as cycles increase in length, that preference for a 
steady flow of segments each eight time units in length is by no means aiways apparent, so 
that in contrast to the rather obviously insistent end-stopping of, say, 125 Ma or H3, other 
pieces only show it intermittently or, indeed, propose counter-rhythms within the larger 
spans, as in 31 Hla and M, where melodic repetition requires that the cycle be construed as 
(6 + 6 + 4) + (6 6 + 4) + (6 + 6 + 4), or 144 which, as noted, switches between the 

various options, or 92, where an insistently square 4 + 4 ... in H2 is replaced in H3 by 6 + 6 
+ g + (?4 + 4 + 4) + 6 + 6 -h 4. Thus if one has regard to note length and phrase repetition as 
the prime criteria of segmentation the final impression is of an unexpected fluidity of compo¬ 
sitional strategy, the melody often proceeding with a rather steady pulse and consequently not 
always being readily perceived in terms of one rhythmic template rather than another. As one 
last example we may take 160, where HI proposes 16 + 16 + 16 spans which are reinforced 
by Mb but interrupted in Ma by the sequential repetition of a block which extends an eight 
time-unit formula in HI to ten time units, so that we have (10 + 10) + 12 + 16. 

It would follow from the above that the range of four time-unit formulae prevalent, if with 
possibly indicative local variations in the order of preference, in dUyek, muhammes and hafif 
might also be expected to furnish the core vocabulary of sakil, and it hardly requires detailed 
examination of the corpus to establish that this is indeed the case. Neither here nor in the two 
longer cycles that remain would it be profitable to conduct a complete cell-by-cell survey, but 
taking just the initial cell of four time units as an example'" we find that the most common 
formulae are; • . 

RRR 14 LLL 12 

RFF 11 LLF 8 

LLR'" 7 

Table 34 

Together with the extremely common rising formula (covering the first eight time units), 
which occurs no fewer than 16 times, they account for 68% of the cycles counted. As 
expected, these five also appear prominently in the equivalent lists for cell 1 in the other three 
cycles: all In dUyek (table 21) and hafif (table 31), and all except RFF In muhammes (table 
25). But there is, again, a difference of emphasis, for if we consider, say, the list for hafif, 
we find that of the three other formulae noted as common two (LFR and FRL) only appear 
once each in the sakil sample. In general, therefore, sakil appears to differentiate itself from 
the others at the beginning of the cycle by the nairowness of the range of its preferred 
configurations, and by the prevalence of the rising formula. 

This last also occurs occasionally elsewhere, but in the remainder of the cycle it Is rather 
the rising/falling fourth formula that is prevalent, nearly always in the scalar variant. There 
are one or two Instances of it being spaced over four time units (as in 78 HI), but the 


133 For Uiis purpose increasing the number of cycles to 100 by including 31. 79 and 80 (but counting only 
one of the prima/seconda volu pairs). 

134 Including also examples where the rising interval is greater than a second, 
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Standard shape, if with some internal rhythmic differentiation, is over eight time units,'” and 
the sample contains over 30 examples of it in this form. Particularly noteworthy is 78 H2a, 
which ends with three successive (but different) manifestations of this formula. Extremely 
rare, in contrast, is breakage. 

There is little in the remaining pieces that runs counter to the above outline. In those 
notated in vezn-i sagir the code is, as often elsewhere, used primarily to record dotted 
rhythms, and the melodic surface is otherwise hardly to be differentiated from that of pieces 
in vezn-i kebir. The first of the group, 309, is another of those where most cycles divide 
neatly into 16 + 16 + 16 spans, and this pattern is confirmed by the others as standard,'" the 
only significant exception being provided by M in Cantemir's own 280, an unusually long 
through-composed section of four cycles which begins with length to mark the segments of 
the same pattern, shifts in the second cycle to the appropriate placing of short repeated 
phrases but then, in the third, hints if anything at an 18 + 18 + 12 division and possibly, in 
the fourth, at an initial 20.'” 

Accepting, then, that the formulaic language of sakil drew upon familiar resources, and 
that the predominant tendency was to establish an internal 16 + 16 + 16 segmentation,"' it 
might be useful to see whether there were any melodic strategies that might have been used in 
addition to or, more importantly, instead of end-stopping, cell-initial length and repetition in 
order to help indicate the major nodal points. Scrutiny of the first piece outside the original 
sample, 31, which has a very clearly marked 16 + 16 -h 16 segmentation, suggests that in 
addition to length (L), change of melodic direction (D) and shift of register (R) might have 
been such additional factors. Neither is operative in Hla, which relies on repetition, but in 
the remainder of the piece we have; 

Hlb L+D D Ml L+R L+R 2 R D 

H2al - L 2D L+D H2b R 

H3a L L+D H3b L L+R 

This shows that D or R may co-occur with L (thus presumably reinforcing the segmentation) 
and suggests, more importantly, that if they are regarded as adequate indicators by them¬ 
selves then In only two cycles is one of the major nodes unmarked. But elsewhere there are 
few cycles which D or R alone might help to disambiguate; in the very next piece beyond the 
sample, 79, there are just three instances,'" thus leaving seven nodes still unmarked, two of 


135 Sometimes ending FR, lA descending a step below the initial pilch and Ihen returning to it. 

136 Although as before there may be a more obvious length indication of the end of the 32 time-unit block 
than of the first 16, a particularly (even Insistently) clear instance being provided by 312. 

137 Equally deviant is 346, a later fragment attributed to iiri. where the beginning of the first (and only 
complete) cycle begins with free variations on the rising formula that imply 8 + 8. But It faib to establish 
this pattern and neither in what remains nor in what is recorded of the second cycle is any clear segmentation 
established; at best one might propose in the first cycle 24 + 12 + 12 and in the second an initial block of 
14. 

138 A further indication that this was the sundard perception is provided by the dots added to the notation of 
346. 

139 Mbl R, 2 D. H2a D. 
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them in the same cycle.'" This is not to say that D and R are without effect, but rather, at the 
end of the day, to recognize that once the identity and normal segmentation of a cycle had 
been adequately established (and there is no doubt that 79 HI fulfils that requirement) a 
certain freedom might come into play, possibly involving the thwarting of expectations and 
an aesthetic of surprise. Thus in 79 again, to take just one example, Ma 1 effaces the second 
node in the process of producing a mirror-like structure which begins and ends with the 
rising formula (giving 8 + 32 + 8), but then uses interna! repetition to divide the central block 
in ways that would be difficult to anticipate, and at the same time produces overlaps by 
making the final note of one formula the Initial note of another, so that with the notes with 
dual function (set between slashes) written twice and with repeated material placed vertically 
beneath we have: 


6+/2 

1/ + 7 


= 2/ + 4 +4 + /2 = 

2/ + 4 +4 + 4 

4 


6 + /l = 


We thus gain the impression, more than with the other long cycles, that on the wide canvas, 
sakil provides a limited formulaic palette could be manipulated with considerable ingenuity 
not only to establish broad patterns but also subtly to vary them. 

Limitation also extends to a relative lack of contrast in note length or, more precisely, to 
the dominance of J'. There are a few pieces, such as 78, in which subdivided time units are 
ftequent, but in general the melodic pace is fairly measured: it is even possible to find a cycle 
(92 H3b) in which i* occurs 44 times in succession. But usually there is also a proportion of 
longer values, and as a result if we take the first two cycles in each piece in the sample the 
melodic density range, which goes from 30 per cycle in 202 to 44 in 78, yields an average of 
0.76 pitch changes per time unit, very close to that for muhammes. For the most part the 
vezn-i sagir pieces fall within the same range, but not unsurprisingly there are two, 312 and 
334, which yield the slightly higher figure of 46 per cycle. 

There is, finally, the cadence area to consider. As might be expected, many (sub)sections 
end n .1. (and a further handful with variants), and there are also a few approaches to it that 
occur sufficiently frequently for it to be possible to defi ne, as in other cycles, formulaic 
complexes spanning eight time units (e.g. FFFFLLL and RFFFLLL). The point to be made 
here, rather, is that there are at least ten pieces'" in which several cycles share a more 
extensive cadence, one spanning not eight but 16 time units, so that here we can think of 16 + 
16 + cadence, the variable segment thus coinciding in length with a cycle of hafif, the 
invariable with one of muhammes. 


It remains to be seen whether this kind of relationship is taken one stage further in the next 
cycle, which exceeds sakil in length by a further 16 time units to reach a total of 64. 


140 H3a where, however. L and D at least allow an 8 + 32 + 8 division. 

141 89,92,113,124,128,142, 143,161,208 and 346; and in 79 we find some cycles with a shared area of 
16 lime units, others with 14. 
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3.6.18 havi 

There are three pieces iif this cycle, al! notated in the vezn-i kebir code: 
150, 179 and 222, 


From the pattern of percussions; 


d 0 te ke d 0 

d 0 te ke te ke 
d 0 te ke te ke d 0 
d 0 te ke te ke 
d 0 te ke 


0 

0 d 0 


d d t te- 

d t te- d 
d t t 0 

d t t 0 

d t te- d 


t 0 tk tk 

t 0 tk tk 


we may obtain the following sequence of 14 cells in which, as has been pointed out, the 
bracketed block is identical with the last 16 time units of sakll; 4 + 4-f-6 + 6-t-6 + 6-i-[4-f4 
+ 4 + 41 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4. This suggests a probable 16 + 16 grouping for the second half of 
havi, and we could also hypothesize that in the first half too the cells are likely to cluster into 
spans fomiing compositional matrices, either within a narrow 14 to 18 time-unit range; (4 + 
4 + 6) + (6 + 6 + 6) or, one might surmise, by pairing like with like: (4 + 4) + (6 + 6) + (6 + 
6). On the other hand, the evidence of the preferred melodic structures in sakil would 
suggest that, parallel to the large-scale 16 + 16 of the second half, the spans In the first half 
are more likely to be 16 + 16 than either the 14 + 18 or 8 + 12 + 12 possibilities to which the 
percussion underlay points. 

Taking as evidence the distribution of length over the first 50 time units in the first five 
different cycles in each of the three pieces, we have: 


13 17 21 25 29 33 37 41 45 49 



Table 35 
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from which it will be seen that in relation to an aggregation of (4 + 4) blocks the incidence of 
end-stopping and cycle-initial length over the first half of the cycle is:- . 

1 4 5 89 12 13 1617 2021 2425 2829 32 33 

31763 14 55 39 64 14 84 

while in relation to the (4 + 4) + (6 + 6) + (6 + 6) alternative the distribution is: 

I 4 5 8 9 14 15 20 2 1 26 2 7 32 33 

3 17 63 45 39 41 84 

The comparison is thus inconclusive, for the only points at which there are clear peaks are 
ones common to both, so that we are left with what appears to be a fairly clear indication that, 
as with sakil, there was an end-stopped block of 32 time units (which here divides the cycle 
into halves) and that the favoured internal structure of this block was either 20 + 12, the 
division being marked by initial length In the second member, or, with end-stopping, 22 + 10 
(with the percussion underlay pointing rather to the former); and one may also note a weaker 
indication of a tendency to mark, by either method, the second cell (time units 5-8). In the 
second half of the cycle there is only one strongly marked area, the fourth cell (time units 45- 
8), emphasized by both end-stopping (in nine cases) and cell-initial length (in ten). The final 
result is thus to suggest a preference for marking 4 + 4 + 12 + 12 + 12 + 4 + 12 + 4, a 
distribution that fits both a regular succession of cells of four time units and the pattern of the 
percussion underlay. 

Reference to melodic structure, on the other hand, and in particular to the positioning and 
length of repeated phrases, shows that this apparently neat compromise (or conjunction) is 
unconvincing. In fact, it suggests something rather simpler (and incidentally points to the 
potential weakness of conclusions derived from consideration of just one parameter). Per¬ 
haps the clearest examples are provided by 150 Ma and 222 Ma, where a twice-repeated 
phrase gives an obvious 16 + 16 + 16 + 16 structure to the cycle as a whole, and there are 
several others that again point unequivocally in the same direction.'*’ Of the remainder, most 
are also best understood in terms of a 16 + 16 first half,'*’ leaving only the initial large-scale 
repetition of 150 HI to insist on a different division, 12 + 12 + 8. The conclusion is, 
therefore, that havi does indeed build upon the sequence of multiples of 16 running from 
muhammes through hafif to sakil. 

But although a sample of just three pieces is insufficient to draw safe conclusions about 
formulaic preferences, there is little to suggest a close relationship with sakil. Thus of the 
preferred opening moves in sakil listed in table 34 only the least frequent, LLR, is a visible 
presence in the same position (as either LLR or LLR3); the remaining four muster only one 
occurrence between them, as compared with four for FRF (usually extended to FRFRF), 


142 179 H3.222Hl,H2andH3, all of which divide the first half into 16+ 16; ISO H2b. with a sequential 
8 + 8 + 8 + 8; and 179 HI and Mb, which begin 8 + 8 + 8. 

143 If we again appeal to change of melodic direction (D) and shift of register (R) as supplementary 
indicators, the first two blocks are marked thus: 150 Mb: D; end-stopped, H2a: end-stopped; -/cell-initial 
length, H3a; R; D. H3b -/cell-initial length; end-stopped, 179; end-stopped (+bieBkage); end-stopped, H2: 
end-stopped; -. 222 Mb; /repetition; end-slopped. 
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while the even more common rising formula (especially at the commencement of sakil cycles) 
is virtually absent from these havi pieces, which also contain very few examples of the 
rising/falling fourth formula. 

Where the two cycles do resemble one another is in their melodic pacing, J' being again 
the most common value.'*' Subdivided time units are extremely rare, except in 222 which, 
not surprisingly, has much the highest number of pitch changes per cycle, 57.3 (taking the 
average over the first three cycles) as compared with 48.3 in 150 and 41.6 in 179. The 
global average number of pitch changes per time unit is 0.77, virtually identical with that for 
sakil. 

Finally, the expectation that pieces in havi might tend to resemble that group of sakil 
pieces in which several cycles share melodic material extending over the last 16 time units Is 
partially fulfilled. This phenomenon appears strongly in 179 (in all (sub)sections except H2), 
and partially in 150 (in Hi. H2b and H3b). But it does not appear at all in 222, where the 
five cycles share two cadences covering the final eight time units, and even greater variety is 
encountered among the remaining four in 150, which use three different finalis notes and 
different approaches to them. 

3.6.19 darb-ifetih 

There are 26 pieces in this cycle; 

1-21, 209, 217, 275, 323, 345 

All except 323 are notated in vezn-i kebir, and as the change of code to vezn-i sagir in 323 is 
only used to specify occasional dotted rhythms the corpus can be dealt with as a single 
whole. As an initial sample for consideration we may take 1, 4,7,10, 13, 16. 19, 209 and 
323, although in general it may be observed that despite the extent of the darb-i fetih corpus 
its broad conformity with the features seen as normative in sakil and havi means that detailed 
examination is superfluous. 

With this, the longest cycle of all, we might anticipate an increased need to supply 
mnemonic assistance through well-articuiated internal divisions, and the kinds of melodic 
patterning encountered in the other long cycles indicates that these are more likely to be pro¬ 
vided by a succession of 16 time-unit spans than by congruence with the percussion under¬ 
lay. However, whereas the preceding cycles were simple multiples of 16 (two in hafif. three 
in sakil and four in havi), darb-i fetih does not continue the series: its 88 time units require a 
different division or, rather, some further subdivision to allow at least one span of eight. But 
one block of 16 can certainly be identified, for the tendency noted in sakit and havi for a 
number of cycles to have the same melodic material extending over the last 16 time units is 
here a norm.'" It may. indeed, be extended further, the extreme case being 209 where, with 
minute variations, all cycles have common material over the last 32 time units. If we take this 
piece as a model we have therefore a clear pointer to both a final and a penultimate span of 

144 App«ariag 41 times in succession in 222 Ma. 

145 In the sample the only cycles not to conform are 1 HI and 10 H2 and H3 (which, however, themselves 
share maierial extending over 24 time uniu). In 19 the last 12 time units are common to all. with 
alternatives in the receding four). 
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16, and the question then is how the remaining 56 time units are divided. The answer 209 
provides is quite explicit: ignoring possible subdivisions of 16 into 8 + 8, HI has an initial 
span of 16 marked by final length (in fact by FRL, a common medial cadencial formula in all 
the long cycles) combined with ensuing repetition, followed by a second span of 16 marked 
by final LLL and ensuing register shift, and then three spans of eight identified by sequential 
repetition, thus giving a symmetrical total of 16 + 16 + 8 + 8 + 8 + 16 + 16. The remaining 
cycles generally accord with this division, although H3 suggests 8 + 16 as an alternative to 
the central 8 + 8 + 8. 

In relation to the percussion underlay: 

d 0 t I 
d 0 t t ce ke 
d 0 t t d 0 t 0 

d 0 t 0 

d 0 te ke d 0 c 0 

d 0 te ke te ke 
d 0 te ke te ke d 0 t 0 
d 0 d 0 

d 0 te ke te ke 

d 0 ce ke d d t 0 

d t d d t 0 'te ke 

d I t 0 

d t t 0 d c d d c 0 Ce ke 

this seems in principle no more aberrant or unusual than what has been encountered in sakil 
and havi: in the first the percussion pattern provides a final span of 16, and in the second 
two such spans, while what precedes failed to coincide with the predominant phrase patterns 
of the melody, and here again we have two final spans of 16 preceded by lack of congruence: 
4 + 6 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 6 + 6 + 4 + 4 + 6 + (4+4 + 4 + 4) + (4 + 4 + 4 + 4). But there 
is certainly a difference of degree, for if we set aside the first cell of 4 (in havi the first two) 
as in conformity with the implied subdivisions of the initial span of 16, and count from time 
unit 9 (in havi time unit 13), the point at which Che melody and percussion segments part 
company, we have in sakil a stretch of 24 time units before they converge again, in havi one 
of 20, but in darb-i fetih one of 48, so that it would be hardly surprising if other patterns 
were to be observed which reduced the disjunction by foregrounded further points of contact 
with the percussion underlay during the course of this stretch. However, if we consider the 
disn-ibuUon of length in the first two cycles of the remainder of the sample in relation to the 
pattern suggested by 209 the results point to a certain degree of conformity, as table 36 
shows. Taking both end-stopping and cell-initial length into account, the node at time unit 17 
is marked in nine cycles (out of 16), that at 33 in ten, that at 41 in ten, that at 49 in eleven, 
and that at 57 in eleven; and it is instructive to note that even if the margin is sometimes 
narrow these figures are consistently higher chan those for the nodes in this stretch which 
relate to the percussion underlay; thus time unit 31 is, by the same criteria, marked in five 
cycles, 37 in eight, 43 in four, 47 in nine, and 51 in eight (The comparable figures for the 
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Other nodes relating to the percussion underlay are; time units 5, 11 and IS are marked in 
seven cycles, 19 in nine, 23 in seven and 27 in five). Thus suggests a preference for 
symmetrical units or compounds of eight time units over adherence to the percussion pattern, 
especially as one can point to time unit 13, which fits into neither and still has a higher 
reading of ten than any In the second set. Such figures in any case need to be compared with 
patterns of melodic repetition and the positioning of cadential and other formulae, and these 
generally confirm the wide distribution of symmetrical sections. If we consider the remaining 
34 cycles in the sample in the light of these various criteria we find that the 16 + 16 + 8 + 8 + 
8 + 16 16 model suggested by 209 is approximated to in as many as a third,while a 

further four are also in broad correspondence, being made up of larger spans (e.g. 16 -f 24 -t- 
32 + 16 in 4 HI) in which subdivision would be arbitrary. But that still leaves 19 cycles 
unaccounted for, and if the model were the standard template for darb-i fetih one would 
expect a rather higher level of adherence to it Sorrre of the variety encountered can be gauged 
from the very first segment, which can be assessed variously at 6, 8, 10. 12, 14, 16, 18 or 
20 time units in length. Especially problematic are 7 and 10, where the model only appears 
with any clarity in the final two sections of the latter. 7, in particular, is difficult to segment 
with any confidence; for HI, for example, one might suggest, as just one possibility, (6 + 8) 
+ 14 + 16 + 14 + 14 + 16, and for M 8 + 8 + (20 + 16) + 20 + 16. Apart from the standard 
final cadential block of 16 neither can be related to the model, but nor do they bring us signi¬ 
ficantly closer, despite one or two points of contact, to the alternative template of the 


U6 lHl,ZandK3; 10 H3 and serbend; 13 H3; 16 HI and Z; 19M.H2andH3. The coirespondence is 
not always exact: there are one or two cases where a 16 in the model should better be viewed as 8 + 8. and 


percussion underlay, so that we arc left with the uncomfortable paradox of the longest cycle 
of all allowing possibly the greatest degree of latitude in the placing of the various elements 
that make up its melodic texture; a particular pattern can be discerned with sufficient fre¬ 
quency to be regarded as a norm, but it is one that just as frequently drifts out of focus or 
disappears completely. 

If we turn to formulaic usage it follows that we cannot necessarily expect to find a 
conventional siting of particular events at specified points in the cycle, but cursory examina¬ 
tion suggests that by comparison with the cycles previously examined we certainly seem to 
encounter an equally widespread use of particular formulae. Reverting to the original sample 
of nine pieces with their total of 45 cycles, we may take as initial pointers (which couid, 
incidentally, give some marginal help in segmenting the remainder) the incidence of the rising 
formula and the rising/falling fourth. The former occurs eleven times, being concentrated in 
two or three pieces where it tends to appear in a slightly abbreviated form at the beginning of 
the final block of 16, and the fact that it only occurs once at the beginning of a cycle (in 4 HI) 
provides a clear contrast with compositional preferences in sakil. The rising/falling fourth 
appears more frequently in the scalar form, but is generally varied so that It rarely comes 
down squarely on the initial pitch, either being arrested one step above or continuing beyond. 
Identification is, consequently, not always absolutely secure, but it is certainly more common 
than the rising formula, occurring at least 20 limes, and although these tend to be scattered at 
various points in the cycle it is certainly not coincidental that there are five instances begin¬ 
ning at time unit 57, which marks the onset of the penultimate block of 16, so that they 
provide a parallel to the preferred positioning of the rising formula at the beginning of the 
final block. Taken together they suggest that the kind of formulaic language encountered in 
the other long cycles will be found to be equally pervasive here, and that within the darb-i 
fetih corpus we will be able, as expected, to perceive a commonality of compositional tactics, 
even though they may often elude any parallel congruence of internal divisions. But if, both 
for comparative purposes and to render the amount of material manageable, we consider 
attempting to break the cycles down into small-scale elements (say, the equivalent of cells of 
four or at most six time units), the consequence of such variability is that we will be faced 
not only with the analytical problem encountered in fahte multiplied many times over, but also 
with accepting that in many cases an arbitrary choice will have to be made between alternative 
and equally convincing divisions in order to avoid a cycle appearing as a dense web of over¬ 
lapping segments. 

Exceptions are, however, provided by the very beginning and the very end. The latter is 
uniformly LLL, while in the former the following occur three or more times each; 

LLL 6 LLRx 5 RFF 5 

FRR 4 LLF 4 RRR 3 

thus demonstrating, as one might expect, similarities with sakil, in which the initial cell 
provides a very similar profile. Within the remaining 80 time units virtually all the common 
formulae noted in other cycles for cells (or better, here, stretches) of four time units are to be 
found, and if the attempt were to be made to establish a list of the most frequent It would 
certainly have to include the following: 
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III. FFF RRL j 

' ■ LFF FRL FFL | 

But there would be little point in attempting such a quantification. LLL, for example, may | 

well be cell-like when it can be construed as forming a medial cadence, but not when it is the 1 

middle member of d J J : and it is quite common for LFF and FFF to overlap to | 

produce the six-note formula LFFFF. Further, missing from such an inventory would be 
any indication of the increasing structural importance in darb-i fetlh cycles of repetitions, 
sequences and scalar passages. To take just one example, in 1 H3 the simple two-note cell R 
is sequentially repeated to form a descending scalar passage covering 20 time units, while in 
4 H2 the repeated form RFR is used in exactly the same way over 32 time units. 

Such passages imply the possibility of rhythmic regularity over long stretches, and in 
general, as with the sakil and havi repertoires, darb-i fetih compositions appear remarkably 
uniform in the sense that there are few passages with rapid contrasts of duration between 
successive attacks. Further, subdivided time units are relatively rare, occupying, for example, 
a mere 3% of a randomly chosen sample of 1000 time units.’*’ The remaining values found 
in the sample, J* J J. and J , occupy, respectively, 51.8%, 29.8%, 5.4% and 10% of 
the total duration, so that J' is much the most common, followed by J , the two accounting 
between them for more than 80% of the whole.'" In the light of this it is hardly surprising to 
find in 7 H2 40 instances of J' in unbroken succession, and in 17 HI no fewer than 52.'** 

In the original sample, taking again the first two cycles in each piece, the average number of 
pitch changes per cycle ranges from 61.5 in 209 to 76 in 19, and the global average of pitch 
changes per time unit is 0.75, so that in this respect darb-r fetih aligns itself with, amongst 
others, sakil andmuhammes. 

So portrayed, the general characterics of darb-i fetih as seen in the sample are also 
reflected quite faithfully in the remaining pieces, the formulaic language of which is 
demonstrably the same, so that detailed examination is not required. There are again a 
number where the internal structure of the cycles is, if not wayward, certainly elusive, 
although most conform if anything more closely to the predominant pattern of combined 
blocks of 16 and 8 first discerned in 209.'” But none conforms as faithfully as the 
composition by Cantemir included In the original sample, 323, which, paradoxically, is at the 
same time the one that is structurally and stylistically the most distant from the remainder of 


147 Chosen arbitrarily as the first two cycles each of pieces 1-5 and in 6 the first cycle and the first 32 lime 
units of the second. 

148 In 2, 8 and 209, for example, there is not a single subdivided time unit. 

149 This passage is also a good illustration of how. In the absence of durational markers, sequences can be 
used not merely as a propulsive compositional device but as a structuring mechanism: we are clearly invited 
to understand the rhythmic landscape as4 + 4 + 4 + 4+16 + 8 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 (and therefore to opt for the 
upper of the alternatives offered from lime unit 51). 

150 But those that do not are just as elusive as any in the sample. One might compare, say, 3, where only Z 
is clearly compounded of blocks of just 4,8 and 16, with the square Internal division of most cycles (n2or6. 
2, for example, exhibits clearly demarcai^ internal sections of 16 and 8 (demonstrated e.g. in M by the use of 
the common cadeniial formula FRL at the end of the second block of 16. and with the fourth being a sequen¬ 
tial repetition of the third), 
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the corpus, in part because of the very rigidity of its internal section divisions. With its 
juxtaposition of short bursts of subdivided time units with long-held pitches which, as noted 
elsewhere, have the effect of producing internal caesuras, it points to a very different com¬ 
positional approach, one that eschews fluidity and a generally steady and sedate flow of pitch 
changes in favour of starker contrasts between dynamic and static areas. The regularity of the 
caesuras is such that it would be quite possible to scan most of its sections as being largely 
compounded of cycles of muhammes, many with emphatic end-closure, a single pitch being 
sustained over the last four time units.'” 

With this piece we have incontrovertibly moved into a different stylistic world where the 
perception of the cycle is radically new. 

3.7 Tempo 

Reference was made in Part 1 (pp, xxiv-xxv) to evidence for a distinction between two broad 
tempo bands (which are distinguished in the transcriptions by the choice of J* or J* to repre¬ 
sent a time unit). The argument was based generally on code preferences and specifically on 
the code chosen for evsat, this then being assigned to a relatively fast group (transcribed, 
accordingly, with time unit = J*) along with devr-i revan, semai-i lenk and fer‘-t muhammes. 
For the first two of these exactly the same argument can be adduced, and with equal cogency: 
in both, the vezn-t asgar code is selected for pieces that could be represented equally effi¬ 
ciently by the vezn-1 keblr code: there is no question of needing one code in order to render 
features (e.g. dotted rhythms) that the other could not handle. The choice therefore appears 
free, and interpretable as conveying tempo implications. However, the same does not hold 
for the three pieces in fer‘-t muhammes, so that its assignment to the faster group requires 
some other and as yet unstated justification. But in addition to reconsidering the specific case 
of fer‘-i muhammes there are a number of other Issues that may usefully be taken into account 
under the rubric of tempo. 

Some of these arise out of the evidence supplied by the edvar in the form of a hitherto 
disregarded leaf (pp. 133-4) inserted out of order among the indices. Blank on one side, it 
presents on the other a table of the rhythmic cycles giving their numerical representation in 
each of the three notational codes.'” Thus the first entry, darb-i fetih, is given, as expected, 
the number 88 in the vezn-i kebir column, to which correspond, straightforwardly, 176 in the 
vezn-i sagir column and 352 in vezn-i asgar us-sagir column. Most entries are equally 
uncontroversial,'” and those for evsat, semai-i lenk'” and devr-i revan appear to offer 

151 The only exception being HI, where the equally emphatic end-stopping of all segments save the second 
gives 8 + 8 + 8+12 + 8+12 + 8 + 8 + 8 + 8. 

152 It appears after the first page of the third index. Its original position was no doubt among the pages 
missing from the chapter on rhythm, and given that the other side is blank it may well have been the final 

153 The only anomaly being that instead of the initial 9 for evfcr being followed by 18 and 36, we find 20 
and 40. But rather than simply a crass blunder, the substitution of the higher figures may have been a 
deliberate attempt to reflect and somehow quantify the retardation that Cantemir refers to in the latter part of 
this cycle (see 3.3), and which he may have felt would led to too distorted a representation in the other codes if 
consistently ignored. 

154 Listed here as semd'f-i rjjr^rdj. The name is discussed below. 
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conclusive support for their being assigned to a fast group. Indeed, the first two are simply ^ 
omitted from the vezn-i kebir column, their basic number of time units, 26 and 10 
respectively, first appearing in the vezn-i sagir column, where the equivalent basic number 
for devr-i revan, 14, is similarly placed. We thus find here textual confirmation for the 
decision to opt for 1 ® J* in the trancriptions of the earlier pieces in devr-i revan and semai-i 
lenk in the main vezn-i kebir block (where there is no indication of code), which was made 
by analogy with the later 283 and 335 (in devr-i revan) and 284 (in semal-i lenk), stated to be 
in vezn-i sagir, as are the evsat pieces. 

However, the entries for these three cycles are unexpectedly asymmetrical, thus raising 
interpretative problems that concern other cycles too, for instead of no entry, as with evsat 
and semai-i lenk, signalled by a cancelling line drawn through the first column, devr-i revan 
is given the entry 7. This Is, on the face of it, exceedingly odd, for the obvious conclusion 
that Cantemir regarded devr-i revan as a cycle of 7 time units and also, by implication, one 
not, or certainly not necessarily, belonging to the faster group is refuted by his own definition 
(p. 83), which is of a cycle of 14. One way to make sense of the contradiction would be to 
assume that half of the devr-i revan cycle could be viewed as an autonomous entity, an 
attractive thought given that a number of pieces include (sub)sections made up of x-and-a-half 
cycles, and that one of these, 172, is indeed in devr-i revan. To this, however, it may be 
objected that there is no equivalent half value for, say, muhammes, where the same pheno¬ 
menon occurs rather more often. Alternatively, and perhaps preferably, one might think that 
the mysterious 7 is simply meant to imply that were a cycle of devr-i revan to be written 
against the background of the tempo range most frequently associated with vezn-i kebir then 
assigning it seven time units in that range would reflect its faster tempo. As the rhythmic 
structure of a complete devr-i revan cycle could not be notated in the vezn-i kebir code within 
the framework of seven time units this could in any case only be a purely notional equiva¬ 
lence, but what really counts against this interpretation is, rather, that by the same logic one 
would expect to see vezn-i kebir entries of 13 and 5 for evsat and semai-i lenk respectively. 

There thus appears to be no one obvious and convincing interpretation of this unpre¬ 
dictable entry, so that it unfortunately fails to provide a reliable guide to the understanding of 
the other cases where there is something unusual or unexpected about the figure entered in the 
vezn-i kebir column. These are, in order of occurrence, 32 for havi, 24 for 9enber, 16 for 
hafif, and 16 for fer‘-i muhammes.'* As far as havi is concerned, the general similarity to the 

155 It should be noted that Cantemir is not alone in mentioning both 7 and 14 in relation to devr-i revan: 
both are also given in the mid-eighteenth century by Hidir Aga. See the reprint of E. Neubauer, ‘Der Essai 
sur la musique wientale von Charles Fonton mit Zeichnungen von Adanson’, Zeitschrifi fUr Geschichie der 
Arabisch-lslamischen Wissenschaften, 2, 1985, 277-324; 3. 1986, 335-76; reprinted with facsimile of the 
original manuscript and an appendix in Publications of the Institute for the History of Arabic-Islamic Science, 
The science of music in Islam, vol. 4. Frankfurt am Main: Institute for the History of Arabic-Islamic Science 
at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe Univetsity. 1999 (at p. 270). The first section of the appendix (Zu den 
musikalischen Metren (usul), pp. 257-95) provides a comprehensive and most valuable survey of definitions 
including all the major eighteenth-century sources. As this reveals, however, JjKjir Aga is in the habit of 
giving alternative x and 2 j: touls, also for cycles where Cantemir starts with 2x, so the significance of his 7 
for devr-i revan is not immediately obvious. 

156 So that according to this list there are no fewer than five cycles of 16 time units: hafif, muhammes. fer'- 
i muhammes. bere^an and ^nl;9in. 
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darb-i fetlh corpus exhibited by its three pieces, not only at the level of small-scale formulaic 
preferences but also, and more indicatively, at the level of concatenations of formulae, and 
the related fact that the average number of pitch changes per time unit aligns it with both darb- 
1 fetth and sakil, cycles which in any case share with it lengthy sections of percussion 
underlay, suggest strongly that it belonged with them to a segment of the repertoire with 
common tempo norms. Consequently, rather than interpret the 32 as placing havi in the fast 
group it seems better to regard it as indicating either Cantemir's perception of its structure or 
as suggesting that a half cycle could be thought of as a separate entity, 

Neither conclusion is particularly attractive. The former runs up against the problem that 
although the 64 time-unit percussion underlay had to be supplied from a later source, every¬ 
thing points to this faithfully reflecting Cantemir’s original definitions, but given the very 
regular (16 -i-16) + (16 + 16) articulation of the cycles in all three pieces the latter might be 
entertained if viewed as relating primarily to melodic structure, and both have more to 
commend them than the final logical possibility, which is that 32 lime units of melody notated 
In the vezn-i kebir code corresponded to the whole percussion pattern (which would therefore 
be moving not only at twice the speed of the melody but at twice the speed of the related 
percussion patterns in sakil and darb-i fetih). 

The situation with regard to hafif is broadly comparable, except that the suggestion of a 
half cycle being viewed as the unit to which the figure in the vezn-i kebir column relates is 
rendered a little more plausible by the fact that in addition to the undeniable 16 + 16 standard 
articulation of each cycle the corpus contains one instance, 187 H3b, of a subsection con¬ 
sisting of one-and-a-half cycles (of 32 time units).'” As with havi, there do not seem to be 
good reasons for thinking that the 16 entry signals membership of the fast group. 

With 9cnber we move in the opposite direction. The entry in the vezn-i kebir column is 
24, but the corpus contains too many (sub)sections in which the total of time units is either 12 
or 36 for this figure to be accepted without demur as the definition of the length of the cycle 
and, as has been noted in 3.2.1, confirmation that 9enber is, indeed, a cycle of 12 is provided 
by the number of time units always allotted to it in pieces in zcnclr. The 24 entry aligns itself, 
however, with the diagrammatic presentation of this complex cycle, which likewise flouts the 
clear evidence of the notations by allotting 24 time units to the 5enber segment, so that it 
appears to be proceeding at half the speed of the other constituent cycles. Although it is 
difficult to entertain the notion of the basic pulse fluctuating from cycle to cycle within zencir, 
the most likely interpretation of the Insistence on 24 is that it indicates that the 9enber 
repertoire was normally performed at the very slow end of the tempo spectrum. 

For fer‘-i muhammes, on the other hand, the entry in the vezn-i kebir column is a 
straightforward and unproblematic 16, the same as the total number of time units in his 
definition of the cycle (p. 93), What this calls into question is therefore not the structure of 
the cycle but the assumption made in the transcriptions that it belonged in the fast group 
together with devr-i revan, evsat and semai-i lenk. Of the three pieces in this cycle the first, 
68, is not differentiated in any way by Cantemir from the surrounding block of pieces in 
vezn-i kebir, so that the transcription with 16/16 rather than 16/8 (l.e. as if it had been notated 

157 Feldman (op. cit.. pp. 317, 384) accepts 16 as the cycle toed, and transcribes 94 accordingly (pp. 443-4, 
where it is Juxtaposed with Fonton's version). 
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in vezn-i sagir) appears as it does as a result of editorial intervention, the justification for 
which is to be found in the other two, 329 and, especially, 336. These contain rhythmic 
subdivisions requiring notation with the vezn-i asgar us-sagir code, but with the durational 
values for the melody thus fixed the resulting subsection lengths are such that assigning the 
percussion underlay to the slow band (i.e. transferring it from 16/16 by 16/8) would result in 
no fewer than five subsections appearing to consist of x and a half cycles.““ Further, the 
complete cycles would be atypical in having an extremely high ratio of pitch changes to time 
unit; and the transfer would also, incidentally, mean that the slightly varied percussion 
pattern of the first half of muhammes that forms fer‘-i muhammes needs to be played at half 
its original tempo. 

The information conveyed by the list of time unit definitions is thus often difficult to 
interpret, and the readings proposed here are necessarily tentative. It might be hoped that the 
order of presentation would contribute to our understanding, but this is rather erratic, for 
although the general principle is to move from long to short, beginning therefore with darb-i 
fetih, havi and sakil (which makes the 32 for havi, placed between 88 and 48, all the more 
curious), there are several anomalies. Perhaps rather more instructive In this respect is the list 
at the beginning of the rhythm chapter (p. 79), which again begins with darb-i fetih, havi and 
sakil, but then proceeds hafif, tUrki darb, ^enber, nim sakil and remel. This suggests more 
clearly a descending length order and implies a preference for 64 over 32 for havi, 32 over 16 
for hafif. but 24 over 12 for ^enber. - There then follow muhammes, berefjan, evsat and 
devr-i kebir, which may be interpreted as suggesting for the 26 time units of evsat a tempo 
nearly twice as fast as that for the 14 time units of devr-i kebir, and similar tempo 
implications emerge from the next group of nim devir, fer‘-i muhammes, devr-i revan, fahte, 
evfer and dUyek. Here the placing of devr-i revan and, especially, fer‘-i muhammes, points 
to their belonging to a significantly faster tempo band. After dtiyek comes sofyan, which is 
the natural next step, and then frenk^in, which is not: it begins a final miscellaneous group 
which proceeds through the complex cycles darbeyn and zencir to semai and, finally, semai-i 
lenk. 

If we return now to the list of time unit definitions we again find frenkfin added almost as 
an afterthought beneath dilyek (there is no entry for sofyan), thereby concluding the list of 
cycles used in the pejrev. We are then left with a further four entries of which the final one, 
hezec, is a later addition in another hand and may be disregarded. Of the others one, evfer, is 
specific to the vocal repertoire, and may also be passed over, but the entries for the remaining 
two, the semai cycles, require further discussion. 

The first, sema'i-i rak(:df ('the dancer's semai’),'” is mentioned nowhere else in the 
edvar, and is a source of some confusion. Defined as a cycle of ten time units, it must surely 
be equated with the one that appears in the notations, but with the simple heading semai (l.e. 
with nothing to differentiate it from the more common semai cycle of six time units). 

158 Even accepting the suggestion made in the discussion of 10. sipihr, which would allow H3b and even 
possibly H2b to be shorn of the final odd-numbered cycle, there would still remain three half cycles if the 
rhythmic cycle were renotated as 16/8. 

159 Usually read as semd'l-l roj:y (’dance semai'), but the text has a doubling sign over the which makes 
rakkaf preferable. The distinction is wholly trivial. 


Appealing to later nomenclature, where the equivalent cycle of ten time units is termed aksak 
(= lenk) semai, this has been termed here semai-i lenk, and it has been assumed that the 
textual references in the edvar to semai-1 lenk, including the controversial cyclical definition, 
also apply to this cycle. However, it is clear from Neubauer's detailed survey of sources'" 
that other incerpreialions are also possible, including most obviously the restitution of 
Cantemir's cyclical definition of a semai-i lenk cycle of eight time units. This would, never¬ 
theless, result in the anomaly that the collection of notations contained an obvious 10 time- 
unit ancestor of aksak semai = semai-i lenk, while semai-i lenk was used in the edvar to 
denote a cycle that was nowhere represented in (he collection of notations. On balance, it still 
seems preferable to suspect misrepresentation in the cyclical definition, and as a conceivable 
If far-fetched alternative to (but also part confirmation of) the form used in the transcriptions, 
which assumes haplography (see 3.2.1), one might sunnise (hat the unusual horizontal stroke 
added in the inner circle after the 2 of the first tek, presumably as an afterthought since there 
is no corresponding segment of the circle, was meant as a symbol of extension, pointing to 
the missing two time units. If so it would confirm the position suggested before for the 
necessary interpolation, and although it could be argued that it should suggest the absence of 
any extra percussion, so that instead of the previous emendation: 

diim • diim tek ■ [tek •] diiin tek - 

we would have: 

diim ■ diim tek - [ - ■] diim tek ■ 

the resulting unprecedented absence of a percussion corresponding to the onset of the second 
half of the cycle points if anything to it being more reliably interpreted as a repeat sign, thus 
restoring the hypothetical tek. 

In any event, it may be noted that the term semd'i-i ralfjcdf in the numerical list (for 
whichever version of this cycle is preferred) is paralleled in its unusual functional reference to 
dancing by the equally unusual term for the remaining cycle, semd't-i harbi ('military 
semai'). This also has no entry in the first column, but in the second we find 12 rather than 
the expected i5, so that it does not necessarily follow that whatever segment of the semai 
repertoire was meant by this designation belonged to the fast group. To the question of why 
there is no corresponding 6 in the first column no convincing answer presents itself, although 
one possibility is that mehter musicians favoured a particular percussion pattern for semai 
pieces that extended over two cycles of the melody before repeating.”' 

However inconclusive, the above discussion leaves the notion of contrastive tempo bands 
Intact. Whether or not occupying a place apart, 9enber seems Co be marked as a particularly 
slow cycle, and it is possible to infer from the order in which cycles are listed that some of 

160 op. cit,, pp. 271-4. 

161 However, (his is not a notion entertained by the expert on mehter music. Sanal. who includes a number 
of semais notated as 6/8 as against only one deemed to be i semd'i-i harbi (op. cit., pp. 185-6) and notated as 
12/8. It may be suggested (hat the reason for (his classification is (he prevalence of fanfare material in the 
melody: (he piece is in rehavi, and, as has been noted, fanfare material is constitutive of its modal identity, 
being ironically reminiscent for Cantemir of Western trumpet motifs. But whatever the reason, the notation 
has to revert to 6/8 In H3, which has an odd number of cycles in both subsections. 
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the faster ones might habitually have been played at something approaching twice the speed 
of the slower,ones. But rather than imply that a given cycle would always inhabit one of two 
rigidly maintained and clearly discrete tempo zones, it still seems prudent to characterize the 
differentiation between them as a trend towards relatively slower and faster, especially in the 
context of a presumed (and possibly considerable) degree of flexibility in the tempo at which 
any given composition could be performed. But if it may not be appropriate to think of an 
ideal metronome mark for any given piece or rhythmic cycle, there is still some evidence to 
consider that may help give a general guide, and it is also instructive to consider twentieth- 
century (and presumably still current) views of suitable tempi for pieces from the collection. ^ 
The major seventeenth-century control is, of course, the notational practice of ‘Ali Uflp, 
who usually shows a clear preference in most cycles for either d or J as the equivalent of 
Cantemir's 1. Considering first those cycles where there are more than one or two pieces 
common to both collections, we have the following: 

bereffan I a J 

darb-i fetih 1 = J 

fahte 1 = J 

sakil 1 = J 

semai 1 = J 

In other cases he uses both, but with a decided preference: 

devr-i kebir 1 = J 

dUyek 1 = J 

The other cycles provide fewer examples and are therefore less telling as evidence, but one 
may nevertheless note the use of I = J in darbeyn’" (as expected, since it combines devr-i 
kebir and berefjan) and zencir.'" and of 1 = J in devr-i revan' and havi, while 9enber and 


162 There are four pieces: 44,49,167 and 306. 

163 There are 16 pieces: 3-7,9-16, 18. 19 and 21. 

164 There are seven pieces; 22, 32, 58, 60-2 and 149. 

165 There are 14 pieces: 78. 113, 127. 129. 142, 143, 145, 146, 160.202, 208, 307, 317 and 346. 

166 T-here are seven pieces; 243, 246, 247. 249. 253, 261 and 273. I = J is also used for the semai 
section of 73 (de|i5me) as against the 1 = J of the remainder. 

167 In 13 cases (52. 54-6. 81. 95. 119.120, 122, 158, 174. 20! and 322). as against 1 = J in two (41 and 
118). 

168 In 31 cases (25. 27, 34. 35. 37. 69, 71, 75. 85-8. 90, 106. 107, 112, 115, 132. 138. 

183,196, 210, 276, 287, 295, 299, 326 and 341) as against 1 = J in five (29,30,177,223 and 327) and 
J' In one (318). 


169 There are two examples, 151 and 154. 

170 There is just one example. 108. 

171 Thereis just one example, 170. 

172 There isjust one example, 150. 
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haflf are divided between them.”* In muhammes there is one clear case of I = J , but the 
other pieces the two have in common that Cantemir assigns to this cycle are generally 
assigned by ‘Ali Ufki to others.'" 

These correspondences suggests a slightly different banding, with the longer cycles, 
darb-i fetih. sakil and possibly also havi, coming together with dUyek, semai and possibly 
devr-i revan to form a group for which 1 = J points to a rather brisker tempo than the more 
sedate 1 = J preferred for berefjan, darbeyn, fahte, devr-i kebir and zencir. Given the 
problems discussed above in relation to 9enber and haflf it is a pity that ‘All Ufkl's versions 
are split between the two, but it may at least be noted that for each I a j is preferred in two 
pieces out of three, so that while one cannot find here evidence to support the argument that 
9enber was normally very slow, there is equally nothing to suggest that hafif might have been 
relatively quick. 

Given the broadly similar melodic surface of the pieces notated by both there is nothing to 
point to retardation being a significant factor for most of the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Consequently, whatever can be inferred about tempo from 'All Ufkl’s notational 
preferences may also be considered valid for Cantemir's collection. In general, the notmal 
symbol for a single beat in seventeenth-century practice (i.e. the equivalent of Cantemir's I in 
vezn-i kebir) was a minim, the tempo implication of which was, as stated by Mersenne, that 
of a heart-beat,'” and the pulse is also the foundation of the tempo indications given by later 
authorities such as Simpson and Quantz, from which it follows that the appropriate metro¬ 
nome setting would be somewhere in the range J (= 1) = 70-80,'” and it seems eminently 
reasonable to think of this as an acceptable middle-of-the-road tempo for pieces in such cycles 
as beref§an, darbeyn, devr-i kebir and fahte. Given the relative paucity of subdivided time 
units in the longer cycles it is quite likely, as is implied by ‘All Ufkl's standard 1 * J, that 
the normal tempo for these was somewhat quicker, but it was presumably only with the 
cycles In the fast group that normal tempi would approach or equal twice the speed of the 
slower cycles. Accordingly, one might derive from the above discussion the following very 
tentative suggestions for approximate tempo rones, always bearing in mind that for the same 
piece the tempo might well have varied somewhat from performance to performance: 


c. 70-100 
c. 90-140 
c, 120-200 


9enber 

berefjan, darbeyn, devr-1 kebir, fahte, zencir 
darb-i fetih, dtlyek, hafif, havi, muhammes, sakil 
devr-i revan, evsat, fer‘-i muhammes, semai, semal-1 lenk 


173 In the former there are two examples with 1 = J, 140 and 192, and one, 96, with 1 = J . Common to 
both is also 77, with 1 = J, but it is assigned by ‘All Ufki lo dUyek. In the laner there are two examples 
with 1 = ^,114 and 205, and one, 203, with 1 = j. 

174 The one unequivocal case is 82. 137 and 316 (t = J) are assigned to diiyek, and 292 (1 s / ) to fer‘. 
Given such disagreement It cannot necessarily be assumed that the other common piece, 70 (1 = J) , which 
has no heading in ‘Alt Ufkl's collection, would have been assigned by him to muhammes. 

175 See A. Dolmetsch, The inierpreiaiion of the music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Seattle and London: Washington University Press. 1969, p. 28. 

176 ibid., pp, 31,35-6, 
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For the remaining cycles, frenk9in, nim sakil, remel and sofyan, there Is insufficient 
information to assign them with any confidence to one group or another. But there is at least 
one clue, for if we consider the average pitch-change rates per lime unit in the various cycles 
in relation to the tempo bands that have been proposed we find, not unexpectedly, a certain 
correlation. Thus the cycles with the lowest rates, devr-i revan, evsat and semai-i lenk are in 
the fastest band, while the cycles with the highest rates, ^enber and devr-i kebir, are in the 
two lowest bands. This is not meant to suggest that there was a single standard level of 
melodic density in performance throughout the repertoire, but that there was rather more 
conformity than the notations might suggest if divorced from any notion of comparative 
tempo. Against this background the low average number of pitch changes in the pieces in 
frenk^in and sofyan would suggest a place in the fastest or second fastest tempo band,'” and 
for nim sakil and remel one in the second or third. 

The principal modem scholars who have added metronome marks to their transcriptions 
are Ezgi and Sanal. From Ezgi (references in Part i) we have: 


45 beref^an 1 = 126 

98 ^enber 1 = 62 

. 166 fahte I = 116 

170 devr-i revan 1= 160 

173 zencir 1 = 116 

308 nim sakil 1 = 80 

337 evsat 1» 138 


Those for genber, devr-i revan and evsat thus accord with the suggestions made above, while 
those for berefjan, fahte and zencir are somewhat faster. 

Sanal, in contrast, supplies tempi that are not just somewhat faster but dramatically faster. 
He transcribes considerably more pieces, so that there is usually more than one piece in a 
given cycle, and it is striking to note that the tempi suggested for them (references again in 
Part i) may vary considerably: 


99 

bereffan 

1 = 

208 

96, 97. 98 

§enber 

1 = 

168 

54 

devr-i kebir 

1 = 

180 

301/299/223/25,287,293, 305/ 

dUyek 

1 = 

124/182/208/240/ 

90, 169, 282, 295 



256 

58, 61/32 

fahte 

1 = 

160/204 

94/145/225/288 

hafif 

1 = 

160/186/196/200 

292 

muhammes 

1 = 

224 

42.159 

sakil 

1 = 

208 

242/264/245/237, 246, 251,259/ 

semai 

1 = 

196/208/240/288/ 

247,263/243/253 



360/408/450 

270 

semai-1 lenk 

1* 

360 


177 Although It i$ appropriate to recall the association of 200, in sofyan, with ^enber, which would point 
in the other direction. 
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No doubt one factor behind the much faster tempi proposed here is the perception that all 
these pieces belong to the mehter repertoire, so that there may be an implied military brisk¬ 
ness or ceremonial exuberance as contrasted with what might be thought of as the sedentary 
langour of Ezgi's tempi, let alone the extreme sluggishness of what has been suggested here. 
There are, nevertheless, certain resemblances of proportion: it is interesting to note that for 
Sanal the slowest cycle is, on average, jenber, followed by devr-i kebir, hafif, fahte, 
bereffan and sakil, while the fastest are semai and semat-i lenk. But however much more 
convincing Ezgi’s and/or Sanal’s tempi may be felt to be, in neither case is any justification 
provided for the particular metronome mark proposed, and some of their indications do seem 
to be at odds with what little historical evidence there is. The iatter's perception that one 
dliyek piece might be suitably performed at more than twice the speed of another may be 
reminiscent of the notion of the melody moving in different gears,'" but it is difficult to 
regard the decision to set a tempo of 1 * 450 for one semai when another has 1 a 196 as 
other than arbitrary. Their proposals, in sum, are fascinating and instructive, and if they 
cannot be regarded as definitive judgements on late seventeenth-century norms that is because 
they do not claim to be; representing the judgement of scholars with an intimate knowledge 
of tradition and its transmission, they are nevertheless conceived In the context of twentieth- 
century performance practice. 

Equally fascinating and instructive are the contrasts between the tempi suggested by Ezgi 
and Sanal for pieces that have been exhumed after having long fallen by the waysi^ and 
those reported for similar pieces that have survived in the repertoire, albeit often transformed 
through aural transmission almost out of recognition. In illustration one may mention just 
one, 190: in devr-i kebir. a cycle for which a seventeenth-century tempo of 1 = 70-90 has 
been tentatively suggested and for a piece in which Sanal has proposed 1 » 180, this parti¬ 
cular composition has survived in the Mevlevi repertoire, and the tempo indicated for its early 
twentieth-century form is 1 = 22. 

We see here the results of a process of retardation for the onset of which Cantemir himself 
provides evidence,'” although to pursue its course further would involve a much wider study 
of transmission. But while this lies outside the scope of the present work there still remain to 
be considered briefly certain related aspects of historical change as manifested within the 
contents of Cantemir's collection. 


178 Although the four dUyek pieces to which the fastest tempo is accorded are hardly ptime candidates for the 
slow gear category; 282 and 29S, in fact, are among those with the greatest number of subdivided time units. 

179 Both in the greater melodic density of the late pieces in the collection, including some of his own. and in 
the explicit textual reference in the edvdr (p. IS, passage translated In Feldman, op. cit., pp. 332-3) to a very 
slow performance style that was sometimes used resulting in a halving of the tempo (although the unit 
referred to, oddly, is not a whole piece or even a whole section but a terkib). 
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4.1 Introduction 

In previous sections each block of material that has a particular modal or rhythmic label was 
regarded as a single entity. Given that whatever internal lines of cleavage might be detected 
within these blocks had not been conceptually recognized within the culture by terminological 
distinctions, the presumption was, and surely must be, of an overriding emic perception of 
unity, and analysis therefore concentrated on examining the nature of the common elements 
they exhibit. Indeed, this approach was carried further by trying to discern and describe 
underlying strategies and rules that all adhered to. But while it seems perfectly Justifiable to 
look at the collection as an undifferentiated whole in the sense that it records the instrumental 
repertoires of a number of musicians located in a particular time and place, the unspoken 
ascription to it of a vague synchronic integrity was no more than a necessary precondition to 
the search for generally valid structures and processes. It invalidates neither the search nor its 
findings to recognize this for the procedural assumption it is, rather than to leave it as an 
unstated given that threatens to assume the status of an unquestioned conclusion. - Indeed, 
when discussing individual modes or rhythmic cycles it has frequently been noted that in 
certain respects the corpus is lacking in uniformity, and although the internal differences point 
to variation along more than one axis, the predominant note was that of temporal change. 
Thus a number of incidental suggestions were made about the relative chronology of 
variations in pitch set in certain modes, and attention was drawn in the course of the 
discussion of individual rhythmic cycles to contrasting patterns that point to stylistic change 
and innovation. 
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Fundamencal to the more genera! temporal contextualization of such features is Feldman's 
broadly based study of the Ottoman court music tradition, and no attempt will be made within 
the essentially seventeenth-century confines of the present work to venture onto the wider 
terrain so ably explored there of developments from Cantemir's day down to the nineteenth 
century. Even if much remains obscure, for the eighteenth century it is possible to consult 
works of a theoretical nature (for example those by IJid'r Aga,‘ Arutin,’ and ‘Abd iil-BIkf), 
further corpora of notation (by Kevserl' and ‘Abd Ul-Baki), and instructive accounts by 
foreign observers (in particular Fonton,’ Sulzer* and Toderini’); and in addition Feldman 
draws upon historical, literary,' and iconographical sources to supply a more than adequate j 

account of relevant changes in other parameters. He explores such areas as the social identity 
of performers, the importance of the Sufi orders, the role of minorities, and performance 
context, and discusses, further, the varying levels of importance attached to specific instru¬ 
ments, their rise and decline, and the technical changes that affected them. Such aspects will 
not be considered further here, and as little would be gained by summarizing his genera! 
account of eighteenth-century developments in mode, form and repertoire, or Neubauer's 
comprehensive and detailed survey of rhythmic cycle definitions,’ the focus-will remain on 
the collection itself and the extent to which the evidence of internal differentiation it provides 
is not only indicative of variations of genre and style but can also serve as a diachronic index 
in relation to developments from the middle of the seventeenth century down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth. 


1 tf/Jiim ui-ma^ama/ /f levlid il-negamdi. MS Topkapi H 1793. 

2 Tamburist Arutfn, Rukovodsivo po vostochnoi muzyke (tr. K.K. Tagmizyan), Erevan: Izdaiel'svo AN 
Armianskoi SSR. 1968, 

3 'AbU UI-Bakl NasirDede, raArr/-iyye (1794), MS SUleymlniye KiltUphanesi, N&hz Pa;a, 1242; ledfiik ve- 
tafikl^, MS Istanbul Oniversiiesi KUtUphanesi T SS72; Topkapi Saiay KUtUphanesi Emanet Hazinesi 2069. 

4 The manuscript Is in private hands and remains unpublished (for a description see E. Popeacu-Iudetz, XVlll. 
yUzyil yazmalanndan Kevseri mecmuasi Bstline karfdafUrmati bir inceleme, Istanbul: Pan Yayincilik, 
1998). However, one piece not copied from the Cantemir collection has been transcribed in Rauf Yekta Bey, 
‘Musique orientale. Le compositeur du Pechrev dans le mode Nihavend", La Revue musicale, 7, 1907. pp. 
117-21, T.T. Burada ('Scrierile muzicate ale lui Dimitrie Cantemir', Ananele Academiei RomSae, 32, 1909, 
pp. 43-52, E. Popescu-Judeiz, Dimitrie Cantemir; cartea stiniei muzicii, Bucharest: Editura Musicala, 
1973, pp. 329-32. t.B. SUreisan, Dimitrie Cantemir (1673-I723), Ankara: TUrk Milli Komisyonu, 1975 (at 
pp. 95-101, with a reproduction of the original), and Feldman, op. cit., 449-59. 

5 C. Fonion, Essai sur la Muslgue Orientale comparee d la musique europienne, in E. Neubauer, ‘Der 
Essai sur la Musique Orientale von Charles Fonion mit Zelchnungen von Adanson', Zeiischrifi filr 
Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschajien, 2, 1985. 277-324; 3. 1986, 335-76; reprinted with 
facsimile of the original manuscript and an appendix as Publications of the Institute for the History of Arabic- 
Islamic Science, The science of music in Islam, vol. 4. Frankfurt am Main: Institute for the History of 
Arabic-Islamic Science at the Jc^ann Wolfgang Coethe University, 1999. 

6 FJ. Sulzer, Geschichte des transalpanischen Daciens, Vienna, 1781. 

7 C.B. Toderini, Letteratura lurchesea, vol. 1, Venice, 1787. 

8 For example the important biographical dictionary by $eyhUlislamEs'adEfend(. afrab ul-ds6r /T teikirati 
'urefi' il-edvdrici 1725), MS Istanbul Universitesi KUtUphanesi T.V. 1739. 

9 In the appendix to the 1999 edition of Fonton (see fn. 5). pp. 257-95. 


4.2 Form 

Given the more than extensive treatment of mode and rhythm in the previous sections it must 
come a's an immense relief as well as something of a surprise to find that it is not to be 
followed by a comparably detailed treatment of form. But in contrast to the great modal and 
rhythmic variety to be found within the corpus the most immediate impression it conveys 
with regard to formal structures is of standardization. Although different categories were 
recognized, they share the same internal structure, being made up of a sequence of large-scale 
internal divisions, the great majority termed hane (H) and mtilSzime (M), and what variations 
there are can perhaps most profitably be examined, following Feldman's lead, as potential 
indicators of difference in either function, place or time. 

4.2.1 Pefrev and semai 

Even the one broad category distinction made in the collection, the separating off of the main 
block of semai pieces from the preceding pefrevs, fails to relate to any discernible formal 
criterion. In terms of purely musical parameters It is based on nothing more than the presence 
or absence of particular rhythmic cycles, pieces in semai and semai-i lenk being placed in one 
camp, the remainder In the other;” and as there Is no formal distinction involved the percep¬ 
tion that they fall into distinct categories must have a different cause, the most obvious possi¬ 
bilities being function and provenance. What is at least clear from Cantemir's organization of 
material is a straightforward hierarchical distinction, precedence being given to the pe§revs 
(and the pefrevs themselves, it may be added, are also partly organized according to hierar¬ 
chical notions, with the darb-i fetih pieces coming first, then the ktllliyat, then the remainder), 
although it is also relevant to add the obvious point that the order also reflects the normal 
sequence of events in performance. However, the geographical area to which the semai and 
cognate rhythmic cycles can now be related suggests for It, from the perspective of Istanbul, 
11 an Anatolian origin, and in Cantemir's day it could well have still been understood, despite its 

association with the Mevlevi rite, as in essence a provincial genre." But even if we can locate 
here an adequate explanation of why the semai should have been viewed as in some sense 
secondary, it is one that does not quite account for the degree of literal marginallty indicated 
, I by Cantemir's omission of the semai corpus from his first and second Indexes, so that semai 

I entries only appear as an almost grudging afterthought added around the main body of the 

j third index. Such offhandedness is reinforced by the fact chat, in contradistinction to the 

; pe§rev corpus, very few semai notations have the name of the composer included In the 

I heading; and as a final indication of relative status one may recall that in both lists of 

I rhythmic cycles semai and semai-i lenk are relegated to the end. 

But whatever associations it may have had, and whatever the perception of its origins, it 
I is important to stress chat Che semai had already been incorporated into Che large-scale secular 

cyclical form, the fasti; it was also integrated into the sacred Mevlevi ayin (a process that had 
possibly taken place even earlier); and following Sana! we may accept that it had also become 

10 Only In 73 and 130 are the two combined, and in both cases it is in the final hane that the semai rhythmic 
cycle appears. Also to be noted is 268, where both (and only) semai and semai-i lenk appear, HI and M in the 
latter, H2 and H3 in the former, 

* 11 A conclusion based on Feldman's researches (op. ell., pp. 461-3). 
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a standard part of the military and ceremonial mehter repertoire.” These provided the larger 
contexts within which both forms appeared. The component parts of the fasil have been listed 
in 1.3.2,” and all that needs to be repeated here is the fact that the semai always followed the 
pe|rev, either immediately, in the instrumental form, where it was at the same time the final 
item, or. in the more complex combined vocal and instrumental form, after the main inter¬ 
calated block of vocal compositions (the last of which was also a semai) and immediately 
preceding the final vocal taksim. The placing of the semai as the final piece composed in a 
fixed rhythmic cycle is common to the ayin as well.” 

4.2.2 Hane and miildzime 

The principal formal patterns that occur (in both pefrev and semai categories) have been 
described in the Introduction to Part i. The underlying structure is in every case that of 
alternating sections, one a ritomello, the others differing not only from the ritomello but also 
from each other. In the great majority of pieces the ritomello comes second, and is termed 
muldzime (M), while in the remainder it comes first, in which case it is generally called 
simply 'first section' (serhane/hane-i ewel - HI).” We thus have the following arrange¬ 
ments for the standard case of a piece with three hanes: 

type 1 HI M H2 M H3 M 

type2 • HI H2 HI H3 HI 

so that type-2 is identical to the first minus Its first section. Among the much smaller number 
of type 2 pieces” there are one or two that are extremely short, but it is clear that as a group 
they are not simply a shorter form of pe§rev in terms of performance time. The difference 

12 Interesting in this respect is 245, which Sana) (op. cic., pp. 185-6) assigns to the mehter repertoire, while 
in the margin of the manuscript there is a reference to Sultan Veled, presumably to be understood as 
associating the piece with the Mevlevl tradition. A further possible general association that may be 
menuoned is of the semai-i lenk cycle with dance (see 3.7), 

13 See also Feldman, op. cit., pp. 180-1, which includes a translation of Cantemir's description of the vocal 
and instrumental fasil. Also to be noted is a reference by Evliya ^elebi (Sanal, op. cit., p. 16 fn.) to fasti as a 
lenn used in the context of mehter performances. 

14 In the course of a careful discussion of early developments, Feldman (op. cit. pp. 187-92) makes useful 
comparisons between the ayin and the fasil, and suggests both that the ayin, at least in embryonic form, may 
antedate the emergence of the fasil and that the secular form of (he semai (the very name of which has Sufi 
associations) was probably bonowed from it, However, it is important to bear in mind that there is a crucial 
lack of documentation for the early stages In the development of the ayin (cf. Feldman's own cautious remarks 
on p. 97 about the implications for function of tempo changes in the introductory pe;rev). 

15 Thus second type is virtually confined to pejrevs: the only semai to be so structured is 266. 

16 There am 17 in all: 50,68,80.100,101,102, lU. 141,173. 228, 230, 281, 283, 286, 287, 297 and 316. 

17 The shortest in performance would probably be the first, 50. in berefran, which with a maximum total (if 
all (sub)sections are repeated on every possible occasion) of 20 cycles contains 320 time units and at a tempo 
of 1 s 80 would have a playing time of four minutes; and the second, 63. in fer‘-i muhammes, which with a 
maximum total (if all (sub)sections are repeated on every possible occasion) of 38 cycles contains 608 time 
units and at a tempo of 1 = 160 would have a playing time of 3'50". But at the same tempo a performance of 
283 would take twice as long, while one of 281, also in beref|an, would have a maximum playing time, even 
if Hlc were never repeated, of more than three times that of 50 if taken at the same tempo, comfortably more 
than several pe^revs of type 1. 
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between the two is further diminished by the fact that in many pieces of type 1 HI is 
relatively brief, so that adding It to the ritomello would hardly upset the proportions of the 
whole. In 155, for example, Hi consists of just one cycle, M of two, and as the remaining 
sections contain between them four cycles it is clear that an expanded ritomello Including HI 
would still dominate the whole less than that of 50, the first example of type 2, in which HI 
is as long as the other sections combined. In 49. on the other hand, HI consists of just one 
cycle, M of eleven, and as the remaining sections contain between them only eight cycles it is 
clear that the ritomello already dominates even more than in 50. That HI was on occasion 
absorbed into the ritomello is demonstrated by the fact that 287 and 316 both had a mlilSzime 
in the form in which they were recorded by ‘AH Ufki, and the two sections subsequently 
fused to form a larger composite one, thus transferring these pieces to Cantemir's type 2 
group." As none of the other members of this group appear in the ‘AH Ufki collection it is 
reasonable to regard the type 2 structure as an innovation of the second half of the 
seventeenth century or, perhaps more accurately, a cultural borrowing.” Four of the 17 
pieces are labelled ‘acemi, and when describing it Cantemir expressediy relates it to Persian 
instrumentalists {'acem sazendeler)^ However, although it was also taken up by Ottoman 
composers, it was to remain marginal, and never seriously challenged the supremacy of type 
1: among Cantemir's own pieces thereis just one example, 281.” 

In both types it is possible to extend the format by adding a fourth hane, but examples are 
so few that it does not seem necessary to regard this as a separate category.” The collection 
is thus dominated by pieces of type 1, (hat is, by one large-scale formal shape consisting of 
three sections each followed by a ritomello. The resulting lack of large-scale formal variety 
need occasion no surprise, especially given the rhythmic and modal complexities of (he various 
pieces that a competent performer needed to master, for it could be argued that if composi¬ 
tions were also cast in a wide variety of forms the task of memorization would be excessive, 
and that a high degree of predictabili^, simplicity even, was required in at least one structural 
domain. But the fact remains that the seemingly uniform framework of type 1 still leaves 
ample scope for variation both in relative proportions and patterns of internal repetition. 

In terms of sheer length, for example, one might contrast, among the pejrevs, 94, with a 
possible maximum of 18 hafif cycles and, at a tempo of I = 120, a performance time of a 
little under five minutes, with 30, which at the same tempo would last twice as long, or 93, 
which with all repeats would have a performance time, again at the same tempo, of almost 15 
minutes, and would in turn be dwarfed by 140, in ?enber, which at 1 = 80 would weigh in at 


18 A further, but incomplete and therefore possibly transitional, example is provided by 140, in which the 
last eight of Che eleven cycles of Ml in the 'All Ufki version have been transferred to M. 

19 Feldman reaches che same conclusion (op. cit., p. 363.) 

20 The passage in question is translated by Feldman (op. cit., pp. 319), who also refers to the four 'acemt 
examples (p. 315) as a possible excursion into the 'quasi-folkloristic'. 

21 There is also one example among the four pieces In (he collection by his teacher, Angeli. 

22 Of the six pieces in question (wo, 23 and 296, belong to the special kOIliyai category, where H4 
fundamentally allows more space so that further modulations can be included, while a third. 73 (de|i|me), may 
be viewed as a rhythmic analogue to (he modal kilUiyat, H4 thus allowing the inclusion of yet another change 
of rhythmic cycle. Of the others, 287,293 and 308, the first belongs to type 2. 
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a massive 22 minutes. At the other end of the scale one could also quote, among the semais, 
244. which at 1 = 144 would be over in exactly two minutes. 

Although not quite as dramatic, there are also significant differences to be observed in the 
relative length of the various sections. A basic shape, exemplified in 179, is M>H1, H2, 
H3. Although in this particular case all three hanes are equal in length there is normally some 
variation, so that in 180 M>H3>H1, H2, in 183 M>H3>H2>H1. in 184 M>H2>H3>H1. 
But even if this is the most common profile it is not always the case that M is the longest 
section and HI the shortest: in 187 H3>HI, M, H2, in 192 HI. M, H2>H3, and in 193 
either H2>H1>M, H3 or, possibly, H1>M, H2, H3 (these alternative analyses depend on 
differing views of the status of repeated material). 

Also related to the length of sections is another dimension of variablliQ' and complexity, 
that of the smaller-scale patterns of subsection divisions and repetitions within them. There 
seem to be no good grounds for examining and quantifying the Incidence of variation in the 
number of subsections in isolation as a separate structural parameter; rather, it might be 
profitable to regard it as yet another aspect of compositional practice that could potentially 
reflect (and hence eventually contribute towards detecting) discrete strata within the corpus. 
There are, however, areas of considerable regularity, above all in the pieces in the longest 
cycle, darb-i fetih, which invariably follow a pattern of one rhythmic cycle per section, so 
that their form, from a diachronic perspective, is quite opaque. With havl and zencir we 
move towards a norm of having at least some sections divided into two subsections (each 
consisting of one cycle);” and with sakil we may encounter more subsections (four in 92 M), 
or subsections with more than one cycle (two in 89 Mb, three in 93 H2a). But it is, in effect, 
only in the shorter rhythmic cycles that we encounter sufficient variety to be able to draw 
certain conclusions. 

Sometimes there is no subdivision of sections in these cycles, but it is common to find 
two or three. On occasion the number rises to five or six, and there are even instances of 
seven or eight with, as a result, not only considerable differences in the length of sections but 
also in their internal patterns of repetition, Such variations occur both among the pieces that 
had also been recorded by ‘Ali UfM and among those datable to the end of the century,’* but it 
is possible nevertheless to detect a gradual trend, namely, with one significant exception, 
towards fewer and longer subsections. The exception is HI, which develops differently: it 
will have certainly fewer subsections, indeed it will generally be undivided, but at the same 
time it will become shorter rather than longer, so that even if it is not, as in type 2, absorbed 
into the ritomello, it tends to become more frequently a perfunctory exposition of the basic 
elements of the makam, leaving the now much longer M as the main focus of modal 
development before the contrastive transition to H2. Again, it needs to be said that this kind 
of relationship is not a wholly new phenomenon, and precedents can be found among the ‘Ali 

23 Only 109. in zencir, adheres to the one cycle per section pattern (although the same is true of 173, also in 
zencir, which belongs to type 2, and consists therefore of only three cycles). 

24 One may compare, among the pieces also in ‘All un!:l, 23, which has two subsections in HI, five in M, 
two in H2 and three in H3, and 327. where eight subsections are recognized in M. with later ones such as 328, 
with three or four subsections in M, two in H2 and three in H3, or 279, by Cantemir, with three in HI. five 
in M, two in H2 and three in H3. 
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I, 

Ufki pieces. What can be observed is not so much innovation as change of emphasis and 
differing preferences, the main result in this case being a perceptible shift of emphasis away 
^ from brief and sometimes multiple subsections and, concomitantly, towards different internal 

formal patterns, and it is to these chat we may now turn. 

4.2.3 teslim and terkib-i iniikal 

Of the remaining terms that relate to aspects of form the different and overlapping uses of 
^ teslim and terkib-i intikal (and also the much rarer eydan) have already been mentioned in the 

Introduction to Part I (pp. xxlli and xxv). Of interest here is not the substitution of one term 
for the other in the later part of the collection, but the predominant form of repetition to which 
they both relate. This sometimes has a clearly integrative function, as for example in 159, 
where we find teslim used to designate the repetition of Ma after Mb and likewise the repeti¬ 
tion of Mb at the end of H2. But integration does not mean supplying repetition where it had 
hitherto been tacking, for even without the relntroductlon of these subsections the piece is 
made up of a dense network of interlocking parts. If each sakil cycle is represented as an 
assemblage of eight blocks of eight time units each, and Che various recurring formulae are 
symbolized by C (cycle-final cadence), c (medial cadence), S (rising scale) and 4 (rising/ 
falling fourth), we have: 

HI _ _ 4 _ 4- C 

Ma 4' — — — 4’ C 

Mb S cl . — 4" 4' C 

H2 S' cl — 4 4 — 

H3 _ c2 4 c2 — C 

Figure 1 

and with the standard reiteration of Ma and b after H2 andH3 it is clear that 159 Is already 
saturated with recurrence. In such a context, therefore, what is integrated by the first teslim, 
the return to Ma after Mb, is the symmetrical curve of the whole modal development within 
the confines of the ritomello, so that the high-register development of Mb that prefigures H2 
is followed by the re-establishment of the lower register. The second teslim, the return to Mb 
(; after H2, is most probably a punning replay of the same material designed to give greater 

I’ prominence to Che high-register area, but is conceivably to be understood as indicating chat 

. this was the only part of the ritomello to be played between H2 and H3 (thereby making 

I clearer the shift of emphasis from d to e). Whichever interpretation is preferred, it may be 

j suggested that the significance of such large-scale repetition is formal in the sense of a 

! shaping of the narrative course of events by enfolding within the ritomello, and therefore 

, displaying again, each time it reappears, the essential trajectory of the whole piece from 


25 In 32, where HI consists essentially of just two cycles repealed with a slight final variation while M, 
made up of three subsections, consists of ten. and even more strikingly in 49, where HI consists of no more 
than a single introductory beref$an cycle that moves from A, the eventual finalis, to/, the first prominent 
note, as contrasted with (he eleven cycles of the two subsections ofM. 
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exposition through various modal peripetaia to a final resolution that is at the same time a 
reassertion of origin. 

In other instances such condensation of the overall narrative is harder to detect. The very 
next piece is a case in point, and it is interesting to observe that the return to Ma, giving 
exactly the same structure to M as in 139, is lacking in the ‘Ali Uflji version. But 161 is 
again closer to 159, the repetition providing M with an overall arch form, and even If this 
particular contour does not always ensue something of the same dynamic attaches to the 
resulting aba shape.“ A slightly different pattern, but still an aspect of the same pheno¬ 
menon, is found in those pieces where the terminology has changed from teslim (now 
generally confined to prima/seconda volta variants) to terkib-i intikal, for here it lends, as in 
311, 313 and 337, to relate to just the final part of Ma (conUining, therefore, the finalis), 
which is then reintroduced to terminate not only Mb but also H2 and H3, thus introducing a 
new micro ritomello within and beyond the confines of M. 

Although it should not be claimed that such pieces are necessarily radically different in 
structure from those in which M appears as a succession of short repeated phrases, they do 
appear to represent a move away from an earlier method of organizing material. This may 
exhibit just as much internal cohesion, as in 327, where, taking eight time-unit (one cycle) 


blocks as in fig. 1 
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Figure 2 

but although an even higher proportion than before consists of repetition, there is no similar 
sense of cyclic return; in the longer subsections, Mf and g, the earlier material is pro¬ 
gressively abandoned, and in Mg and h we even have a new cadence. As one might expect, 
it is not a simple case of the aba structure for M being restricted to late pieces and the multiple 
section type to those also recorded fay ‘All Ufli:i. Nevertheless, if we look at the pieces by 

26 In 202 ihere is no change of register, but Mb could not conclude the section because of the identity of the 
finalis. In 175 and 189 repetition of Ma restores a wider melodic sweep after the repetitive irrunobility of Mb. 

27 However, 319 adheres to the previous pattern, so that M is provided with an aba structure, and there are, 
inevitably, further variations. In 322, as In 207, it is the final segment of HI that is resumed in M, in 328 
the first two cycles of Ma that form the final two of Mb (there is an independent Me). The extreme ease, 
almost one of overdeiermination. is provided by 305, where all of Ma constitutes the terkib-i intikal which 
then reappears at the end of Mb. Me, H2 and H3, but is itself a very slightly varied repeat of HI 2-5. 


Cantemir, for example, we find that where M does have various subsections the overall effect 
is very different. Between the three subsections In 321 repetition is kept to a minimum, while 
in 279, in which there are five, M has even less in common with the kind of structure made 
manifest in fig. 2, and points In yet another direction, towards a large-scale through- 
composed form where material is constantly evolving rather than being literally repeated, and 
where the division into subsections Is a lingering reflection of an older and increasingly 
obsolescent compositional style." 

4.2.4 zeyil and serbend 

There are also to be considered, finally, pieces whose formal design is stretched by the 
inclusion of other full-scale sections, specifically those temied zeyil (Z) and serbend. TTie 
former points to another pattern of repetition, for it occurs after both H2 and H3, thus 
extending type 1 to: 

HI M H2 Z M H3 Z M 

A majority of the pieces of this form are in darb-i fetih and, although there are four instances 
(9, 12, 13, 14) where Z is lacking," the association is so characteristic that it would be 
justifiable to think of darb-i fetih as a rhythmic cycle with particular formal implications. 
These concern not only the inclusion of Z but also the marriage of cycle and section, so that 
all the darb-i fetih pieces with 2 are of exactly the same length, each section consisting 
always of just one cycle.” However, Z is by no means confined to the darb-i fetih corpus, 


28 Feldman (op. cit., pp. 382-90) provides a lengthy analysis of this piece which proposes, further, 
developmental links between M and the sections that flank it. Also relevant to the general discussion here are 
his remarks (pp. 370-1) on the coexistence of various styles of composition during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

29 For Cantemir (edvdr, p. 102), 2 is standard in darb-i fetih pe}fevs by Turkish composers (rftm sdiende). 
SO it is not surprising two find two of the four where there is no Z given the heading ‘acemter (in the seewid 
case contrasting, instructively, with the very Turkish name of the composer assigned to this piece by ‘Ali 
Ufkl. SUt;Uzide!). 

30 A point made by Cantemir {edvdr, p. 80/90). This passage again contrasts rum (with Z) and ‘acem 
(without). Z is considered equivalent to a hane, so that a pejrev with Z is said to have four banes as against 
the three of one without (and it is perhaps for this reason that Feldman (op. cit., p. 320} lists Z as appearing 
only once, after H2}: 

j - .lji -• ^ jSI . Jjiji <sl.i jU uL fjj jSI 

^ al«jj c.>l j>i,l jl j* •oijl jSlj a>ljl J <iti gji ,^1 jji tji jjl jSJIjj 4>bl 

. jjjl j,j uSil 

But it is clear that in the ascription to each type of four or eight and three or six rhythmic cycles respectively 
(repetition is evidently here viewed as optional) no account has been taken of the presence, let alone the 
recurrence, of M, and consequently the possibility cannot be excluded that a recurrence of Z has also been 
ignored. That Z did in fact recur in non-darb-i fetih pieces is shown by Cantemlr's notation of e.g. 85, 114 
and 333. while for darb-i fedh itself we may appeal to e.g. the evidence of 4 in the version by ‘Ali Ufifi. who 
adds after the notation of Z the letter m. Indicating the repetition of M, and after H3 the letters zm, indicating 
therefore the repetition of both Z and M. 
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appearing in nearly as many other pieces, cast in a wide variety of cycles’* The total number 
thus makes up a considerable proportion of the whole collection, some 12% in all, and it is 
also spread chronologically, for although half the darb-i fetih pieces in question'were known 
to ‘All Ufki, Z also appears in compositions by Cantemir and his teacher Angeli. 

The effect of Z in the darb-i fetih pieces is straightforwardly to introduce another layer of 
repetition which at the same time postpones repetition by delaying the return of the ritomello, 
so that the pattern becomes — M — ZM— ZM. The result can thus be greater variety 
rather than sameness, as in 1, where Z is the only section to modulate and at the same time 
serves to provide registral contrast between the rather similar contours of M, H2 and H3. 
However, it is rare for Z to have such a clearly delineated character of its own, and in 2 it is 
rather a case of a variation on material in the previous sections, so that it gives the impression 
after H2 of being both a coda and a transition to M, and after the modulation in H3 of being a 
preparatory transition that restores the original makam. But the effects are not always con¬ 
fined to the domain of mode, for in 3 we find a different contrastive function, the very square 
cut of Z, which emphasizes through repetition and the positioning of formulae a series of 8 + 
8 blocks, serving to reassert rhythmic orthodoxy after the fluid and not clearly definable 
rhythmic organization of both H2 and H3. In 5, finally, we can see a combination of such 
properties; rhythmically Z contrasts with the very regular organization of H2 and the first 
half of M and H3; modally it prolongs and varies a brief modulation introduced towards the 
end of H2 and then almost proceeds like H2 in reverse while at the same time incoqjorating a 
transposed rtiythmic/melodic motif from M. It thus balances the functions of integration, 
contrast and variation. 

The variety of uses observed in just four pieces gives some idea of the range of possibi¬ 
lities that such an extra section can open up for a composer. In other cycles, where the 
proportions of the various sections are not fixed, Z may also offer flexibility of length, and 
when brief, as in 64, where it effects a straightforward transition of register, is hardly to be 
distinguished from material appended to H2 and H3 elsewhere labelled terkib-i intikal.” But 
in 85 it Is as long as H2 and H3 put together, in both cases further developing the high- 
register material and then leading back to the lower register of M. In the Cantemir pieces, 
285 and 289, we seem to find something of both types: Z in 285 is very brief, providing a 
cadential descent after the extended high-register development of H2, while appended to the 
internally repetitive H3 it is essentially contrastive; in 289, on the other hand, It is more 
extensive and more fully integrated. 

Mention has also been made (Part 1, p. xxii) of a further, very infrequent, section called 
serbend. A number of these appear in the ‘Ali Ufki collection, and as he does not add after 
them the abbreviation mh which indicates a return to M the assumption is that the serbend 


31 The following are represented; bere^an (304), 9 enber (333), darbeyn (289,332), devr-i kcbir<302), devr-i 
revan (335), dUyek (83, 147, 293). fahte (330), fer‘-i muhammes (329), hafif (114, 288), muhammes (64. 
285, 292.294), sakll (324) and semai-i lenk (284). 

32 Especially so in 304, by Angeli. where Z consists of the last three of the five cycles of M (and since these 
are to a considerable extent sequential the recurrence of M after Z would lead in this case to an extremely 
repetitive structure). 


would be played after the last repeat of M and would therefore be the final section.” None of 
the pieces recorded by ‘All Ufki with a serbend which are common to both collections retain 
it in the Cantemir version,thus suggesting that we have here evidence for a regularization of 
formal structures taking place during the seventeenth century.” Despite always being in the 
home makam and therefore ending with the expected finalis, the serbend may have been 
discarded because it was increasingly perceived to be anomalous, dissipating the sense of 
ending that had already been provided by the final repetition of M and suggesting, in however 
limited a way, a new itinerary that ran counter to the concluding stage of the master narrative, 
that of arrival. Sadly, matters are not quite this straightforward, for Cantemir also has two 
pieces with a serbend, and recognizes the existence of this section in the erfvdr.” But what is 
unusual here is neither the textual reference nor the existence of two such pieces: the 
reduction in the number of examples accords well enough with the interpretation that has been 
advanced, and to be systematic texts commonly refer to marginal phenomena. Rather, it is 
that the pieces in question, 10 and 11, are also among those recorded by ‘All Ufki without a 
serbend, and therefore seem to go against the trend. In both, the serbend emphasizes a plain 
8 + 8 rhythmic organization, and in 10, as with 3 Z mentioned above, it might be aigued that 
such regularity, coming after the lack of obvious symmetry In M, adds to the sense of 
finality. But despite the integrative effect of its initial echo of HI and H2 the same defence 
cannot be put forward for the serbend in 11, which with its insistent sequential repetition 
seems a rather gratuitous addition, and although there is no supporting evidence one might at 
least in this case entertain the notion of different lines of transmission, in only one of which 
the serbend survived.” 

4.2.5 kiilUyal 

We may, finally, consider briefly formal aspects of the particular and rare class of pefrev 
termed kUlliyat, of which Cantemir notates three (22, 23 and 296). That they constituted a 
class apart is emphasized by the fact that all three are in the same rhythmic cycle, fahte, and 
that ali three begin in the same makam, hllseyni—indeed, the first two are said to be 'in 
hUseyni' (der makdm-i (lUseyni), despite the fact that their whole raison d'etre is modula¬ 
tion. In these display pieces each mode occupies a separate subsection, with no fewer than 
15 appearing in 296 H3. Such a high number clearly makes their structure atypical, and if 
one also considers structure and likely performance duration two of the properties of such 
pieces might be queried. 

Tlie less problematic concerns the individual subsections. In pieces that would otherwise 
be far longer than most other pejrevs one might wonder whether the normal repetition of 

33 This Is noc, however, the view of Sanal (op. cii., pp. 32-4), for whom M is always final. 

34 The pieces in question are 37, 60.77, 87,95 and 158. 

35 Cf. Feldman, op. cit., pp. 325-6. 

36 But during the course (p. 102) of describing the setnai (of which he provides no such examples) rather than 
the pe;rev. He speaks not of an extra hane but of an additional terklb, and rather than call it serbend 
('he^band'), as in the collection, uses the term sinebend (Ttreaslband*). 

37 It may not be irrelevant lo note that the serbend in 10 has one or two features In common with the serbend 
'All Ufki supplies for 87, so chat a distant borrowing or adapcacioii is not inconceivable. 
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subsections would be dispensed with, especially as they do not cohere in the same way as 
elsewhere. With repetition of all subsections, and keeping to the standard HI M H2 M H3 M 
(H4 M) format, at 1 = 90, the upper end of the tempo band suggested for fahte, the playing 
time of 23 would be 21 minutes, that of 22 28 minutes, and that of 296 38 minutes.” But the 
evidence of the ‘AH Ufki version of 22 supports the assumption, embodied in the transcrip¬ 
tions of 22 and 23, that repetition took place normally, and one could well imagine that this 
was felt to be important, the listener having to concentrate first time round on identifying the 
mode being introduced and then being allowed with the repeat to appreciate the nature of the 
transition to it and the compositional craft with which it had been succinctly outlined. 

The more problematic concerns the large-scale sectional structure and the modal logic that 
underpins it. Ultimately, what makes this type of composition different in kind from other 
pejrevs is not the sheer amount of material it contains, nor indeed, paradoxically, the fact of 
modulation, but rather the modal trajectory, which never returns to the home mode but is 
always venturing further into fresh territory. That normal modal habits are not merely 
suspended but replaced by something radically different is indicated most clearly by the 
nature of the ritomello section (and if M were not, structurally speaking, a normal ritomello 
the label would be perverse). This is, crucially, a section that in all the kulliyat pieces falls to 
re-establish the mode with which the piece started. In 22, it is true, it does not stray too far: 
HI does no more than establish hUseyni, so that the modal adventure begins in M, but it only 
explores modes closely related to it, moving finally from acem to end on ku^ek.” In 23, 
however, where HI fulfils the same function, M quickly moves away over the brief course of 
its three subsections, ending in the area of zengUle and hicaz, while in the much longer M of 
296 nearly every subsection is in a mode the pitch set of which differs from that of hllseyni, 
and the last three all have finalis E instead of the original A ■ Recurring after each hane and, 
more importantly, terminating the whole piece, they would both emphasize the distance tra¬ 
versed away from the starting point.” Given such radically different implications one might 
almost wish to categorize the kulliyat as an anti-pe§rev. 

One last piece deserves mention here, 73 (dc|i§me), in which there is progressive substi¬ 
tution, section by section, of a different rhythmic cycle. But contrary to the modulatory 
structure of the kulliyat, here each new cycle introduced in H2, H3 and H4 is followed in M 
by a restatement of ^enber. 73 Is also modally complex, with modulations throughout H3 
and H4, the exploration of modally overlapping territory in H2, and micro modulations in M. 
But these last fail to undermine the lengthy affirmation of the return to hUseyni that M 
provides after the other modulatory sections, so that however complex the plot, 73 still 
adheres to the basic narrative design of the peftev. 

38 Hence the suggesUon made in Part i dial in this case repetition of subsections was likely to have been 
optional. 

39 It is interesting to note that ‘All Ufki assigns 22 to acem. which may for him have included what 
Cantemir distinguishes as ku^ek. If so, one might conjecture that this Is a teleological definition, naming the 
mode with which the piece ends rather than the one with which it begins, and thus trying to locate in M Its 
normal peftev function of concluding in the home mode. 

40 in 22 one might suspect that only Ma and b were repeated after H2 and H3, in 23 only Ma, and in 296 
that the terkib-i mlllazime could have been followed by repetition of the first subsection of HI, but there is no 
evidence to support such an interpretation. 


DIACHRONIC STRATA 

4.3 Diachronic strata 

It might be assumed a priori about an orally transmitted repertoire that in the absence of 
factors militating against change features fell to be stylistically antiquated or formally clumsy 
would, if the piece in question was not to be simply abandoned, gradually be adjusted in the 
direction of contemporary norms. Whether achieved by omission, substitution or transfor¬ 
mation, such adjustment would have the effect of eroding and possibly, given sufficient time, 
eventually effacing completely evidence of the earlier norms. In the particular case of the 
corpus recorded by Cantemir it is incontestible that most of his own pieces (or. to begin 
slightly more cautiously, the pieces that bear his name) incorporate various features that mark 
them off from much of the remainder of the repertoire, and the most obvious interpretation of 
this contrast is that they represent a wave of innovation, pointing to the end of the seventeenth 
century as having been a period of fairly rapid change. But in so far as they reveal what were 
to become new compositional norms they at the same time embody a goal towards which, it 
is assumed, the oral transmission of the earlier repertoire would eventually drift, and one of 
the intriguing features of the collection is thus that it contains both the before and after of a 
major stylistic shift. Some of the features involved have already been touched upon at 
various points, and need to be drawn together in order to clarify the nature of that shift. But 
in addition there remains the task of exploring the earlier repertoire, which itself represents 
the selected output of possibly several generations of composers, with a view to determining 
whether it is characterized by homogeneity (possibly resulting from the effacement of earlier 
stylistic disjunctions) and consequently impervious to historical enquiry, or whether it can 
reveal the sedimentation of preceding stages of development, so that however subtle and 
insidious the process of alteration to which, say, a late sixteenth-century piece had been 
subjected it might, as played by Cantemir and his contemporaries, still retain features 
distinguishing it from a mid-seventeenth-century piece. 

In addressing this question the obvious point of reference must be Feldman’s careful and 
detailed study of historical change.^' Briefly summarized, at the most general level his 
conclusions are that the corpus, especially when considered In conjunction with the mid- 
century notations of many of the same pieces made by ‘Ali Ufki, does indeed provide 
evidence of various compositional strata, the most ancient of which is datable to the first half 
of the sixteenth century. A full examination of this claim would need not merely to take 
account of the pieces common to Cantemir and ‘Ali Ufki but also to evaluate carefully and 
systematically the differences between their respective versions and, equally if not more 
important, to scrutinise the remainder of ‘Ali Ufki's notations, which still await a critical 
edition. Such a project thus lies beyond the scope of the present study, but it is still pertinent 
to consider the nature of the evidence adduced and ways in which the argument is conducted. 

According to Feldman, there remain sufficient indications of stylistic and structural 
differences for pre-Cantemir pejrevs to be assigned to the following distinct historical 
periods; 1500-1550 (period 1), 1550-1600 (period 2), 1600-1650 (period 3) and 1650-1690 
(period 4). The choice of 1690 rather than 1700 as the last cutoff point relates to the 
possibility of discussing Cantemir's own output as a discrete corpus with its own Individual 

41 op. cil., pp, 322-493. 
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characteristics, so that it is separated off and designated as period 5. which covers the years 
1690-1710. It is, however, evident that the near-perfect symmetry of the preceding divisions 
betokens a degree of arbitrariness, and periods 1-4 are evidently proposed less as rigid lines 
of demarcation than as convenient pointers to differing centres of gravity. As the amount of 
material deemed to survive from period 2 is rather small, for present purposes it may be 
considered an appendage to period 1, and the discussion may concentrate on the diagnosis 
that certain pieces which can be ascribed to period 1 still preserve certain distinctive sixteenth- 
century characteristics. 

4.3.1 The sixteenih century 

Evidence for this earliest stratum is detected in court music of Persian origin as manifested in 
the 19 pcfrevs labelled 'acemJ or hindi, to which can be added the pieces by two composers, 
Nefiri Behr^ and ‘Osman Pa§a, one of whom is datable, to make a total of 24." Viewed in 
relation to the collection as a whole this is quite a substantial number, and should in theory 
provide a more than adequate basis for ascertaining the nature of whatever contrastive charac¬ 
teristics might survive from the early sixteenth century. But an immediate problem (and one 
by no means confined to these pieces) is whether it is possible to determine the genuineness 
of the attributions. Thus although reference to the importation of Persian musicians during 
period 1 is adduced as circumstantial evidence for the authenticity of the 'aceml pieces, the 
argument is weakened by the admission that in seventeenth-century usage the term could also 
refer to contemporary musicians, the consequence being that some (or indeed all) of the 
'acemi pieces might in fact date from considerably later; and that such is indeed the case for 
four of them is Implicitly recognized by Feldman himself in his assignment of different 
formal structures to different periods: these pieces are cast in the less common HI H2 HI H3 
HI mould (type 2),“ which he associates with period 4, while the normal structure for period 
1 is said to be type 1; HI M H2 M H3 M (H4 M)." It is theoretically possible that their 


42 ibid. p. 339 (the discussion continues until p. 350). The initial outline of this period {p. 325) terms it the 
■period of the "Aeemler' and "HindQyln"'. while previously (p. 323) there is reference to the ’Persian’ and 
’Indian’ repenoire of period 1. Nefiri Behram Is datable to the first half of the sixteenth century, being 
mentioned as a mehter musician active in 1542 (p, 324), As four pieces are attributed to him (including, 
however, two just headed BehrSm). to which are added two by the more obscure ’Osmin Pa§a, the total should 
be 25, but two of the pe§revs. 218 and 282, are slightly different versions of the same piece. 

43 Specifically during the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent (1520-66). The argument (p. 324) that the 
’Persian p«;rev repertoire' can be put further back, to rite reign of his predecessor Selim 1(1512-20), on the 
grounds that in the mid-eighteenth century Ponton’s informants regarded this as the period of greatest Persian 
musical influence, is intrinsically flimsy, and further reasons for questioning the connexion have been put 
forward in E. Neubauer, ’Zur Bedeuwng der Begriffe Komponisi und Komposition’, Zeiischrift fUr 
Geschickie der Arabisch-lslamischen Wissenschafien, U. 1997,307-63. 

44 68, 100, 102 and 286. Feldman’s inclusion of these pieces, which thus lack a mUlazime, in his 
assessment (p. 324) that ’the originals of the nineteen (jicl Acemf and Hindi pefrevs with mUiazime nota^ 
by Cantemir probably dale from not later than the middle of the 16th century, and possibly from the earlier 
16th century’ is presumably an oversight. 

45 ibid., pp. 325-6. Cantemir (p. 102) associates type 2 specifically with ’acemf instrumentalists; but. as 
Feidman obsetves (op. cit., p. 319), ’We learn from his notation that some Turkish pefrevs also adopted this 
structure.’ 
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Structure could have been altered from type 1 to type 2, especially when we find evidence for 
precisely this change in one of the other pieces assigned to period 1, 316, by ‘Osman Pa§a: 
that Cantemlr’s version of this piece in type 2 is a later recasting is demonstrated by the fact 
that Che form in which it is notated by ‘All Ufki is of type 1. But there is no evidence of 
similar tampering with the form of the four ‘acemi pieces, and they should be regarded as 
dubious candidates best disregarded, thus bringing the potential total down to 20.“ As for 
316, it may be observed that acceptance of ‘Osman Paja as a period 1 composer seems to be 
based on no more solid foundation than that ‘Alt Ufki calls him ‘Osman Pa§a al-’Atik (‘the 
ancient') and that this piece is placed first in his collection, thus suggesting for it a certain 
venerable antiquity, albeit one impossible to date with any precision. 

Another argument Feldman adduces for assigning 'acemi pieces to period 1 is that one of 
them. 52, is considered datable on the grounds that it shares material with 54, attributed to 
BehrSm, who is identified with the sixteenth-century Nefiri Behram; and that 'the two pieces 
are of almost identical scope’." Setting aside the boldness of the extrapolation, this line of 
argument raises further problems, for if ‘scope’ refers to the number of cycles and their 
distribution between sections, 52 is at least as close, if not closer, to 119 (incidentally also in 
the same rhythmic cycle, devr-i kebir), which is attributed with a rare show of unanimity by 
both Cantemir and ‘Ali Ufki to Solakzade, who belongs to period 3; further, the material 
shared by 52 and 54 is not peculiar to them but formulaic," appearing in a number of other 
pieces too, one of which is, again, 119, so that of itself it cannot point to a particular 
association with period 1; and even accepting that Behram is to be equated with Nefiri 
Behram, a degree of discomfort is occasioned by the fact that he is identified as the composer 
of 54 only by Cantemir, not by ‘Ali Ufki. But if ‘Ali Ufki Is here silent, in three of the other 
potential period 1 cases he is not, and the attributions he provides are all to later composers. 
Discarding these reduces the total to 17, and if we set aside for the moment those he fails to 
include, and those he does include but for which he fails to provide corroborative identifi¬ 
cation,” just four remain as, on a combination of formal pattern and circumstantial evidence, 
the most likely candidates: 37, 52, 61 and 316; and it is with regard to these that we may 
examine the claim that period 1 pieces tend to exhibit 'structural differences from the later 
material’." More specifically, they are said to be characterized by: the melodic unit con¬ 
sisting of a cycle or half cycle; repetition and imitation, with the cycle or half cycle often 
having an AAAB or ABAB structure; lack of a developed melodic progression; and modu¬ 
lations which cover not less than a whole (sub)section.” 


46 Feldman himself refers to them (p. 315) as the Persian-siyle pesrevs of the mid to late I7ih century’. 

47 ibid., p. 346. 

48 ibid., p. 324. 

49 The last entry in ex. 42. p. 453. 

50 13 {'aeemler) to SUt^UzSde. 58 (Nefiri Behrim) to §erif, 160 (hindiler) to Solakzide. 

51 9. 27. 29, 54 and 95. 

52 ibid., p. 323. 

53 ibid., p. 325. 
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This formulation is not wholly clear. For example, no definition is 
but rather elusive concept of a developed melodic progression. In addition, he typ^al 
structures proposed for a cycle or half cycle would seem to point to the 
unit being a quarter or an eighth of a cycle rather than a whole one or a half and such 
divisions in any case have rather different implications depending on the length of a cycle in 
Question It may therefore be belter to begin with the more obvious category of repetition and 
imitation, and here the analysis offered of 52. to take the one included among the group 
selected for scrutiny, certainly makes the point. Nevertheless, it is not immediately apparent 
that these are characteristics that occur in a form sufficiently distinctive to be regarded as 
typical of period 1, as may be seen from table 1; 
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ie contour at a different pitch) 




Table 1 

Breaking Che devr-i kebir cycle down Into its four component cells, this displays the Incidence 

of repetition In the exposition in 52 HI and M, and then adds an analogous fjeakto" 
two other pieces in devr-l kebir by major period 3 composers, UP (yet again) by S“laksa<te 
and 134 by Sertf. Comparison between 52 and the olher pieces demonstrates IhM a high level 
of repetition and Imitation does not of itself provide a secure Urdicalion of pm^ Moreover 
II falls to provide evidence for the mote specific claim that typical of period 1 Is an AAAB or 
ABAB structure at the level of the cycle or half cycle, although one might argue that some 
support for this contention may be drawn from 52 Ma. But this structure is abset, from the 
other potential period 1 pieces. 37,61 and 316, where, if we divide to cycles, dUyek and 


54 For 316 ndi.g 'AH Uftl'. denmUon. ItCmiemlf, wohanvoe, 1, protomd to the cycle 1, to be divided 
into four cells; the representation is not affected thereby. 
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fahte, into two cells each, HI in 37 and 61 and HI/M in 316 may be represented as follows:” 


37 

61 


316 


Hla 

Hlb 

Hla 

Hlb 

HI 

Ma 

Mb 



As the repetitions in 37 Hlb are formed by a descending sequence covering two-and-a-half 
cycles we are left only with what is an almost exact repetition of a whole cycle in 61 Hlb as a 
possible example of this putatively typical structure. It is difficult, in consequence, to accept 
the claim about the differential quality of repetition in period 1, or the related one about the 
nature of the melodic unit. Instructive here is to compare Hl/M in 316 with Hl/M in 297, a 
period 4 piece by Cantemir's teacher Angcli; the greater surface complexity allowed by the 
different notational code used for the latter fails to conceal the fact that it starts with virtually 
the same melodic gesture, and proceeds to rely to a far greater extent on repetition, whether 
literal or sequential, as a compositional tool. There thus seem to be no good grounds for 
regarding these four pieces as evincing distinctive differences of compositional technique 
with regard to repetition when compared with presumably later pieces, and the melodic struc¬ 
ture of all the pieces examined here can be accounted for equally satisfactorily in terms of the 
mapping of formulae onto cells as practised in the previous section. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow from such a negative conclusion that these four pieces 
cannot belong to period 1, nor that whatever pieces might plausibly be assigned to period 1 
have lost all distinguishing features, merely that considered individually the particular para¬ 
meters that have been scrutinized so far do not offer a satisfactory means of discrimination. 
But there still remains to be considered, alongside the suggestion about the domain of 
modulation, the somewhat subtler notion that period I pieces may be characterized by the 
archaic nature of their melodic development when considered on a scale larger than the single 
cycle, that is, over whole (sub)sections.” Given the difficulties encountered in authenticating 
material, whether by simple attribution or by the other criteria examined so far, the kind of 
analytical approach that this Implies is the obvious alternative, working from known norms 


55 They are represented as separate sections as in the 'All Uftl's version. For Cantemir, as noted, they have 
become a single composite section. The assumption here is that the structural unit of comparison is one of 
two cycles. Feldman speaks only of a fourfold division, but it seems clear that in the case of the shorter cycles 
the division must be of a unit greater than a single cycle. In his analysis of 52 (p. 341) the unit in question is 
the subsection, which normally consists of two devr-i kebir cycles, so that e.g. ABAC refers to half cycles, 

56 Feldman refers here (pp. 34l>3) to 'melodic progression’, a phrase which In the discussion of S2 is first 
used in the context of the general melodic contour of various subsections, each spanning two cycles, and the 
domain of which is subsequently expanded to cover whole sections, with allusions to the modem concept of 
seyir as a point of reference. 
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towards the conclusion that material of an evidently different cast may well survive from an 
earlier period and give a clue to some of its characteristics. 

Representative of this approach is the first part of the companion analysis Feldman offers 
for another presumed period 1 piece, 27. This begins by invoking both the modem repertoire 
and Cantemir's description of the mode in question, 24. penggih, in order to construct a 
standard late seventeeth-century melodic strategy in relation to which that of 27 is perceived 
to be deviant and, hence, ancient. Although this particular case is unfortunately somewhat 
problematic,” it is clear that the general approach is methodologically sound. To be 
convincing it requires, nevertheless, that two conditions be met: that it employ, as far as 
possible, objective rather than intuitive criteria; and that it avoid the pitfall of assigning pieces 
to different periods merely on the basis of relative simplicity and complexity, however 
defined. 

4.3.1.1 Melodic density 

Bound up with the latter condition is the possible contamination of the notion of differences 
in melodic progression which, as articulated, seem to imply a trajectory from simple/brief/ 
unseyir-like towards complex/extended/reyir-like, with that of changes in melodic density. 
It is tempting to think that the latter might serve of itself as an adequate period Indicator 
because of the existence of a number of pejrevs that remained in the repertoire over long 
periods and during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries acquired a more complex melodic 
surface in comparison with the form in which they were notated in the seventeenth century. 

In such cases differences in melodic density are a clear index of historical change, and it 
might be thought, in parallel, that the late seventeenth-century representations of more ancient 
pieces could embody the results of similar elaboration. But if so, they should not be expected 
to exhibit significant variations in melodic density when compared with less ancient pieces; 
rather, they ought to embody the results of a process of drift which erodes the evidence of 
earlier stages by constantly moving in the direction of current norms which would also, by 
definition, be embodied in new additions to the repertoire. However, even when we set aside 
the later part of Cantemir's collection because of the potential effects of variations in nota- 
tional practice, it is still the case that the first main block of pe§revs, virtually all written in the 
vezn-i kebir code, does not present the uniform surface that such drift should theoretically 
produce. As has been noted in the discussion of various rhythmic cycles there do sometimes 
appear to be marked differences in melodic density between comparable pieces,” and it is 
clear that such variation must have fallen within the bounds of what was stylistically 
acceptable. One possible reason is that, as later, certain segments of the repertoire were more 
prone to elaboration than others (thus suggesting gradually increasing differentiation, and at 
the same time complicating the search for period markers). But if so. it would follow that 

57 27 Is a slightly unfortunate choice for this form of assessment, as its modal identity is ambiguous: it 
appears that during the seventeenth century pencgah was in a state of flux, and determining its norms as an 
in^pendent mode separate from rast is at best problematic and at worst irrelevant to an evaluation of 27 as a 
surviving piece from an earlier era. for it is to rast that it is assigned in the version recorded by ‘Ali Ufld. 

58 See e.g. the discussion of the first two cycles, 3.6.1 berefjan (details in table 14) and 3.6.2 devr-I kebir 
(details in table 16). 


new pieces might not be clustered around a particular density level and that there would be no 
pressure to elaborate older pieces falling outside the affected areas, as they might still con¬ 
form to contemporary norms at a relatively low level of melodic density. Accordingly, the 
usefulness of variations in density as a possible dating tool is severely diminished, and 
certainly requires as a precondition that the segments of the repertoire to which it was relevant 
could be properly isolated irom the remainder. 

However speculative, this line of argument has the merit of admitting that the hypothesis 
of constant elaboration may not have been relevant to at least part of the earlier repertoire. 
Indeed, the assumption of universal applicability would raise difficulties of a fundamental 
order, for if we consider those pejrevs attributed to earlier composers which, as notated by 
Cantemir, are already characterized by low melodic density, it is evident that the significant 
further reduction incorporated into whatever was postulated as an antecedent form would 
yield a quite implausible melodic minimalism. As a result, one is forced either to reject the 
hypothesis or to conclude that such pieces belong to part of the repertoire that remained 
immune. But where the boundary might lie between affected and unaffected areas remains 
unclear, and that element of undecidability means that in no Individual case can an earlier less 
elaborated form automatically be assumed, especially when, as has been seen with, say, the 
dUyek corpus, pieces exhibiting significantly different levels of melodic density can coexist 
and remain virtually unchanged in transmission over at least the half century between ‘All 
Ufld and Cantemir.”. 

A related difficulty concerns what we know of the pre-seventeenth-century history of 
Ottoman and related Middle Eastern traditions. This suggests that the late sixteenth century 
(i.e. much of Feldman’s period 2) was essentially transitional, for there is a considerable gap 
between, say, the modal and rhythmic nomenclature of the court music of the time of 
Suleyman the Magnificent and chat evidently already well established by the time that ‘Ali 
Ufki began his career, and there is, further, evidence for radical discontinuity between the 
two periods in the vocal repertoire. TTie apparently unsophisticated nature of many of the text 
settings notated by ‘All Ufki accords well enough with the notion of a tradition relying to a 
considerable extent on popular styles to form a new corpus,* and although he fails to record 
an example of what was to become the most extended vocal form, the kar, there is no reason 
to suppose that in his day its formal complexity would have matched that of the antecedent 
‘amal as manifested in song-text collections of the sixteenth century. While this is not to be 
interpreted as meaning that nothing would have remained of the earlier instrumental corpus, it 
does suggest that there are no good grounds for postulating a priori stylistic norms for the 
first half of the sixteenth century characterized by relatively primitive modal cum formal 
structures when compared with those of the mid-seventeenth century. It is also possible that 

59 Compare, say, 107 witli 112. 

60 This would also form a plausible scenario for ihe degree of popularity and assimilabiliiy that must have 
been a precondition for the panicular form of diffusion manifest in the many Hebrew contrafacta documented 
from the late sixteenth century onwards (see A. Tietze and J. Yahalom, Ottoman melodies Hebrew hymns: a 
16th century cross-cultural adventure, Budapest; Akaddmiai KJadd, 1995) which served as a preliminary 
stage to the creativity manifest in the composition of new vocal pieces in a later, more sophisticated style (see 
E. Seroussi, 'The peshrev as a vocal genre in Ottoman Hebrew sources', Turkish Music Quarterly. 4/3. 
1991, 1-9). 
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continuity may have been somewhat restricted, occurring primarily in certain functionally 
specialized areas such as the mehter or Mevlevi repertoires; and, as already noted, whatever 
pieces did survive might in any case have been subjected to recasting to nd them of features 
deemed strange or archaic. The hypothesis that the evolutionary process of elaboration noted 
for later periods, whether gradual or spasmodic,*' could be simply projected back to account 
for developments from the early sixteenth to the late seventeenth centuries thus seems un¬ 
tenable: at best it might be entertained within the context of the largely new seventeenth- 
century repertoire. But for this we do at last have a control corpus, and on the basis of a 
comparison of the ‘Ali Uf^;! and Cantemir versions of the same pieces the conclusion must be 
that as far as melodic density is concerned stability rather than change charactenzed much of 
the seventeenth-century repertoire. Indeed, the surface presented by the earlier version, even 
setting aside ‘Ali Ufki's tendency to Indicate more rhythmic subdivisions of a given pitch, 

may well be more complex than the later. , j .. 

A simpler and perhaps more attractive explanaUon for the variations in melodic (tensity 
exhibited by Cantemir's collection is that the selective process of retardation allied with 
elaborallon m.y have been just beginning In his day.” If so, it would not have been a factor 
in the transmission of the earlier repertoire which, in consequence, whatever other changes it 
had been subject to, can be expected to have preserved something approaching its original 
level of melodic density. The more marked differences within the range for each major 
rhythmic cycle corpus could once more, according to this view, be regarded positively as an 
Indication of style grouping with potential chronological imphcatnins, Al*ough they can 
provide neither an automatic period coirelation nor a secure indication of dist^ce between 
dates of composition when considered in Isolation, they may certainly be used to reinforce 
whatever other fonnal, stylistic and circumstantial evidence is available. 

It is with regard to developments in the second half of the seventeenth century that this 
tends to be most compelling. Both for this reason and because of the difficulties surrounding 
the criteria proposed for assigning pieces to the first half of the sixteenth century it would 
seem sensible to reverse the perspective and continue by considering these vanous source of 
information in relation to the body of work that can be most accurately dated and from which, 
accordingly, it should be possible to derive a rather more secure set of style char^tensUcs for 
a given period. We turn, therefore, to the latest part of the repertoire, and in the first instance 
to Cantemir himself. 


4.3.2 77ie Cantemir material . j . f 

As has been seen, with the earlier pieces attributions are not always to be accepted at face 
value, and even when there is no disagreement about the identity of the composer bio¬ 
graphical information may be scanty or non-existent.- Dating is thus hazardous, and con¬ 
sequent inferences about period characteristics precarious. Against this uncertain background 
the temptation unquestioningly to accept the various pieces attributed to Cantemir as genuine 


61 Even if the hypothesis were thought persuasive it is imporunt to note that the process of change m.y 
have occurred in sudden spurts rather than smoothly, so that dating again becomes hazardous. 

62 An explicit reference to performing at a slow tempo is noted in 3,7, although it is not, admittedly, 
remarked upon as an innovation. 


and thus providing a securely dated platform for comparative study and periodization is 
almost irresistible. But before embarking on an attempt to sketch a stylistic profile it is 
pertinent to begin by querying exactly how secure the attributions are, for quite apart from the 
interesting but here irrelevant question of later accretions,** definition of the Cantemirian 
coipus as preserved in the collection is not quite as simple as it first appears. 

4.3.2.1 Authenticity 

The available evidence, in short, is by no means always incontrovertible. It consists of two 
elements, one being the presence of Cantemir's name in the heading above the notation. 
There are 15 pieces that are indentified in this way as being by him: 227, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 285, 289, 290, 302, 321, 323, 331, 332, 335 and 336.*' But problems arise, and in 
particularly acute form, in relation to the very first of these, forjudged solely on the basis of 
the notation it would be difficult to come to any conclusion other than that 227 cannot be a 
composition by the compiler of the collection himself. In the first place, as noted in Part i, it 
is incomplete, despite space being left for a third hane, and it is hard to accept either that 
Cantemir had forgotten part of it but decided to include it nonetheless (presumably assuming 
his amnesia would be only temporary) and then failed to return to it; or that he thought it 
appropriate to notate as the first of his own compositions a still unfinished piece and one 
which, in the event, was to remain unfinished. Moreover, it may be noted that all the 
remaining pieces attributed to Cantemir in their headings come in the final block of the 
collection following the semais, and on that basis it seems plausible to conclude that he had- 
decided to record only the works of other composers In the first two blocks, turning to his 
own thereafter. The case against the authenticity of 227 is thus strong, and it is reinforced by 
stylistic disparity: simple to the point of being simplistic, its compositional technique stands 
in sharp contrast to the complexities of most of the pieces with a more reliable attribution, so 
that if genuine it could only be understood as pastiche or, more likely, an apprentice piece. 

All this, it may objected, cannot outweigh the simple but decisive presence of Cantemir's 
name in the heading, which is as follows: 

But it does not belong to the original layer of the heading: as with many other pieces, the 
identification of the composer is a later addition. Although graphological certainty cannot 
always be attained, it appears that at least some of these additions are in a different hand (or 
hands),** and this crertainly appears to be the case for those attributed to Cantemir himself. In 
the present instance the name seems to have been written rather more rapidly than the 
remainder of the heading, but with all due allowance for haste the linkages between the letters 
are not typical of the main text, and the conclusion that a later hand has been at work is 

63 See (he Appendix (5.4). 

64 There is also 351. but this is no more than an aiteraative version of 331. 

65 A very clear example is provided by the Solakzade added on p. 65 of the collection, while even more 
obviously posterior is the ‘acemter on p. 69. 
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reinforced by the further consideration that the orthography does not tally with that used in 
the treatise." It is to this same hand that may be attributed the majority of such additions," 
while in the case of 290 yet another hand appears, this time one which is much more 
obviously different from Cantemir's own. This does not, evidently, alter the fact that these 
pieces were thought to be by him," but it does mean that we do not know by whom, so that it 
is not clear whether the identification was made by a contemporary and presumably highly 
trustworthy authority or was added by a later and possibly less reliable one. 

Nevertheless, such uncertainty may be classed more as a minor logical irritant than a 
severe impediment to acceptance. Save in the case of 227 there would appear on the basis of 
the evidence so far to be no firm grounds for rejecting the attribution to Cantemir of the pieces 
to which his name has been added. But matters are complicated somewhat by the other 
potential source of information, which is to be found in the indexes. The second of the three 
does not refer to composers at all and, apart from noting that it has no entry for blizUrk and 
therefore fails to include 332, may be disregarded. The first, on the other hand, does 
generally mention composers: but although it includes all but one of the pieces to which his 
name has been added in the headings," it actually ascribes none of them to a composer: they 
are referred to simply as cedid ('new'). However, as there is a virtually perfect match, this 
designation otherwise appearing alongside only one piece (198) the heading of which does 
not identify Cantemir as its composer, it is tempting to regard it as a positive indication, 
constituting, in effect, a coded reference, modest in its anonymity.” Confidence in this 
conclusion is undermined, however, by the fact that in no fewer than six cases” the entry 
appears, disconcertingly, in the na-mevcud column, that devoted to pieces Cantemir had 
heard of but at the time had not yet managed to track down, hardly a category to which he 
could have assigned any of his own compositions. 

But that these six might nevertheless be authentic is suggested by the third index. Here, 
in fact, we find indisputable evidence that three of the 15 pejrevs are by Cantemir, and two of 
the three, 279 and 280, are among those that had appeared in the na-mevcud column in the 
first index. The third is 281, and the composer of all three is identified by a conventional ex¬ 
pression of modesty which must be understood as referring explicitly to the speaker/author, 
the term Further, it is in the third index that we' find marginal entries relating to the 

66 Corresponding to the V|iw in the heading we find 'wgly in the treatise, as in e.g. Buhurciogli (In the 
third index, p, 135). 

67 The pieces in question are 278,280,281, 285, 289,302, 321, 323, 331, 332, 335 and 336. 

68 Likewise. 351 (the second version of 331), a later addition the notation of which is in another hand, 
includes Cantemir's name in the heading (written q'nimyr as against the usual qnimyr 'wifw) and thus 
provides further evidence that the piece was considered to be his. 

69 The exception is 332, added in a later hand but with no accompanying information. 

70 A further feature these entries have in conunon is that for those makams represented by more than one 
pejrev, that called cedid is inevitably the final one. Given such widespread use of the term cedid in the index 
it might be conjectured that it has rtie same force in the heading of 332, i.e. referring to the piece as a whole, 
especially as it makes no sense in specific relation to the rhythmic cycle. 

71 279,280, 289, 321, 331 and 335. 

72 Literally lowly, contemptible', i.e. 'your humble servant'. In the same way the enffy for gevejt identifies 
Cantemir as the composer of another pejrev, in ^enber. which is not included in the collection. 
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semai repertoire, ignored in the other two, and for both busellk ajlrani and ge'vejt we find 
references to a semai by Cantemir, again referring to himself as hakir. The collection con¬ 
tains a semai in each of these modes, but whereas it seems reasonable to regard the one in 
geve§t. 284, as an addition to the Cantemirian corpus, there being no competition for author¬ 
ship, that in buselik ajirani, 271, is more problematic, for three in all are mentioned in the 
margin, and only the one is notated.” 

However, assuming that all six pieces entered in the na-mevcud column of the first Index 
are genuine, an explanation still needs to be found for their unexpected location. Perhaps the 
least implausible conjecture Is that Cantemir first produced an index that omitted his own 
pieces and that subsequently, having decided to add them after all, he simply tacked them on 
indifferently in either column, paying no heed to the known/unknown distinction, which 
would be irrelevant to his own output. 

The Cantimir pieces in the collection may, accordingly, be regarded as consisting of: 

- four for which Cantemir himself provides firm evidence of authorship: 

279, 280, 281, 284 

- ten for which the Identification of the composer is probably in another hand (and 

which Cantemir refers to in the first index as 'new' pieces): 

278, 285, 289, 302, 321, 323, 331, 332. 335, 336 

-one for which the identification of the composer is certainly in another hand (and 
which Cantemir also refers to in the first index as a 'new' piece): 

290 

-two dubious attributions: 

227, 271 

But omitted from this formulation is the parallel statement for 227: this too is one of the 
cedid pieces, and to the extent that the match between heading and index entry is regarded as 
a positive indication supporting attribution it can also be Invoked in favour of 227. 
Nevertheless, the arguments against it voiced above remain no less valid, and if it is to be 
admitted to the canon (as, presumably, an early and Immature as well as inexplicably in¬ 
complete piece) it still stands at some considerable stylistic remove from the remainder, and it 
is these which must serve as the basis for any description of Cantemir's innovatory tum-of- 
ihe-century style. 

4.3.2.2 Characteristics 

Setting aside the dubious 227 and 271 there are 15 pieces to be taken into account. 
Considered as a set they are atypical of the collection as a whole in their modal and rhythmic 
identities. In a random group of just 15 It is only to be expected that one or two of the more 
common rhythmic cycles should not appear, but it may be noted that the absentees here are 

73 It is included by Popescu-Judetz, op. cit., pp. 345-7, but not by Burada. This semai also aM>ears in the 
Kevseri collection, but tfe composer is not identified (E. Popescu-Judetz, XVIII. yllzyil..., p. 39). 
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dliyek, fahte and semai, which between them account for some 40% of the collection, while 
the cycles that are represented included two of the rarest, fer‘-i muhanunes and remel, and 
one, indeed, that is unique to Cantemir, the variant truncated form of darbeyn that appears in 
289. But even more unusual is the modal complexion of the set; the six most common 
makams (hUseyni, neva, rast, irak, segih and acem), which account for over 50% of the 
collection, are all conspicuously absent, and among the 14 that are represented we find an 
exceptionally high proportion of rare modes. Indeed, in no fewer than seven cases 
(bestenigar, bUzUrk, gevejt, sipihr, sultant irak, ujjak ajirani and zengUle) Cantemir's own 
compositions are the only ones in the collection to represent them,’* thereby demonstrating a 
considerable divergence from the modal preferences of composers of the preceding 
generations. 

By itself, Cantemir's predilection for rare modes might simply be dismissed as quirky, 
the personal expression of taste of a possibly experimental composer, but viewed with the 
hindsight of historical context it is fairer to regard it as symptomatic of an incipient enlarge¬ 
ment of resources and a redrawing of the modal map dial would continue throughout the 
eighteenth century and beyond. Nevertheless, it is still significant that at this early stage it is 
the more unfrequented areas of the map that are being colonized. Indeed, only two of the 14 
modes Cantemir uses, bestenigar and muhayyer, could be classed as belonging to what is for 
him the dominant class of main-note makams, and even then the former is one he places in a 
subordinate category. The great majority contain secondary notes, preference being given to 
modes with B in place of BJ (buselik, buselik a;irani, bUztlrk), cf in place of (or in addition 
to) c (geve§t. Isfahan, sultani irak, zengUle), or both (pen9gah). Further, the seven that only 
he uses are all marginal in one or more respects; they are either perceived to be derived forms 
relatable to more common modes (bestenigar, btlzUrk, sultani irak); have a unique pitch set 
(gevejt, sipihr): and/or stress extremes of register, more frequently exploring the generally 
less common lower register (ujjak afirani, zengUle), but in one case (sipihr) the highest. 

One of these seven modes, 15. geve§t, is actually used by Cantemir twice, in 280 and 
284, and some insight into his compositional technique may be gained by revisiting these 
pieces, taking into, account structure, proportions and melodic-rhythmic characteristics. The 
initial impression they give is of considerable length; 280, in sakil, would consist of no 
fewer than 34 cycles if M were repeated on each occurrence,” and although 284, in semai-i 
lenk, would probably have been played at a distinctly brisker tempo it Is still evidently a 
large-scale piece. This is despite the fact that there is no contrastive modulatory section, and 
that apart from one high-register cycle in H3 its range barely exceeds the octave, ranging 
from A/to W. Its dimensions are partly caused by a complex pattern of internal repetition; 
not only is there a Z section appended to H2 and H3, but it is also, exceptionally, added after 
M, while Ma ends with a repetition of the last four cycles of HI. There are, further, a num¬ 
ber of cycles that reappear in different sections, and this, coupled with the insistent phrasing 


74 Excepting only the fleeting appearance of bestenigar, bUzilrk, gevejt and sultani irak in 296. 

75 The iack of a repeat sign in the transcription in Part i is arbitrary and, given that there is no internal 
repediion, probabiy best considered a misjudgement. 


in groups of four cycles each ending with vlrfually the same cadence,’* brings to mind 
Cantemir's reference in his list of cycles to sema‘l-i rakMs: this is clearly a dance piece. 

280 is very different in character. Here M is by far the longest section, consisting as it 
does of four cycles as against the two of H2 and H3 and the one of HI. But such pro¬ 
portions are by no means unusual, either generally, or specifically within the sakil corpus;’ 
rather, what seems to be exceptional about 280 M is its internal structure, for whereas in 
other pieces the equivalent is always divided into two, three or even four subsections, the 
most frequent unit being the single cycle, here the conception is quite the opposite of what we 
find in 284 There is no internal division, and the four cycles are conceived as a single 
through-composed span, so that in this piece at least it would appear that whatever individual 
thumbprints there might be are more likely to be found in specifics of melodic development. 

Here we may begin by looking at the two geve§t pieces together. As may be seen from 
2.2.3, ex. 27, it is clear that however much the structure may diverge later, the HI exposition 
consists in both of the same two elements variously repeated; (A) anp-* d descent and (B) 
an ft-^ Bi descent, the order being In 280 A A B and in 284 B A B B; and in each the 
same form of elaboration tends to be repeated. But despite such unanimity what is also clear 
is that without a control corpus conclusions are difficult to draw about either period or 
personal traits; these two opening sections conform to the standard expository pattern m that 
they provide a pithy outline of what may be assumed to be characteristic features of the mode, 
and to that extent they are akin to much earlier pieces, When seeking to investigate diachronic 
gradations such modal singularities thus present a dilemma; they provide contrasts 'hat are 
sisnificant, but to the extent that they arc absolute rather than comparative they can do little 
more than help reinforce what is already known, namely that the remainder of the notated 
repertoire is earlier. In considering how resources are used and, in particular, attempting to 
detect compositional features peculiar to Cantemir that might contribute to the descnption of a 
period style, It Is clear that as far as the domain of modal strategy is concerned little or 
nothing can be gained from further study of the seven modes peculiar to him: that the eight 
pieces in them have unusual characteristics Is certainly noteworthy, but whether these inhere 
in the mode or represent a particular composer's inflection of them cannot be detenmned. 

It is thus with the pieces in beyaii, buselik, buselik a§irani, Isfahan, mahur, muhayyer 
and penqgah that any comparative investigation of modal practice must be concerned. 


76 The complete regularity in this respect in every other part of the piece suggests ‘h" 

amiss with Mb, Possibly, having used teslim to indicate block repetinon, Cantemir did not wish to 
S to denote the onset of the seconda vol.a ending, and turned to mOkener 

prima voUa. Accordingly. Mb would have the structure 14 + 1-2 + fJJ 

Lve to be rethought: conceivably this too had prima/seconda volia vanatits. and if so «« tolgt' ““ 
here the reason for the omission. Regularity of successive blocks * "S 

also a feature of the other semai-i lenk piece possibly by Cantemir, 271. However. lh« is mo e a 
feature of the genre, and therefore neutral as a style indicator. To be noted m this p^ is ■ 

which extended the common 2 + 2 articulation of the blocks of four cycles to produce 2 + 2 + 2, and the 
extra final attack in the teslim. extending beyond the end of the cycle, 

77 Cf. 92, in which the only difference is that HI consists of two cycles. 

7g To be noted also in 284 is the insistent paiiem of the cadences at the end of each four-cycle phrase 
throughout HI and M (+Z); d, fl, Bi, d, Bi. ft, d. fl. Bi. 
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Likewise, investigation of the way melody is mauled to rhythmic cycle can best be conducted 
on those pieces in the more common cycles used by Cantemir: berefjan, 9enber, darbeyn, 
darb-t fetih, devr-i kebir, devr-i revan, muhammes and sakil. Those that fulfil these two 
conditions are 279.285,321,331 and 335, and it is in fact 279 and 285 that are subjected by 
Feldman to extended analyses that compare them to other pieces in the same mode (235 and 
112 respectively).” 

These analyses are complex and detailed, but their main thrust corwems relative sophisti¬ 
cation of melodic progression, and frequently invokes the concept of scyir." There is much 
here that is illuminating, but the analysis proposed in 2.2.11 (ex. 78) suggests a rather differ¬ 
ent perspective, at least in relation to 235, which could be regarded as innovatory and daring 
in its own way by postponing to M any approximation to the standard expository g c bi a 
outline of muhayyer and confining itself in HI to a stark statement of the triadic descent a e 
c A. On the other hand, it is certainly true that a corollary of the very terseness of 235 HI is 
an absence of the detailed melodic working out found in Cantemir's HI. However, the evidence 
of ex. 78 also suggests that the claims made for the latter are difficult to sustain; one only has 
to look at 81, the first piece in ex. 68 (also found in the ‘Alt Ufki collection and therefore 
antedating 285 by not less than half a century), to find that HI is almost as long, contains 
virtually no literal repetition, and can hardly be considered any less unified or developed. 

As before, there appears to be no single stylistic criterion that can provide a foolproof 
indication of period by itself. Consequently, the only effective way to proceed would appear 
to be to take account of the main structural elements collectively and attempt to aggregate all 
the style markers they yield, and it Is precisely such a combination of factors that is examined 
in Feldman’s subtle companion analysis of 279 (with which is contrasted 112), although 
what is stressed, ultimately (and justifiably), is the uniqueness of this piece, adjudged to be 
the most complex and innovatory of all his compositions. 

4.3.2.3 Contrasts 

These are attributes that would no doubt disqualify it from serving as a typical representative 
of its composer's output, but not from being referred to when attempting to sketch a brief 

79 op. cit., pp. 373-91. 

80 Thus 235 is said (p. 375) to suffer from a 'weakness of melodic progression"; and HI and M 'concentrate 
on a single section of the seyiV (while HI, rather puzzlingly, 'telescopes the entire seyii'). Further, the 
compositional technique of 235 (by Eyyubli Mehmed gelebi. a musician quoted as an authority by Cantemir, 
and hence probably datable to the second half of the seventeenth century) is characterized as arising from a 
conception ofmakam In which a codified melodic progression was not yet the ground on which the specific 
melody was built up'. In the context of diachronic enquiry Feldman's conclusion that in this respect the piece 
is similar to much earlier pejrcvs, including presumed sixteenth-century ones, is not particularly comforting. 
285, in contrast. Is regarded as representing a 'new approach', to the extent, indeed, that it bears comparison 
with the early twentieth-century seyir published by Rauf Yekta Bey (quoted on p. 380). The final verdict on 
HI is that the 'degree of unification and development of the serhine had not appeared in any earlier p«/r<v in 
Cantemir's collection'. 

81 AsFeidman himself recognizes, It anticipates Cantemir's'modem-looking seyi/. 

82 Pp. 382-91. This detailed analysis would only be distorted by being sumrnarized here. It stresses, rightly, 
the novelty of HI and M, both of unprecedented length, and argues for deliberately close-knit connexions 
between M and the following hanes. 
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profile of how it differed from what had gone before. For this purpose one may take as a 
term of reference the chronologically secure corpus of pieces common to Cantemir and 'All 
Ufki, and the following descriptive statements are all comparative in intent. 

TTie most pertinent parameters appear to be; choice of mode and rhythmic cycle, modal 
practice (construed in the most general sense), patterns of modulation, melodic density, 
patterns of melodic/rhythmic congruence, degree of formulaicity, andforraal structure. These 
have generally been touched upon individually in various contexts and need not be explored 
in greater detail, and certainly not with respect to each individual piece, but a brief review 
should result in a sufficiently clear Indication of what is particular to a body of material that, 
given the respect in which it was later held, may be regarded as representative of a period as 
well as of an individual. 

In the light of the above discussion, all that needs to be stressed here about Cantemir s 
modal and rhythmic choices is that they are marked by a predilection for entities that are either 
marginal to or, indeed, wholly absent from, the earlier corpus. Among modes (listed in table 
2), as has been remarked above, we encounter mainly ones with secondary notes, and he also 
shows a greater interest in those which explore the lower register, while among rhythmic 
cycles (listed in table 3) one may note a preference for cycles in the 12-16 time unit range 
and the relatively much greater prominence accorded aksak cycles.** The differences in distri¬ 
bution, especially bearing in mind the 8 ; 1 size ratio between the two groups of pieces, are 
quite stark. . , , . . . . 

As far as modal practice Is concerned it is possible to detect in the initial emphasis on c in 
335 (in buselik) an individual stylistic feature Unking it to 279 (in buselik a§iran0. while 
potential period markers are, in these pieces, the use of the raised leading note, Gi, and in 
331 the form of beyatl which generally prefers to e, and the similarly later form of 
penqgah. But in general there are no major innovations to be reported, and for modulation 
little need be added save to note the novel directions taken in 335 H3. 

More significant is melodic density, which has been dealt with during the course of the 
discussions of individual rhythmic cycles, and this, together with differences in patterns of 
melodic-rhythmic congruence, is one of the most indicative features separating some of 
Cantemir's compositions from those surviving from the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Nevertheless, a brief summary will suffice, with references confined to just a few pieces (but 
including the remaining ones In the more common modes and rhythmic cycles, 321,331 and 
335), The main observation to be made about increased melodic density concerns firsrty the 
way in which it is distributed, with some rhythmic cycles remaining unaffected, and 
secondly the way in which, where It does occur, it is enmeshed within the cell structure of the 
cycle in question. In 331 what rhythmic subdivision there is is generally concentrated at the 
beginning of the cycle, and overall the average number of pitch changes per cycle is actually 

83 These (berefjan. ^enber, (the short form of) darbeyn, devr-i kebir, devr-i revan. fer'-i muhammes. 
muhammes) account for 11 of the 15 pieces. 

84 These (berefjan, darbeyn, devr-i kebir, devr-i revan, retnel, setnai-i lenk) account for 10 of the 15, i.e. 
679t>. The equivalent figure in the earlier corpus is 20%. 

85 The levels in 321 (devr-i kebir), 331 (9enber) and 335 (devr-i revan) are not particularly high, but iheU 
melodic surface is rendered busier by a greater number of attacks at the same pitch. 
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acem 

arazbar 

baba cahir 

bestenigar 

beyaii 

buselik 

buselik a$irani 

bUzUrk 

evi9 

geve|l 

hUseyni 

huzi a$iran 

irak 

Isfahan 

kUrdi 

mahur 

muhayyer 

nigriz 

nihavent 

nijabur 

pen;g§h 

rast 

saba 

segih 

$ehnaz 

sipihr 

sultanl Irak 

sQnbUle 

u§$ak 

u;$ak a;irani 

uzzal 

zengUle 


early corpus 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

5 
0 

18 

1 

10 

0 

1 

4 

6 
13 

2 

1 

2 

5 
7 

6 
10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 


Cantemir 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 ( 1 )” 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 


early corpus 


Cantemir 


berefjan 4 ' 

9enber 4 

darbeyn 2 

darb-ifecih 16 

devr-ikebir 15 

devr-i rcvan 1 

duyek 37 

fahte 7 

fer’-i muhammes 0 

frenk9in 0 

hafif 4 

havi 1 

muhammes 5 

remel 0 

sakil 13 

semai 7 

semai-i lenk 0 

zencir 1 


Table 3 


on the low side.“ Nor is there any increase in surface complexity in 335, and the architecture 
of the cycle remains unchanged. But in 321 we encounter a combination of a higher level of 
melodic density with extensive departures from previous models of melodic/rhythmic con¬ 
gruence. However, the former, as an overall average, does not show a marked increase: it 
is, rather, the distribution which is striking, areas of rapid melodic motion being contrasted 
with much slower moving ones or even with a single long-held pitch (even if rhythmically 
subdivided).” Another striking example of the same technique is provided by 323, in darb-i 
fetih, where the effect is to break up the cycle into blocks, each contrasting initial movement • 
with cadential stasis." The other major departure from previous norms in 321 comes in the 
increasingly frequent independence of the rhythmic articulation of the melody from the per¬ 
cussion underlay. The earlier morphology survives in e;g. Ma and H2a, but in Mb and, 
more insistently, in H3a the melody suggests 2 + 2 -h 3 rather than 3 + (2 -t- 2) for the first 
half of the cycle. Similar contrasts appear elsewhere, as in 332 Z, which in its berefjan 
component is a model of orthodoxy, but one which only serves to point up the radically 
different nature of the preceding H2b, where the standard 3 + 3 + 2 format of the first half of 


Table 2 


S6 One if the dubious 227 is counted in. 


87 Three if the dubious 227 is counted In. 

88 At 10 (the average over the first ten cycles) it is lower, for example, than that of 77 and 96, the first two 
in the control corpus, which is 11.3 and 11.3 respectively. 

89 For details see 3.6.2, tables 16 and 17. 

90 See on this piece the final remarks in 3.6.19. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

berefjan is replaced by a sequential 4 + 4, each member with the same unusual rhythmic 
articulation. Such unorthodox passages also often constitute areas of relatively high melodic 
density, and it is in the combination of the two features that we find both signs of Incipient 
retardation and an erosion of the bolder contours of the earlier formulaic language. Against 
the background of a different modal and rhythmic palette, they provide the most significant 
traiu of the new style of the beginning of the eighteenth century, finding their fullest and 
most prophetic expression in the longer compositional spans of 280 M and, especially, the 
slowly unfurling paragraphs of 279. 

4.3.3 The seventeenth century 

If Cantemir is viewed as representing, in his more innovative compositions, the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and the corpus common to Cantemir and ‘All Ufkt the first half of the 
seventeenth, the question remains of what transitional features can be detected in the interim 
period. Ideally one might wish to differentiate between composers mostly contemporary with 
and generally known to Cantemir, and an earlier generation, but the lack of secure biogra¬ 
phical data renders the distinction hazardous, and the number of pieces that can be confidently 
assigned to one or the other is disappointingly small. If we look first at Cantemir’s contem¬ 
poraries, and especially his teachers and the other musicians he quotes as authorities, in 
relation to whom doubts about authorship can safely be set aside, we find the following 
represented in the collection: ‘Ali Hoca (d. cl700),’' Angeli (d. 1690), Eyyubli Mehmed 
t^elebi." ‘Itri (d. 1712) and ‘Osman Dede (d. 1730). But if we set aside the problematic 233 
by ‘Osman Dede and the two fragmentary later additions, 340 by Angeli and 342, the only 
entry attributed to ‘Ifrl, the period is poorly represented: there remain just four composers 
and a total number of pieces that barely equals those by Cantemir himself. 

For the earlier generation significant problems of attribution resurface, the major difficulty 
stemming from the frequent disagreements about authorship that arise between Cantemir and 
‘All Uft:!.*' Particularly instructive here is the case of Mu?affer, a composer of evident 
importance for Cantemir, who attributes to him no fewer than 19 pieces. Of these nine are 
also notated by ‘All Uf^t, from which one might reasonably infer that he was a prominent 
seventeenth<entury composer who had already made his mark by 1650 and was to go on to 
consolidate his reputation further during the third quarter of the century.” But while this is 
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no doubt true, the hope that his output could stand as a major mid-century testament which 
would provide a number of crucial clues towards determining the direction of stylistic 
development after 1650 is dashed by the fact that, despite his obvious stature, it is not at all 
clear which pieces are actually his, for ‘Ali Ufki positively attributes only one of these nine 
pieces to him: in six cases no definition of authorship is offered; and in the remaining two 
there are attributions to other composers.” If this might suggest that Muzaffer was only just 
beginning to come to the fore during ‘All Uf^l's day, a more important and disturbing con¬ 
clusion is that he was eventually to become one of the great masters whose reputations would 
act as magnets for pieces that were anonymous or by lesser-known composers, indeed even, 
in this case, for pieces by famous composers; by the time of Cantemir's collection his output 
had swollen to include pieces previously attributed to his equally illustrious contemporary 
^erif” and to the outstanding instrumental composer of the previous generation, Solakzade 
(d. 1658). Nor is the problem confined to Muzaffer, as may be seen from table 4, which also 
gives the pieces Cantemir attributes to §erif and Solakzade, both equally well represented in 
the collection, and in each case details which of them are included by ‘All Ufki and to whom 
they are attributed; 


Cantemir: 

Mu?affer 

5. 7, 11, 15, 24, 33, 50, 76. 113, 123, 129, 133, 142, 173, 208, 
298, 303, 333, 346 

‘AliUflp: 

Muzaffer 

11 


§erif 

208 


Solakzade 

15 


anonymous 

5, 7, 113, 129, 142, 346 


[absent 

24. 33, 50, 76, 123, 133, 173, 298, 303, 333] 

Cantemir: 

§erif 

1, 3, 4, 6. 8, 16. 18, 19, 45, 65,66, 108, 110, 111, 134, 181, 
191, 306 

‘All Ufki: 

§erif 

3,108 


$ah Murad 

306 


anonymous 

4, 6, 16, 18. 19 


[absent 

1, 8, 45, 65, 66, 110, 111, 134, 181, 191] 


91 This is the date of death suggested for him by Y.Ozwna(r«rfc musikisi ansikhpedisi. 1, Istanbul: MiUI 
Egitim Basimevi, 1969), but as in several other cases where other sources are lacking this is no more than a 
reasonable inference from the evidence of the collections. 

92 Oznina (ibid.) suggests that he died c. 1650, but if he is equated with the Tanburi Mehmed Qelebi cited by 
Cantemir as an authority (edvir, p. 53) this would seem too early. 

93 One of them being, further, 23 (by Ku!b-i Nayt = ‘Osmin Dede), which belongs to the exceptional 
kiilliyat category^ 

94 Feldman (c^. cit., p- 410) is rather more sanguine about being able to identify a substantial part of what 
might be called the post-'Ali Ufki component, suggesting that Cantemir includes seventy pieces by 
composers of his own generation or the preceding two. But some of the names listed are represented in tM 
•All Ulki collection, and the conclusion also rests on the assumption that the attributions are all to be trusted. 

95 Oziuna (op. cit., U. 1974) suggests c. 1710 as the date of Ws death, which would point to an even longer 

period of productivity. 


Cantemir; Solakzade 2, 20, 21, 28, 119, 149, 150, 155, 166, 179, 201-4, 272 
‘Ali Ufki; Solakzade 21,119,149,150,201-3 

[absent 2, 20, 28. 155, 166, 179, 204, 272) 

Table 4 


96 But 7 and 129 are both lermed kdsebdz, and if this is taken rather as the name of the composer (see 
Feldman, op. cit., p. 73) the groups become four and four. 

97 Dztuna's suggestion this time for the date of his death (op. cit., HI. 1976) is the eminently reasonable c. 
1680. 
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This suggests that the composer with the most enduring reputation, at least in terms of the 
stability of his output, was Solakzade, and that if the enquiry were to be extended by a return 
to the vexed question of how sixteenth-century characteristics might be distinguished from 
early seventeenth-century ones it would seem sensible to turn to him as an exemplary repre¬ 
sentative of the latter, rather than to §erif. whose output is poorly represented by ‘All Ufki. 
But the Solakzade corpus is also problematic, and what the case of Muzaffer, especially, 
demonstrates is that we are faced with a tradition that recognized major figures from the past 
and held their individual creativity in high regard, but did not seem too concerned to define 
exactly on what basis a particular reputation should be Justified. Beyond a certain threshold 
of fame we are faced with the paradox that it Is not so much the compositions that shore up a 
musician’s status but rather the reverse. 

It is, in consequence, difficult to establish a body of work that can be accepted without 
question as representative of the third quarter of the century. In addition to a large pool of 
anonymous pieces there are a number in the Cantemir collection by composers who are not 
mentioned by ’All Ufki, and it is very likely that pieces datable to this period are to be located 
among them, but it is by no means clear which.” To attempt further comparative generaliza¬ 
tions we therefore need in the first instance to return to Cantemir's teachers and contem¬ 
poraries, beginning with his teacher Angeli. As a composer he was probably not very 
productive, for Cantemir records only three pieces by him,” but for his pupil they may have 
been influential models. 

Immediately apparent about the first, 297, is an increase in rhythmic subdivision 
associated with the vezn-i asgar us-sagir code, but as it is combined with a strong adherence 
to the basic cell divisions of qenber the effect is of the ornamentation of a generally traditional 
melodic line, with the greatest degree of surface complexity (as, for example, in Hl/Mc and 
H3b) being associated with short-scale repetitions, both literal and sequential. Repetition, 
exact or with slight variations, is also a dominant feature of the broader structure, accounting 
for no fewer than five of the nine cycles in Hl/M, and a similar if not greater degree of 
repetition characterizes the other two pieces, 304 and 315. A further and equally significant 
feature to be noted about the various sequential passages is how. in 304 M and Z, they over¬ 
ride the cell structure, imposing a 4 + 4 shape over the 3 ■+ 3 + 2 of the beref§an underlay. (It 
may be noted that in 227, the most doubtful of the attributions to Cantemir, similar sequences 
(yielding 2 + 2 + 2 + 2) occur in Me and H2c. Interpretable as passages where his teacher's 
stylistic influence may be detected, they supply the one argument for thinking that the piece 
might be genuine: they are certainly the only justification for the label cedld.) 

The general impression conveyed by Eyyubli Mehmed Qelebi's six pieces and ‘All Hoca’s 
four is quite different. In neither do we encounter Angeli's trademark techniques of repetition 

98 They include Aga ^engi (153). Aga Mu’mln (128, 163, 168, 199), Aga Rida (89). Baba Mest (268), 
Qengi ibrahim Aga (57). Dervij Mebmed (209), Dervi| MustaS (d-1683) (116,190,222,337), Dervij Receb 
(313), Ebnikamer (93), Edimeli Mehmed ^elebl (225). Eflatun (165), Haci igisim (224). Ibrahim A^a (212. 
330), Kanbusu Mehmed Qelebi (109, 232), Kapuci (236), Ktl^Uk Uatib (147). Miskall IJUseyn (125), Papa 
Zeyiun (121). SuHani (51), §ey|) (105). Talar Ibrahim gelebi (344), Tud (311), Vaijed 338 (=343) 

99 297, 304 and 315. Pan of a founh, 340, is added in a later hand, bui with only four fully notated cycles it 
is no more than a fragment. He does not reewd a single piece by his other teacher, Kemani AIjmed. 
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and the use of sequences which sometimes subvert melodic/rhythmic congruence. Melodic 
density may be slightly higher, but they are not markedly different from earlier models either 
structurally or in their formulaic preferences, even if continuity in the latter is sometimes 
disguised by rhythmic subdivisions: what they have in common, rather, Is an element that 
hardly appears in the pieces by Angeli, a preference for features of modal structure, some 
hardly more than a detail, that mark them off as innovative in relation to the earlier corpus.'” 
At the more general level of rhythmic options we again find, taking the recorded output of all 
three together, a preponderance of pieces (eight of the 13) in cycles of from 12 to 16 time 
units—only one piece is in a longer cycle—with Eyyubli Mehmed ^elebi showing a 
predilection for devr-i revan, As far as modal choices are concerned, alongside the expected 
appearance of some of the most commoft modes we encounter a higher than average use of 
marginal ones (acem ajiran, arazbar, kQrdi, nUhUft and rehavi). In these respects, then, we 
find a fairly strong resemblance with Cantemir's preferences. But a quite different picture is 
presented by the kUlliyat piece of ‘Osman Dede, for it contains a number of modulations 
which, rather than forming part of the newer modal repertoire, appear to be archaic and thus 
contribute to the impression of a backward-looking composition. 

The upshot is predictable; there are a number of features in the work of these composers 
that appear rarely if at all in the earlier corpus, but they are not necessarily present in any 
given piece, and taken individually they cannot be considered secure dating tools. Given the 
different backgrounds and individual preferences of composers it is in any case only to be 
expected that in any given period some new pieces will be more conservative than others, and 
as a result it is impossible on the basis of the evidence to assign the remainder of the 
collection to one period or another with any confidence. Caution should in any case have 
been inspired by previous discussions of modal developments, particularly those in saba and 
penggSh, and that greater melodic density cannot serve by itself as a reliable indicator is 
shown, for example, by 223, which despite having the surface complexity of a late piece is 
nevertheless to be found in the ‘AH Ufki collection. But despite all the difficulties it would be 
unduly pessimistic to conclude that it would be friiitless to make use of the various stylistic 
features discerned above in order to categorize pieces as more likely to be representative of 
one period than another; and that the attempt is worth making is underlined by the fact that 
the pieces recognized so far as securely datable account for less than half the collection. 

The following, accordingly, are the pieces that may be proposed, if in some cases tenta¬ 
tively, as those most likely to date not merely from the second half of the century, but quite 
probably from the last quarter: 

17. 24, 40, 41, 42. 89, 94, 97, 116, 213, 220, 230, 265-71, 274, 294, 296, 

311, 319, 325, 334, 338, 339, 344 and 345. 

The great majority of the remainder cannot readily be distinguished stylistically from the 
pieces also notated by ‘Ali Ufki, but it does not follow from that that they should necessarily 

100 215 is in a rare mode, nuhuft, marked by pitch-set complexity, and it has high melodic density but 
maintains melodic-rhythmic congruence; 216 and 328 show a late stage of modal development; 217 contains 
an unusual micromodulation in H2; 235 shows a late stage of modal development and also exhibits unusual 
modulations in H2b, c. d and e. The ‘All Hoea pieces 148.229 and 260 also exhibit late modal feuures. 
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be dated to the first half of the century. Some must be later, and a broad mid-century label 
would be not merely safer but surely more accurate for most.’*' If this reading of the 
collection is at all accurate, it means that it contains approximately 60 pieces that were 
definitely or probably composed during the last quarter of the seventeenth century (or in a 
few cases the first decade of the eighteenth), nearly all containing some evidence of compo¬ 
sitional practice that differentiates them from the earlier common corpus. But the other pieces 
that ‘Ali Ufki fails to include are more traditional in cast, and those (possibly, indeed, the 
majority) that date from the middle of the century onwards therefore demonstrate the 
continuity of a style that may well have endured until the end of the century, only gradually 
being displaced by the new. 

Of the three major mid-century figures, Mu?affer, §erif and Solakzade, it has been 
pointed out that only for the last do we have a reasonable level of agreement between ‘Ali 
Uflci and Cantemir concerning what should be attributed to him. As one of the the most 
versatile figures of the age, historian, poet and painter as well as musician, it would be 
pleasant to suppose that he might have had his creativity as a composer recorded with 
sufficient abundance and fidelity for it to be possible to think, as with Cantemir and Angeli, 
of discerning within his wcn-k not merely the general trends of the period but also the marks 
of an Individual style. But even here disappointment beckons, for his output, too, is prob¬ 
lematic, if for a rather different reason: there are also, it transpires, two other, admittedly 
lesser, musicians also called Solakzade, one indeed a performer on the same instrument, the 
miskal, so that the possibility cannot be excluded that one or even both of them may also 
survive as shadowy presences, pieces by them having been lumped together with his into a 
single Solakzade basket."” 

But whether the work of one or more composers, the 15 Solakzade pieces notated by 
Cantemir do have a certain consistency. The great majority of them modulate little or not at 
all, and introduce very few pitch-set alterations: in six pieces there are none,'” and in most of 
the others very few;'** only in 2 and 21 do we encounter in H3 a substantial modulation into 
a makam with a contrastive pitch set, in both cases that of the hicaz group. A somewhat 
similar profile Is presented by the other pieces in the collection by composers identified as 


101 The pieces in question are: 1, 2, 8. 20. 26. 28, 31, 33, 36, 39, 43, 45, 47, 48, 50-1, S3, 57. 59. 63-7, 

74, 76, 79, 80. 83. 91, 93. 99, 101-5, 111, 117, 121, 123-6, 128, 130-1, 133-6. 139, 141, 144, 147, 152-3, 4 

155-7, 159, 16!-3,165-6. 168, 171-3, 178-81, 184-91, 194-5. 197-200, 204, 206-7,211, 214, 218-9, 221-2, 

224-6, 228, 232, 234, 236, 282, 286, 288, 291, 293. 300, 303, 308-10, 314, 320, 324, 329, 330, 347-9. 

Less clear is the position of 38, 46, 68, 72, 84, 92. 98, 100, 109. 110. 175, 182, 209, 212, 275. 277, 298, 

301. 305, 312, 313, 333, 337 and 353, which could be placed in either period. 350 and 352 are too frag¬ 
mentary to bother with. The semais have not been listed, except for the last two, which give some possible j 

signs of being relatively late: elsewhere there appear to be insufficient period indicators to attempt a j 

stratincation. j 

102 The possibility is voiced by Oztuna (op. cit.. Ill) in relation to KUfUk Solakzade: BUyUk Solak- I 

zSde'nin ban saz eurUrinin bu z&ia ail olmak iktimali vardtr. \ 

103 119, 201,202.203 and 272. 

104 In 28 there is a single c* and in 150 a single 61; in 20/appears twice and in 149 twice. In 166/7 [ 

and/* alternate, but only in 179 and 204 do we have two pitch changes (providing a grand total of three '■ 

instances each). [ 


performers of either the panpipes or the harp,*” and as these are precisely the two instruments 
that were to disappear from the art-music instrumentarium during the course of the eighteenth 
century it is reasonable to conclude that the modal idiom favoured by such composer- 
performers reflected technical limitations which must have made it increasingly difficult for 
them to cope with the increasing pitch-set complexity that can already be observed towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. However, while the demise of the 5eng could well have 
been caused or at least hastened by such problems the miskal seems to have coped rather 
belter and survived rather longer, so that there may well have been other and more significant 
contributory reasons for its eventual abandonment.'** 


105 In IS by Aga ^engi there are no pitch-set alteriUions, and in most of the other pieces (341 by ^engi 
Ca'fer. 57 by Cengi Ibrihim A^a, 114 by ^engi Mustafa (but attributed by ‘All Ufkt to Kemini Mustafa 
Aga). and 125 by Miskali Hiiseyn) very few. Only in 72 by t^engi Mustafa do we have a modulating section 
(H3b) requiring pitch changes throughout 

106 See Feldman, op, cit, p. 154 (where Evliya t^elebi Is quoted U> the efiect that as the harp was a difflcult 
instrument to play it had few performers) and. especially, pp. 163-9, for a fascinating and well-documented 
account of the miskal. 
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Appendix 


5.1 Arrangement 

Among Jhe various topics only touched upon in passing hitherto are the composition and 
ordering of the collection, and the information to be gained from its indexes. 

As noted in the introduction to Part i, there are three sections to the collection. In the first, 
the main block of pe§rev5, there are 235 pieces notated by Cantemir and one marginal 
addition, 207, in another hand. The second consists of 30 semais (237-266). The third is 
more varied. It begins with five pieces in semai-i lenk, followed by three in another hand 
(two semais (272 and 273), and a pejrev (274) on an unnumbered page) and then a further 
64pe5revs notated by Cantemir followed by a final 15 in other hands. The number of items 
notated by Cantemir himself thus totals 335. 

In the light of the fact that, setting aside the highly dubious 227, all the Cantemir pieces 
occur In the third section (the next is 278), as do those of his teacher Angell (the first being 
297), it might be suggested that one of the organizing principles of the collection was 
chronological, pieces by earlier masters being more likely to be found towards the beginning, 
with contemporary or recent pieces tending to appear later. But it has been suggested in 
4.3.3 that some relatively recent pieces are to be found in the first section, and it is certain that 
some pieces from the earlier corpus (that also recorded by ‘Ali Ufki) appear in the third, so 
that this cannot have been an overriding principle. Of the other factors that came into play 
one was no doubt access: certain pieces that Cantemir had heard of only became available 
after much of the collection had been assembled. But where he was able to order a large 
amount of material various chains of associations came into play. .The most obvious is the 
genre distinction between pejrevs and semais, but within each there are groupings according 
to mode (or, in some cases, clusters of related modes),’ and within the former there may also 
be groupings according to rhythmic cycle,’ composer, genre, and na^ire pairings. 

In the following list these will be coded as: 

C composer G genre M mode N napre R rhythmic cycle 
/ indicates a break between two pieces not linked in any of these ways. 


1 For example, it cannot be fortuitous that pieces in hUseyni and muhayyer are often juxtaposed, or that there 
is a sequence involving rast, pen9gah and rehavi. 

2 In addition the juxtaposition of pieces in the same cycle one may note that pieces in muhammes and dUyek 
often appear side by side. 
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ARRANGEMENT 

1-21 R 1-4, 5-6, 7-9, 10-11, 12-14, 19-20 M 3-4, 18-19, 20-21 C 

21- 23 M 22-23 G(M) • 

22- 24 R 23-4 N 

24- 25 M 

25- 30 R 25-26 MC 

30-35 M 32-33 R , 

34-40 R 36-38 M 36-37 N 

4041 M/ 

42- 43 R 

43- 45 M , 

44- 50 R/ 46-48 M 

51-57M 51-56R 

57-62 R 59-60 M 

62-72 M/ 63-67 R 65-66 C 

73-91M/ 73-74 C 74-75 R 76-77 R 78-80 R 80-81N i 

83-88 R 90-91 R j 

92-96 M 92-93 R i, 

96- 98 R . j 

97- 99 a 98-99 M 

100-102 M/ 

103-108 M 103-4 R 105-107 R i 

108-llIR/ 109-110M 110-111 C ! 

112-114M/ j 

115- 116M I 

116- I22R 

120-128 M ! 

124-129 R 

129-134M/ 130-132R 133-134R 

135-i43M 135-136R 138-139R j 

142-144 R ; 

144-i46M/ ' 

147-148 M 

149-153 M 149-150 C 152-3 R 

154-156 M 155-156 R/ ' 

157-158 M R N 0/ 

159-162 R 

162- 163 M 

163- 165R 
165-168 M/ 

169- 170 M 

170- 172 R , 

171- 173 M/ 

174-183 M 174-5 R 176-7 R 


ARRANGEMENT 

182-186R 
186-187 M/ 

188/ 

189-190 M/ 

191-193 M R/ 

195/ 

196-199 M/ 196-197 R 
200/ 

201-204C W 
205/ 

206-[207-]208 M/ 206-[207] C 
209-211M 
211-212 R/ 

213-4 R/ 

215-217 a 
218/219/220/ 

221-226 M/ 224-225 R 
227/228/229/230/231/232/233/ 

234-235 M/ 

236/ 

237-266 R G 237-245 M 247-249 M 250-254 M 258-259 M 260-261 M 262-263 M 
267-271 RG/ 267-268 M 

275 M/ 

276/ 

277- 278 M R N 

278- 281 a 
282/283/ 

284-285 a 
286/ 

287-289 M - 
289-290 a 

291/^92/293/294/295/296/297/ 

298- 299 M 

299- 301 R 300-301 M/ 

302/303/304/ 

305-307 M 

307- 309 R 

308- 3 lOM/ 

311/ 

312-313 M/ 

314-315 R/ 

316/ 

317-319M/ 
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PAIRS 

320/ 

321-322 R/ 

323/324/325/ 

326-327 R/ 

328/329/ 

330- 331 M 

331- 332 C/ 

333/ 

334- 335 M 

335- 336 a 

337/338/339 

As this shows, it is not until piece 42 chat Che overlapping series of connexions between 
pieces is broken, but thereafter such ruptures appear with gradually increasing frequency. 
However, up to 187 there are usually strings of between 10 and 20 interconnected pieces, 
and it is reasonable to conclude that the coherence of the organization points to this material 
having been assembled in advance, so that in ail probability we have here a combination, but 
in proportions that could only be guessed, of Cantemir's own basic core repertoire learned 
from his teachers together with other pieces that he could readily acquire from the musicians 
with whom he was most closely associated. For the remainder of the pejrevs in the first 
block disjunction is the norm, which suggests rather the piecemeal addition of whatever new 
pieces he could obtain before going on to write out the second coherent block, that of the 
semais. Thereafter we again have a rather random and motley selection of new additions 
including, importantly Cantemir's own pieces and those by his teacher, Angeli, but with even 
(he latter being scattered. 

5.2 Pairs 

There are in all eight pieces in the collection which appear twice: 61/330, 125/309,134/298, 
144/307, 214/291, 218/282, 331/351 and 338/343. Although in the last two cases the 
second version has been added in another hand, quite possibly by someone unaware that the 
piece had already been included, it is otherwise to Cantemir himself that we owe the dupli¬ 
cation (so that the number of different pieces notated by him amounts, finally, to 333). But 
even here the repetition is never exact, and the resulting discrepancies, even where rendered 
possible by and largely attributable to the choice of a different notational code, are of con¬ 
siderable Interest. A further variant to be considered in this context is the second version of 
197 H3 added in the margin. 

The first and most obvious question is why Cantemir should have notated six pieces 
twice. For once, this may be answered fairly readily: with 144/307 and 214/291 the identi¬ 
fication in the headings is in both cases the same, but for the other four pairs it is not: 61/330 
and 125/309 are each assigned to different modes, 61/330 and 134/298 to different com¬ 
posers, and 218/282 to different rhythmic cycles. This suggests as an initial reaction that in 
the cases of 144/307 and 214/291 a second notation was probably included inadvertently, and 
that mistaken identity combined with a lack of cross-referencing would account for the 
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others. But (he evidence of the first index leads to a slightly different conclusion, for it 
suggests that in five of the six cases Cantemir was simply not aware, when notating the 
second version, of its identity with the first. We are dealing here with five pairs the first 
member of which was a composition known to Cantemir at the time the index was compiled, 
while the second was not; in every case he had only heard of it in another guise, so that he 
must have assumed that it was a quite different composition.’ It therefore seems clear that 
when he eventually located it he failed to check it against the previous body of notations, and 
that with its different identification the apparently new piece failed to jog his memory. Such 
an interpretation accords with, indeed reinforces, the conclusion reached above that the first 
block of pefrevs does not consist straightforwardly of a record of Cantemir's own repertoire 
as a performer but also incorporates the results of an active process of enquiry and acquisi¬ 
tion, so that it contains a number of pieces collected from authorities immediately available to 
him but either never or only temporarily incorporated into his own active repertoire. It would 
also follow that the compilation of the first index may be associated with the stage in the 
compilation of the collection represented by the first two blocks:' much of what will be 
eventually be included in the third is listed in the nd-mevcud column: it had been heard of, 
but not yet traced. With the sixth.pair, on the other hand, the index entries in the two 
columns are the same, so that in this case the most likely explanation for the repetition is that 
as the title of 214, murassa', was not unique to it,’ Cantemir concluded from the authority he 
had consulted that there could also be a second rast piece with this title. 

But these duplications provide more than insight into the compilation of the collection and 
the nature of its contents. The lack of unanimity in their headings suggests, fairly deviously, 
both a certain flexibility of attribution and a degree of ambiguity in modal and rhythmic 
perceptions. Account has already been taken of the latter, and attention will be turned here to 
the evidence supplied by the variations between the two notated forms. Indeed, even where, 
in the single case of 144/307, both versions are by Cantemir, there is no difference in the 
code used and the number of variations is small, these are still instructive and, as ex. 1 
shows, provide evidence for standard techniques of elaboration and support some of the 
conclusions previously reached about the grouping together of various pitch contours under 
the rubric of a single formulaic family. To be noted also are occasional equivalences between 
Bi and di in 307 and B/ and d respectively in 144, which suggest that as well as being a later 
addition, 307 might represent a slightly later perception of modal norms in irak and saba.‘ 


3 Even in the case of 144/307, where in the coliection both notations have the same mode, rhythmic cycle 
and composer, the index (p. 105) still provides different entries: 144, in the mevcud column, is listed as 
kilfUk sakll, white 307, which is in the nd-mevcud column, is identified as Papa sakili, so that the most 
likely explanation in this case is that Cantemir had heard of what he presumed to be a second sakil piece by 
Papa (since it was not called kilfUk). 

4 It is not, however, directly derived from the the first block of the collection, for the order of the entries does 
not always coincide. 

5 It is also applied to 135. 

6 The opposite occurs at the beginning of H3, where we find 4i in 144 and d in 307, the latter presumably to 
be interpreted as a suppression of an initial modulatory gesture that is not carried through, the result being a 
straightforward descending sequence in irak. 
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Example 1 


But it does not follow from this we can assume a clear line of development from 144 to 307; 
such differing views of modal identity coexisted within the repertoire of Cantemir’s day, and 
as a further pointer It may be observed that the variations in melodic complexity between the 
two versions are by no means unidirectional; just as a version recorded by ‘Ali Ufkl may 
sometimes exhibit greater surface complexity than one by Cantemlr, so too here the earlier 
notation sometimes contains more pitch changes than the later, and in ex. 1 the greater degree 
of elaboration appears first in one version and then in the other. 

In all the other pairs the two versions are notated in different codes. The vezn-i sagir and 
vezn-i asgar us-sagir codes permit greater precision in terms of rhythmic subdivisions, and 
one quite consistently maintained contrast is that when the vezn-i kebir code (which cannot 
reproduce dotted rhythms where the shorter duration is less than a time unit) has a sequence 
of five attacks with the first four of Muaily spaced (e.g. J~i J~i J ), the other two codes 
begin with a dotted rhythm {XZ Jj J ), so that even if not quite suggesting a consistent 
application of something akin to the principle of notes Mgales, it is clear that this contrast 
sheds light oh one area where the limitations of the vezn-i kebir code used for the first and 
largest block of pieces regularly distorted normal performance practice.’ But if the other 
codes allow greater accuracy, there are instances where all or part of the more complex 
surface represented in them could equally well have been notated in the vezn-l kebir version, 
so that we have e.g.; 


Ttrr 




0 r rrf r ” 

— 


Example 2 

7 Similarly, where the vezn-i kebir code has semiquavers, the equivalent vezn-i asgar us-sagir notation will 
frequently have a doned beginning. 


PAIRS 


and it is with variation of this kind that should be classified the version of 197 H3 added in 
the margin. 

In fact, such differences have already been encountered between the first and second 
statements of the same material within a single vezn-i kebir piece, and the evidence of the 
alternative noutlons serves on the one hand to confirm that they are to be regarded as nothing 
more exotic than variants of a single formulaic family and, on the other, that within the agreed 
confines of the formula in question the performer was probably free to substitute one variant 
for another. Accordingly, one would expect that the most distant fonnulaic relatives would 
appear in the pair (134/298) notated In the two registers that are furthest apart, vezn-i kebir 
and vezn-i asgar us-sagir. but in the event these two versions are quite close to each other, the 
main differences between them being in rhythmic values; it is rather in 61/330 that we find 
such equivalences as; 


“ trcrr’ p r fr rrrr r » 

Example 3 

which illustrate well enough something of the range of realizations available for each formula. 
Indeed, it is precisely on the basis of such material that It might be possible to conceive the 
outlines of a grammar of performance realization, although it would also need to take account 
of material more complex than that exemplified so far. 

Similarly standardized are certain small-scale rhythmic/melodic features where invocation 
of the concept of ornamentation would seem to be justified, on the ground that what is 
present in one code is consistently omitted in another, thus pointing to a conceptual level at 
which the absent feature was not deemed crucial to the identity of the melody. If such 
omissions only occurred in the pairs notated by Cantemir one ml^t hypothesize that they are 
to be regarded not as representing a genera! perception within the culture but as a purely 
personal fonn of graphic shorthand; but even if that were the case it is still not without 
significance that he felt he could provide an adequate notation through the medium of a code 
that precluded certain possibilities of rhythmic subdivision and hence also of melodic detail, 
and corroboration that such details were not regarded as an indispensible part of the basic 
structure is provided by the fact that parallel omissions are also to be found in one of Che pairs 
where the iaCer version has been added subsequently in another hand, and thus embodies the 
perceptions of someone else who likewise thought that Che vezn-i kebir code could supply a 
perfectly adequate representation, in this case of a piece for which Cantemir had actually pre¬ 
ferred (he vezn-i asgar us-sagir code. 

We may thus compare equivalences between 134 and 298 with others between 343, the 
later entry, and 338: 
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343 -J- J^J~] - 338 

Example 4 

But the beginning of 343 and 338 Me also supplies a more complex example: 


343 



Example 5 

in which exactly the same form of initial embellishment is not only repeated but combined 
with a rhythmic displacement that results in a different mapping of melody on to rhythmic 
underlay that lasts until the original relationship is restored in the following cycle. It may 
well be imagined that such transformations, unless inhibited by the norms of the melodic- 
rhythmic relationship of the cycle in question, could have happened quite ftequently, either as 
a positive result of creative variation or in compensation for a lapse of memory. But although 
other examples could be cited,’ the evidence of these pairs does not point strongly in this 
direction; differences in surface detail for the most part fail to mask a considerable degree of 
fidelity in the later version to the melodic contour of the earlier. 

This is not to say, however, that there are no dramatic contrasts. A more drastic case of 
reordering and rhythmic displacement is offered, for example, by 61/330, where the latter 
exhibits extensive reworking (of bothH2a 1-2 andH3a), and in 218/282 where, despite the 
lack of any significant melodic change, realignment goes beyond the confines of the 
subsection, the beginning of 218 Md becoming the end of 282 Me. But it should not be 
assumed that such transformations, however motivated, are always the result of a simple 
linear process of transmission, and evidence of a more complex relationship is provided by 
61/330, a piece that had earlier been recorded by ‘Ali Ufli:!. reference to whose version shows 


8 As an example of (he latter It is tempting to cite 21S/282 H2, where 282 has only tedious repetition to 
offer In place of the at least minimally contrastive jump to d' in 218 H2b. 


that the occurrence in 330 of a varied repeat of the first cycle of Ma in 61 is not an addition 
but a preservation, presumably through a different line of transmission, of an earlier form in 
relation to which it is the abbreviation in 61 that is the innovation. Nor should this kind of 
relationship be thought unusual; from the situation revealed by Cantemir's index, namely that 
in these cases the elusive compositions for which he was hunting were actually second ver¬ 
sions in disguise, being assigned to a different composer, mode or rhythmic cycle, a logical 
conclusion is that what have been termed the earlier and later notations do not actually signal 
earlier and later forms: the temporal distance between the two notations may well have been 
very short, and certainly insufficient to generate the more significant differences between 
them, so that they cannot be thought to illustrate the transmission history of a given piece. 
The distance is in fact more spatial than chronological, the pairs consisting, rather, of 
contemporary versions in the repertoires of musicians variously close or distant to Cantemir, 
and the contrasts between them are those generated by different lines of transmission. 

It is in such a context that we can understand more readily that while much is virtually 
identical between one member of a pair and the other, they also sometimes exhibit differences 
chat transcend the merely cosmetic. Thus 144/307, of all the pairs the closest in the sense that 
they are notated in the same code by Cantemir himself, reveal a major contrast In what is in 
effect the recomposition of H2. where the same material is set a third lower in 307, thus 
abandoning the prominence of fl and (he consequent modal switch to evi; for d and a closer 
relationship with neva. An even more striking change is to be found in 214/291, where 
corresponding to 214 H2d (a slightly varied repetition of the second half of H2c) are two 
subsections, 291 H2d and e, with quite different material, and there is, further, a reordering 
of H3b and c, together with some recasting.’ But it is in 61/330 that the formal structure 
exhibits the most radical divergences, even if beyond the areas already noted the material 
remains largely Che same; the sections of 330 correspond to the material in 61 as follows (the 
bracketed element being absent from 61): 

330 HI M H2 Z H3 

61 Hla+b Ma+b H2a H2lHc H3a(+a']-i-b 

and if we also take into consideration the markedly different structure of the ‘Ali Uf^ version 
it Is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the existing notational record of this piece may 
reflect not two but three lines of transmission.'® 

A further point Illustrated by a comparison of 214 and 291 concerns variations in the 
tempo and distribution of material, at least in dUyek. Whereas most of the material corres¬ 
ponds exactly in these two versions, the 15 cycles of 214 M are compressed into the eight 

9 Not unexpectedly, there are also a number of lesser contrasts: thus while the seconda volta ending of Ma in 
307 is quite similar to the ending of Ma in 144, the prima volta ending is not, cadencing on c; and to the 
descending phrase from 4 in the second half of 21S Md 3 corresponds In 282 Mela descending sequence from 
g- 

10 For the details see the notes to 61 in Part 1. That the 'All Ufki version is disdnet from the other (vro U 
shown most obviously by the fact that It omits 61 H2c. which is included in 330 Z. 
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cycles of 291 Ma, in other words over this stretch, one half cycle apart, material appears at 
twice the speed in 291 relative to 214, before converging again in 214 Mc=291 Mb. 
Although such a change of gear could hardly be used by itself to justify, say, offering. 84b as 
an alternative to 84a, it does at least point to the possibility of conceiving the same material at 
markedly different tempi. 

5.2.1 Indexes 

Some insight into the information to be gathered from the indexes may be gained both from 
the above and from the discussion in 4.3.4.1 of the problems surrounding the identification 
of Cantemir's own compositions. They deserve, however, more extended consideration, and 
it should be stressed that (he following supplementary remarks merely scratch the surface. 

An index is never innocent, but always embodies choices and emphases. Those that lie 
behind the first and most extensive of Cantemir's three will already be apparent: it is not, 
properly speaking, an index of the collection but of a wider project, the delineation of a 
repertoire that also included the heard but not yet learnt and even the unknown but only heard 
of, so that it allows the notations as they stand to be identified as, precisely, a collection, the 
substantial but still incomplete yield of a continuing search. Sometimes, as has been seen, 
what was thought be unknown turned out to be no more than a relabelled variant of a piece 
already included, but the presumption must be that such cases constitute the exception rather 
than the rule. It is most unlikely, for example, that an unknown piece identified as in nifabur 
and darb'i fetlh could be another such doublet: ni§abur is a quite distinctive makam, and 
none of the three nif abur pieces Chat Cantemir notates is in darb-i fetih, an equally distinctive 
cycle; and proof that at least some of the unknown pieces were not doublets is supplied by 
the Kevseri collection where, for example, we find in addition to the four acem afirani pieces 
notated by Cantemir a further acem ajiranl piece in devr-1 kebir, attributed to Kanbusu." 
which matches exactly one of Cantemir's unknown entries. As there are several other such 
matches It is reasonable to conclude that in fact many, and possibly even the great majority, 
of the 130 pieces in the nd-mevcud column of the first index that he failed to locate would 
have been true additions to the collection, in other words (hat the number of instrumental 
pieces in circulation was closer to 450 than 350. 

As expected, the profile of the missing 130 is not dissimilar to that of the collection. But 
although we find a broad match between the incidence of the modes and rhythmic cycles in 
both, as table 1 shows, there are also some striking differences. Among the modes, for 
example, the expectation that hiiseyni should be by far the most frequent is not fulfilled, 
while Irak, one of the five most common modes in the collection, does not appear among the 
corresponding nine listed for the remaining 130 (sinking in fact to joint thirteenth place). It 
is also rather surprising to find rast at the tall of the field, and especially that there are more 
examples of nigriz. Among the rhythmic cycles, likewise, there are a number of surprises, 
even if eight of the most common nine cycles in the collection (semai excluded) appear among 
the most common nine among the 130. The relatively low position of devr-i kebir may be 

11 The contenis are listed in E. Popescu>)udetz. XVIll. yiizyil yavnalanndan Kevsert mecmuast UstUne 
karjilafurmati bir ineeleme, Istanbul: Pan Yaymeihk, 1998 (the four common pieces are on p. 29, the 
furAer one on p. 40). 
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neva 

19 

(33) 

dUyek 

24 

(82) 

hUseyni 

17 

(49) 

sakil 

18 

(36) 

acem 

12 

(22) 

berefjan 

12 

(17) 

beyati 

10 

(11) 

9enber 

8 

(17) 

segah 

9 

(22) 

fahte 

8 

(24) 

evi5 

6 

(9) 

devr-i kebir 

7 

(40) 

nigriz 

6 

(5) 

evsat 

6 

(3) 

mahur 

5 

(9) 

darb-i fetih 

5 

(26) 

rast 

5 

(25) 

hafif 

4 

(13) 


(The first figure gives the Incidence among the 130 unrecorded pieces, the following one 
in brackets that in the collection.) 

Table 1 

misleading, as some of the further five pieces with the abbreviated heading 'devr" should be 
assigned to it, but one might have predicted a greater number of pieces in darb-i fetih and, 
above all, muhammes, of which there are only three instances as against the 18 of the 
collection.'* On the other hand, evsat achieves an unexpectedly high ranking, and to be noted 
also is the presence of two pieces in hezec, a cycle which fails to make a single appearance in 
(he collection. 

Beyond such correlations of mode and rhythmic cycle lies the third potential element for 
comparison, the identity of the composer. As expected, most are familiar from the collection, 
but there is also a sprinkling of new names, one or two of which will recur in the Kevseri 
collection. Occasionally the presence of a name in the na-meveud column may even indicate 
something about Cantemir's relationships with other musicians; Tpi, for example, is quoted 
as an authority in the edvdr, but is only represented by a fragment in the collection and one 
other piece which was unknown to Cantemir, while the composer of a further such piece, 
surprisingly, is Angeli. 

Less has been said hitherto of the second index. The main reason is that it conveys rather 
less information; indeed, it would be more accurate to describe it as an abbreviated inventory: 
it gives no page references and concerns Itself not with individual pieces but with categories, 
entering for each mode the number of pieces that occur In each rhythmic cycle. To take just 
one example, the entry for evi9 reads darb-i fetih 1, sakll 2, dUyek 5, devr-i kebir 2, devr-1 
revan 1, beref§an 1, hafif 2. Reference to table 1 shows that the total of 14 corresponds not 
to the contents of the collection, but to the total repertoire of meveud and nd-mevcud pieces 
in index 1. Ignoring the twosemais in the collection (which are not taken account of in either 
index), we have a total one higher than the sum of the two columns in table 1, and the 

12 It Is possible, however, that one or two of the dllyek pieces would, if found, have been reassigned to 
muhammes. Hesitation between the two seems to continue, for in the Kev|eri collection we find two pieces 
in muhammes that correspond exactly to two of Cantemir's nd-meveiid pieces In dllyek (one in seg&h, 
ascribed to Avurdu Delikli, the other in neva, ascribed toBabaZeytun (ibid., p.42)). 
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discrepancy demonstrates that index 2 must have been compiled before the final amendments 
to index 1, which include striking through the entry for a na-mevcud piece that had been 
located but assigned to another makam. 

The main body of the third index, which again fails to give page references, is also 
organized according to makam; it gives for each a composite list of pejrevs correponding, 
but not identical, to that in index 1. Taking once more theevi9 entry as an example, we find 
that certain items do not quite match; thus the composer of the one piece in berefjan is 
identified in 1 as Miskali Ahmed Qelebi, but in 3 as Mi$irli Kemani Ahmed Qelebi, while 
another piece that in 1 (and the collection) is in dUyek is assigned in 3 to muhammes. 
Further, the total in index 3 Is 12 as against the original 14 of Index 1, and it includes the item 
that would later be struck through in index 1. However, the two missing items are not from 
those in the na-mevcud column, nor are they late additions to the collection, so that their 
absence is difficult to explain unless the compilation of index 3 preceded that of index 1 (and 
the collection): it would thus represent a first attempt at an inventory of pe§revs that was later 
to be enlarged in index 1. But whatever the relationship between the two, index 3 is 
noteworthy for being the only one to add, in the margin, a listing of the semai repertoire. The 
total is 93, considerably in excess of the 33 in the collection, with no fewer than 14 cited for 
hUseyni. Further, whereas the headings to the semai notations only rarely identify the com¬ 
poser, the marginal entries in index 3 are rather more forthcoming, By far the most prolific, 
if the attributions are to be trusted, was Zumazen Ibrahim Aga, credited with no fewer than 
16, followed by Solakzade with eight. In addition, several anonymous semais are charac¬ 
terized as 'acemt, others simply as 'old' (kUhne). 

Another difference between index 3 and the other two (and one which may be taken as a 
further pointer to its being the first to be compiled) is to be found in the order in which the 
modes are presented. Index 3 begins with rast, and although a number of related modes are 
clustered together there appears to be no particular logic about the overall order. Indexes I 
and 2, however, are articulated according to the categories set forth in the treatise: they begin 
with the main-note modes, rising step-by-step from irak to muhayyer (omitting the 
problematic or non-existent dilgSh and gerdaniye), and then proceed with the secondary-note 
modes, starting again with a low-register mode, acem ajiranl, rising step-by-step to siinbUle 
and ^ehnaz, and then descending gradually to nigrlz and pen^glh,'* followed by miscel¬ 
laneous marginal entries. 

5.3 'All Ufkl and Cantemir 

Mention has already been made of the various problems that surround attribution, so that as 
well as a transmission history it would be appropriate in certain cases to speak of an 
attribution history, but understood more widely to comprise not only changing views of who 
the composer was but also of such matters as modal and rhythmic identity. How frequently 
pieces might be reassigned in one respect or another may be seen from the fact that of the 120 
pieces common to ‘All Ufki and Cantemir the headings of no fewer than 64 fail to coincide 
exactly. 

13 There U thus a broad arch Id which the dominant secondary notes appear in the following order asc«iding 
BK B. di, ei.f, M; descending df, ci, B. 


The following list includes not only those pieces where there is a dlsgreement, but also 
ose where one of the two sources omits an entry equivalent to one provided by the other. A 
igle entry is one found in both; where there are two the ‘AIT Ufki entry precedes: 



Composer 

Mode 

Rhythmic cycle 

3 

§erif 

rast/^n^glh 

darb-i fedh 

4 

—/§erif 

mahur 

darb-i fetih 

5 

— /Muzaffer 

segah 

darb-i fetih 

6 

—/§eri'f 

Kasebaz'‘/Muzaffer 

segih 

darb-i fetih 

7 

Irak 

darb-i fetih 

9 

— /'acemler 

evi5 

darb-i fetih 

10 

§ah Murad/ — 

hilseyni 

darb-i fetih 

13 

Slit§Qzade/'ncc/nler 

saba 

darb-i fetih 

14 

Frenk Mu5tafa/Mehmed ‘All 

saba 

darb-i fetih 

15 

Soiakzade/Muzaffer 

ii77al 

darb-i fetih 

16 

—/§erif 

buselik 

darb-i fetih 

18 

— /§etif 

acem 

darb-i fetih 

19 

—/§erif 

u^ak/neva 

darb-i fetih 

22 

— /Harun Y ahudi 

acem/hilseyni 

dUyek/fahte 

25 

— /Hasan Can 

hUseyni 

dUyek 

27 

— /‘acemler 

rast/pen^glh 

genber/dUyek 

29 

—/'acemler 

uzzal 

dUyek 

32 

IJammali/ — 

Irak 

fahte 

34 

Seyf el-Mi?ri 

irak-i muhalif/irak 

dUyek 

41 

Kemani Mu§taia/ — 

sunbUle 

devr-i kebir 

44 

‘Ali Beg/ — 

neva 

berefjan 

49 

_ 

acem/arazbar 

berefjan 

54 

— /Behrlun 

beyati/neva 

devr-1 kebir 

55 

— /Ahmed Beg 

neva 

devr-i kebir 

58 

§erTf/Nefiri Behram 

beyati • 

fahee 

61 

Nefiri Behram 

hiiseyni/arazbar 

fahte 

62 

KU^Uk Ahmed Beg/ — 

neva 

fahte 

69 

§ah-i Huban 

uj^ak/neva 

muhammes/dUyek 

70 

_ 

— /neva 

— /muhammes 

71 

_ 

u§;ak/neva 

dUyek 

73 

§ah Murad 

hUseyni 

nlm sakil + sakll 4 
+ beref§an 4-—/ 
— + 5enber 4- fa 
beref§an 4 semai 

75 

‘Ali Beg/BUyUk ‘AH Beg 

muhayyer 

dUyek 


ccepting, here and below, Feldman's identification (op. cit., p. 73) of this name as that of the composer 
than the Uile of the piece. 
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77 

81 

95 

96 
98 

112 

113 

114 

115 
118 
120 
127 
129 
137 
142 

145 

146 
151 
158 
160 
164 
205 
208 
210 
287 
292 
295 

306 

307 
316 

346 

347 


Melek Can 

hUseyni 

dUyek/9enber 

Ferruh 

hUseyni/muhayyer 

devr-i kebir 

— 1‘acem 

saba 

devr-i kebir 

— /Edimeli Ahmed 
Solakzade/ 

saba 

9enber 

Zumazen Ibrahim Aga 

beyati/ussak 

cenber 

Suleyman Dervij 

a§iran buselik/huzi asiran dUyek 

— yMuzaffer 

Kemani Mu5tafa Aga/ 

buselik ajirani 

— /sakil 

gengi Aga 

buselik a^irani 

haflf 

— /Kemani Mu5Jafa 

nihavent 

dUyek 

§ah Murad/ — 

uzzal 

devr-i kebir 

Hasan Aga 

rast/penggah 

devr-i kebir 

— /Papa Ferruh 

rast 

sakil 

K5sebaz-1 Misri/Muzaffer 

Irak 

sakil 

— 

acem 

— /muhammes 

— /Muzaffer 

acem 

sakil 

— /Zumazen Ibrahim 

evig 

hafif 

Dervi? ‘Omer/Zakir 

evi9 

sakil 

— /Mustakim Aga 

acem 

darbeyn 

varsagi 

muhayyer/baba tahir 

devr-i kebir 

SoIakzade//jj>irfi 

nijabur 

sakil 

— /§ah Murad 

hUseyni 

dUyek 

Emir-i Hac/ — 

neva 

hafif 

§erif/Muzaffer 

mahur 

sakil 

— 

uzza!/$ehnaz 

dUyek 


rast/mahur 

dUyek 

Dervif §ehla Hasan Qelebi/ 

acem 

fer‘/muhammes 

— 

rast/pen9gah 

dUyek 

§ah Murad/§erif 

Irak 

berefjan 

—/Papa 

Irak 

sakil 

‘Osman Paja al-'Atik/ 

dUgah-htiseyni/ 

dUyek 

‘Osman Pa§a 

hUseyni 

muhammes 

— /Muzaffer 

nigriz 

sakil 

— /Karaoglan SerrSczade 

beyati 

evsat 


There we thus 25 pieces ascribed to a composer or category (e.g. 'aceml) by Cantemir for 
which ‘All Uf^i provides no information (as against eight the other way round). This does 
not of itself demonstrate a process of reattribution, but there is certainly plentiful evidence for 
such a process in the twelve cases where each authority gives a different composer or 
category. There are also several Instances where the mode heading is not the same. Some 


point to a theme that has been discussed previously, that of modal overlap, in these cases 
sufficient to allow alternative perceptions of identity; others suggest, rather, an increasing 
preference towards the end of the century for a more precise and differentiated modal nomen¬ 
clature, so that what previously was a complex with several strands placed under a single 
rubric now tends to have each strand named separately. In the domain of rhythm, finally, 
one may note the fluctuating boundary between dUyek (8 time units) and muhammes (16), 
and the equally predictable alternatives muhammes and fer‘ [-i muhammes]; but there are in 
addition some rather unexpected differences of interpretation, with one piece being various 
analysed as in a cycle of 8 (dtlyek) or 10 time units (fahle) and two as in a cycle of 8 (dUyek) 
or 12 {9enber). 


5.4 The Cantemirian corpus 

Some of these problems, not surprisingly, also affect Cantemir's own output, although here 
it is not so much a question of disputed authorship as of deciding which of the pieces now 
attributed to him are more or less likely to be authentic. As argued in 4.3.4.1, the collection 
contains: 


four pieces for which Cantemir himself provides evidence of authorship (by referring 
to the composer as hakir): 


279 

buselik a§irani 

280 

geveft 

281 

bestenigar 

284 

geve§t 

eleven which Cantemir refers to as 

278 

Isfahan 

285 

muhayyer 

289 

mahur 

290 

sultani irak 

302 

zengUle 

321 

pen9gSh 

323 

u§;ak a$irani 

331 

beyati 

332 

bUzUrk 

335 

buselik 

336 

siplhr 

two dubious attributions; 


227 rast 

271 busellk a§irani 


beref§an 
sakil 
berefjan 
semai[-i lenk] 

pieces, and may be accepted as authentic; 
remel 

muhammes 
darbeyn 
devr-i kebir 
devr-i kebir 
devr-i kebir 
darb-i feiih 
Senber 
darbeyn 
devr-i revan 
fer‘-i muhammes 


berefjan 
semai[-i lenk] 


Of these. Feldman's list (op. ciL, p. 373) includes 227, but as it is only of pefrevs it omits 
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284 and 271, which are, however, recognized by Popescu-Judetz. 

In addition, there are a further three pieces in the collection that have been accepted as 
authentic (the first two by both Feldman and Popescu-Judetz, the third only by Popescu- 
Judetz):'* 

198 hUseyni sakil 

310 rast dilyek 

339 acem yegShi berefjan 

However, their status is disputable at best, and neither in the heading nor in the indexes is 
Cantemir mentioned as the composer.” The case for 198 appears to be based solely on the 
fact that the epithet cedid is attached to it in index 1. But in the previous cases the presence 
of cedid reinforces the presence of Cantemlr's name in the heading, and here it does not; and 
it may further be observed—quite apart from the fact that 198 is nearly as far removed 
stylistically from the main block of Cantemir pieces as is 227—that it is atypical in that the 
crucial index entry is not, like all the others, added at the end of a column, but occurs in the 
body of one as the last member of an internal sequence of sakil pieces, so that we have the 
entry for 89, by Aga Rida, followed simply by di^er saf:il-i cedid ('another new [piece in] 
sakil'), and as the piece by the otherwise unknown and-undatable Aga Rida contains features 
that would make plausible a late seventeenth-century date, so that it too would be relatively 
new, it could be argued quite plausibly that the following index entry for 198 should be taken 
literally. Alate date for 89 would go against the general trend of the early part of the collection, 
where early pieces predominate, but it is certainly not disqualified by its position, as a 
number of later pieces do seem to be included in the first block, A slightly stronger point is 
that the position of 198, if by Cantemir, would go against the general clustering of his pieces 
within the second group of pejrevs. 

If the case for 198 is shaky at best, that for 310 and 339 appears to be non-existent. The 
entry for 339 In index 1. the only one on which it appears, simply says bereffan; it is not 
qualified as cedid-, and stylistically it is not very close to Cantemir's other berefjan pieces. 
As for 310, the entry in index 1 is placed in the middle of the nd-mevedd column, so that it 
could not have been a late addition tacked on indifferently in either column, as suggested for 
others; it is not qualified as cedid-, there is no reference to Cantemir anywhere, and certainly 
not to (iflirr in the index 3 entry; and there are no features of style to press a claim for 
affinity. Discarding these three leaves, then, 14 pefrevs, one semai, and the doubtful 227 
and 271. But these obviously do not constitute his complete ceuvre. Reference has already 
been made to two further entries in index 3 for compositions not included in the collection, 
and mention has also been made of a semai that he presented to Sultan Ahmed in on his 
appointment to the throne of Moldavia in 1710, so that these further three may be added: 


15 E. Popescu-Judeiz, Dimitrie Cantemir; cartea s(in(ei muzicit, Bucharest: Editura Musicala, 1973, p. 
136. However, Feldman does (op. eit,, p. 468) recognize 257, a semai in neva, as being by Cantemir. 

16 ibid., p. 133. For Feldman's list see op. cit, p. 373. 

17 The same doubts about 339 are expressed by Feldman (op. cit., p. 516). who adds the suggestion that the 
attribution may stem from Kevseri. However, die contents list supplied in E. Popescu-Judetz. XVUl. yUiytl, 
contains nothing in acem yegthi. 


buselik a^irani semai 

gevejt 5enber 

neva semai” 


thus giving a total, assuming all except 227 and 271 to be genuine, of 18. He may well have 
composed more, and the modem repertoire certainly contains.a considerable number of other 
items attributed to him. Oztuna, for example, lists a total of 36 pieces, while Popescu-Judetz 
adds, in addition to those already rejected as probably spurious, the following (the numbers 
relate to her list):” 


'•buselik ajirani 

'•buselik afirani 

"'isfahan-l cedid 

neva 

nihavent 

*pen5glh 

■•rast 

rehavi 

sazkir 

u;;ak 


berefjan 

berefjan 

remel 

fahcc 

devr-i kebir 
devr-i kebir 
dilyek 
sakil 
havi 

darb-i fetih 


semais (all in the semai-i lenk rhythmic cycle); 


31 '•buselik-aiirani 

30 ’buselik-ajirani 

32 neva 

33 nihavent 

34/35 pen9gah 

36 rast 

37 rehavi 

38 u§$ak 

40 nljaburek” 

39 beste in nijaburek 

41 'acem larab 1 

42 'acem farab II 

43 Air de Cantemir (Fonton) 


18 It is perhaps for this reason that Feldman accepts 257 as a Cantemir piece; but neither the collection nor 
the third index offer any cotioboraiive evidence. 

19 Cartea. pp. 133-8 (list), pp. 305-408 (notations). Among the 36 items listed by Oztuna (op. eit.) there 
are three semais (in Isfahan, sultani irak and sultani neva) not included by Popescu-Judetz. 

20 Mistakenly identified as nihavent in the heading. 
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Of these the last can be dealt with without difficulty: it is a somewhat elaborated version of 
'281 and similar relationships may be detected in at least some of the cases marked ♦, for all 
have the same mode and rhythmic cycle as other Cantemir pieces. Particularly clear are the 
first two. Popescu-Judetz' 21 and 22, both of which, in differing degrees, are elaborated 
versions of Cantemir's 279, in buselik a§irani and berefjan. Again, 23 is an elaborated ver¬ 
sion of Cantemir’s 278, as is 25 of Cantemir's 321(2d, on the other hand, has nothing in 
common with 310, which is anyway in all probability not by Cantemir.)” Such doublets (or 
triplets) juxtapose the results of aural transmission, possibly through different channels and 
recorded at different stages, with the evidence of the composer's own notations, and thus not 
only provide invaluable testimony to the active rSle of teachers and performers as they subtly 
enrich and inflect the inherited repertoire but also raise interesting questions about identity and 
authorial ownership: they suggest that rather than solemn re-enactment, performance could 
be a creative as well as recreative activity, so that for the composer—and especially one like 
Cantemir, poised at the beginning of a period of change—each piece would, to take an image 
from another of his many spheres of intellectual activity, become rather like an architect's 
drawing, designed with great care but then discarded, while the building itself was constantly 
being altered and extended according to the taste of succeeding generations, with the result 
that eventually the original ground plan could only be rediscovered through excavation. 

In addition to those that can be identified in this way as later versions constantly evolving 
through transmission, there remain in the above list a potential 17 further compositions by 
Cantemir. Given his enduring high reputation as a composer it was only to be expected that, 
like earlier masters from Muzaffer right back to the legendary father-figure of the Ottoman 
classical tradition, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi (d. 1435), his output was destined to be enriched 
by sundry posthumous additions, and It Is therefore hardly surprising that some of the 17 can 
confidently be dismissed as inauthentic, for example the pefrevs in nihavent and sazkSr, and 
the semai and the beste in nijaburek.” That the semai in pen^gSh is also inauthentic has been 
demonstrated by Feldman, who has convincingly identified it as being derived from 243, an 
early composition also notated by ‘Aii Ufkl.“ (The relationship between the two is fascinat¬ 
ing, and possibly unique, involving as it does a recasting of material in another rhythmic 
cycle: there appear to be no recorded parallels to what Is in effect a process of retardation 
effected by means of a shift, in most sections, from the six time-unit semai cycle of 243 to the 
ten time-unit semai-i lenk.”) This later version can therefore be discarded, and it is fair to say 

21 See Feldman, op. cit., pp. 445-9. 

22 In each case see the footnotes in Part I. 

23 The only possible connexion appears to be the title; 310 is called mevc-t derya (‘sea-waves') and 
Popescu-Judetz notes this as a title for 26 elsewhere (Studies in Oriental Arts. Pittsburgh: Duquesne 
University Press, 1981, p. 167) 

24 For the pejrev in nihavent there are competing claims to authorship, one of them compelling; the other 
pejrevs, quite apart from anything else, are in modes which did not form part of Cantemir's compositional 
palette. 

25 op. eit„ pp. 487-90, "rhe relationship does not hold throughout, but M apart the similarities in melodic 
contour are consistent and compelling. 

26 In fact, both cycles develop their own contrasting tempo ranges, so that corresponding to (yUrilk) semai 
we later find the slower six time-unit sengin semai. 
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1 that the other semais are at best dubious candidates for admission to the Cantemirian corpus, 

even if each deserves detailed scrutiny before a securer verdict can be reached.” But this 
task, as with the parallel investigation of the remaining pejrevs, lies beyond the confines of 
the present study. Because the form in which these pieces are recorded is stylistically (and 
therefore temporally) at some remove from the notations Cantemir has left us they can only be 
evaluated properly in the wider context of a study of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
developments—one of several avenues of reseach to which, fortunately, his collection still 
has much to contribute. 



Palace of Prince Demetrius Cantemir 


27 The two semais in buselik a;irani are quite unrelated and cannot represent different lines of evolution from 
a common ancestor. In any case, 271, the semai in the same mode that might possibly be by Cantemir, 
resembles neither. A further semai attributed to Cantemir is one In irak published along with a pe^rev in Irak 
similar attributed to him in X. Tsiamoules and P. Ereunides, Romioi synthetes tes poles (I7os-20os ai.), 
Athens: Ekdoseis Oomos, 1998, pp. 87-9. Both pieces are much later in style, and as there appears to be no 
reference to irak pieces by Cantemir from which they might conceivably be derived they may be dismissed as 
spurious. For neither is a source given. 
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Refertnces are to the numbers of the pieces. 


1. Modes 

(* denotes an appearance in one of the kUlliyat 
pieces; bracketed entries are those where the 
identification is not made in the heading.) 

acem 18. 50, 135-43, 149-53. 186-7,260-1,269, 
292, 296* 

acemailrani 109, 296* 312-3, 315 
acem-buselik 22* 
acem yegShi 339 
arazbar 49,61,283,296* 
a$iran 22* 

baba whir 157, (158), 296*, 340 
besienigar 281,296* 

beyati 17. 58, 100-2, 159, 236,264, 286, 296*, 
330-1, 347, 351 

buselik 16. 117, 161, 262-3, 296*, 334-5, 349 
buselik aiirani 110, 113-4, 200. 271, 279, 296* 
bUzQrk 296*, 332 

{argih 189-90,296* 
dUgah 39 

evi? 9, 22*, 131-3, 145-6.272. (273), 296*. 328 
gevefl 280.284. 296* 

hicaz 220, 255,296*. 350 
hisar 22*. 162-3,296* 

hUseyni 10-1, 22*, 23*, (24), 25-6, 28.46-8, 73- 
4, 76-80. 82-90, 164, 171-3, 184, 188, 
196-8, 212, 221-2, 224-6, 234, 267-8. 
296*, 311, 314, 316, 320, 322, 327 
hUseyni-buselik 22* 
huzi ajirani 112 
hUzzam 296* 

Irak 7. 8.22*. 30-4, (35). 129-30, 134, 144, 194- 
5.229, 250-4, 298-9, 296*. 303, 305-7, 
353 

Isfahan 277. (278), 296*. 


isfahan-irak 296* 

karcifar 296* 
kusek 22*. 296* 
kUrdi 154-6, 265. 296*, 304, 348 
mahur 4, 206, (207), 208, 218. 246.282, 287-9, 
296* 

maye 296*, 319 
muhaJif irak 296* 

muhayyer 21, 36-8. 75. 81. 91. 199.223, 235, 
285, 296*. 341 

necit hilseyni 325 

neva 19, 20. 43-5, 51-7. 59, 60. 62-9, (70). 71-2, 
191-3, 205, 231, 233, 257, 294, 296* 
nigriz 165-8, 296*, 346 
nihaveot 115-6,296* 
nikri2-»nigtiz 

ni;abur 119,160,228,296* 
ntlhUft 215.230.266,296*, 342 

pen?gah 3. 27, 120, 126, 128, 242-4, 295, 296*, 
301, 321 

rahat Ul-ervah 296* 

rast 1, 2. 103-4, (105), 106-8, 121-3. 127, 169- 
70. 185, 214, 227, 237-40, 270, 291, 
296*, 300, 308-10 

rehavi 125, 241,245, 296*, 297, 337 

saba (12). 13-4,42, 92-6, 213,276, 296*, 338, 
343 

safayan 22* 
salmak 124 

segSh 5,6, 111, 174-83. 216, 247-9, (274), 275, 
293, 296*. 317-8 
lehnaz 210,217, 296*, 326, 329 
sipihr 336 


♦ 
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jiraz 22*‘.296’ 

jiraz ve sQnbUle 22* 

sultani irak 290, 296* 

sUnbiile 22*. 40-1,97. 258-9, 296* 

;uri 256 

tahir-»baba cahir 

usjak 98-9, 201-4, 232. 296*. 345 
u;fak a^irani 323 

uzzal 15.29, 118,(147), 148.209,211.296*, 
324, 333 

zengUle 302 
ziretkend 219,296* 
zirgUle 296' 
zirgUl« jehnaz 22* 

Identity uncertain: 344,352 


The modal contents specified for the kUlliyat 
pieces are (In order of occurrence) as follows: 

22 kufek, safayan. hUseyni-buselik, a|iran, 
|iraz, hisar, acem-buselik, jiraz ve 
sUnbille, zirgUle ;ehnaz, evi;, irak, 
sUnbUle 

296 ;iraz, uzzal, Isfahan, saba, kufek, zirgUle, 
buselik. bUzUrk, buselik ajirani, zirefken, 
neva, baba tahir, arazbar, uj;ak, beyaci, 
karcigar, muhayyer, sUnbUle, acem, 
nihavent, kUrdi. acem a^lrani, hicaz, 
jehnaz, hOzzam, geve|t, bestenigar, 
segSh, maye, nigriz, rehavl, rase, tnahur, 
ni;abur. penfgih. fargih, nilhUfc, irak, 
evif, rahat Ul-ervah. muhalif Irak, isfahan- 
irak, sultani irak, hisar 


2. Rhythmic cycles 


berefjan 44-50, 73*.99.148, 167, 227, 279,281. 
304, 306,319, 339 

fenber 73*.76-7, 96-8, 103-4, 140, 181, 191-3, 
297, 331. 333, 340,351 

darbeyn 151, 154. 215,289,303, 332 
darb-t fctih 1-21, 209,217, 275. 323. 345 
devr-i kebir 41,51-6,81, 95, 116-22,133-4,152- 
3, 157-8, 174-5. 190, 195,201,207, 

220, 229, 231, 234, 290, 298. 302, 313, 
321-2, 348, (352) 

devr-i revan 102. 170-2,216,233. 283, 328,335, 
353 

dUyek 25-30, 34-40,42-3, 69,71, 74-5, 83-8,90- 
1, 100, 105-7, 112, 115, 130-2, 135, 
138-9, 141, 147, 163-5, 169, 176-7, 182- 
6. 189, 194, 196-7, 199, 204, 206, 210, 
213-4, 223, 230, 235, 276, 282, 287, 
291, 293. 295, 299-301, 305, 310, 314- 
5.318. 326-7. 341 

evsat 320.337. (347) 


fahte 22-4,32-3, 57-62, 123, 149, 166. 178.211- 
2, 226, 296, 311, 325, 330. 338, 343 
fer‘-i rauhammas 68,329, 336 
feiih dart)—*darb-i fetih 
frenkfiii 101 

hafif 94, 114, 145, 155-6, 187.203.205.219. 

224-5, 232, 288 
havi 150, 179, 222 

muhammas 63-7, 70, 72, 82, 137, 218, 221, 

274, 285, 292, 294, 316, 344, 349 

nim sakil (773), 308 

remel 277-8 

sakil 31, 78-80. 89. 92-3,113, 124-9,142-4, 

146, 159-62, 168, 180, 198, 202. 208, 
228, 236. 280. 307, 309, 312. 317, 324, 
334, 342, 346 

semai 73*, 237-266. 268*. 272, 273, 350 
semai-l lenk 267,268*. 269-71, 284 
sofyan 200 (fcnberli), 286 

zencir 108-11,173,188 
degijme 73 (fenber, berefjan, semai) 
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Torlak-i Neyzen 320 
Tuti 311 


Valjed 338 (=343) 

Zakir 146^ 

Zumazen Ibrahim 99.145' 

Zurnazen IbrUiim Aga 97,98 

'actml/'acemler/'acemiyin 9', IS'.ZT. 29', 
37*, 38. 52*. 68, 92. 95', 100, 102, 
126,218=282,286 
hindi/hindUer 160^', 172, 329 
varsaji 157, 158* 


anonymous 10^, 12*, 17, SZ*. 35*, 36, 39.40. 
41''. 42, 43, 44*, 47, 48, 49*. 53, 56*, 
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365n. 377. 380, 385n. 561 

23. mahur 47. 70n, 108-15. 117, 120. 122, 146, 
168-9, 182, 215. 237, 248n, 250-1, 260. 
263-4, 285. 333n. 339n. 347. 349n, 
365n, 367-9, 377, 386-7, 553. 575 
46. maye 51, 218. 223n. 230-3, 236.277n, 

309n, 333n. 339n, 361, 372, 443n 
maye-beyati 346 
mubarka'a 338n 

43. muhalif irak 33n. 74n, 81. 189-90. 196,200, 

202, 205-9, 211, 227n. 347. 378. 380, 
387 

ihuhalifek 338n 

51. muhayyer 36. 81n, 86. 96. 97, 101,209. 

263-4, 267-73, 276n, 277-9.282-3, 285- 
6. 317. 325. 327. 329. 347-8. 356-7. 
361-2, 367. 377. 378n. 552-3, 565n. 576 
musikar 156, 189, 338n 

necii huseynl 33n, 311, 313. 336. 337, 361 
57, neva 40, 116. 117, 134-5, 178n, 266-7, 296- 
311. 316. 327, 333n. 339n, 348. 361, 
372. 377. 380, 387, 552. 575 
neva ajirani/neva-yi afiran 92,297, 338n, 372 
neva-yiacem 338d 
neva-yi ujjak 297.309n. 338n 
nevruz 155, 338n 
nevruz-acem 338n 
nevruz-1 rumi 155,338n 
nlgar 124, 338n 

34. nigriz 122n, 165, 167, 168-73, 182n, 196n, 

203, 227n. 228, 237, 251, 263, 364, 
367-9, 387, 434n. 574-6 

nihavend-i kebir 155,338n 
nihavend-i rumi 338n 
nihavend-i sagir 63n, 338n, 344 
nihavend-i sagirek 344n 


17. nihavent 63, 76-80. 84, 90-1. 102-3, I22n, 
155, 178n. 182n. 185n, 237, 251n. 

262n. 295n. 305n. 309, 333, 344, 367, 
377, 380, 386-7 
nikriz—»n!griz 

19. nijabur 86-91. 101,116, 117, 120, 124, 

200n, 365, 368, 370, 378. 380, 384, 574 

20, nllhUft 92-6, 147n, 296-7. 325n, 333 r, 365n, 

372. 384, 561 

24. pen?glh 115-24, 138n. 210. 237, 263, 277n, 

300, 365n. 366n, 367-8. 372, 378, 380, 
384. 546, 552-3. 555, 565n, 576 
pcn^gih-irak 338n 

3. rahat Ul-ervah 33, 37-38, 189, 196,200,210- 
1. 228, 354-5, 364. 378, 380 
rakb 338n 

48. rasi 17. 18, 39. 44, 46. 47, 108, 112, 116, 

117. 120, 138n, 168. 172, 178. 219n. 
223n, 227, 233. 236. 237-56,257-8, 

260, 262-5, 285, 300-1, 309n. 327n, 

338, 343, 348, 361, 367-8, 372-3, 377, 
384-5, 387, 552,565n, 574-6 
rast-pen9gah 263 

49. rehavi 55. 92-3, 237, 248. 256-63. 283, 300, 

343n. 361, 367-8. 372, 378, 384. 561. 
56Sn 

47, ru-yi irak 189,200, 215. 227, 232, 233-6, 
339n. 341n. 372, 387 

25, saba 42. 43. 63. 71. 74, 75. 77, 93, 96. 

lOOn. 124-33, 134, 141. 155. 182n, 190, 
196n, 200, 203. 205, 208, 215n, 227n. 
251n. 267, 272n, 310, 327, 332, 339n. 
343-4, 346-7, 356-7. 365-6. 376-7, 378n, 
380. 384-5, 386n, 387, 569 
sabazemzeme 77n. 106n 
ja^an 40n 

6. safayan 40. 232-3, 339. 354-5. 381 
9. salmak 32. 44-7. 52. 237. 254, 260, 263, 361. 

367-8. 372, 384 
sazkSr 237.338n. 341, 343 
sebz ender sebz 338ii 
5edd-i beyati 377,378n 
jedd-isaba 20 
jedd-i segih 378 

45, segih 38, 47. 51, 52n, 67. 71, 120, 122n. 
140n, 200, 210. 215. 218-30. 231-3, 
236. 254. 277n, 285, 309n. 333n. 346. 
348, 361-2. 368, 372, 378n. 379n, 387, 
552, 575 

segih araban(i) 338n, 344n 
33. jehnaz 48, 86,97n, 122n, 129, I47n, 148n, 
152. 154-5, 160. 162, 164-8. 185n. 
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200n, 272n. 332n. 333. 339n, 346, 364, 
368-9, 377. 380, 385-6, 576 
s«lmek-»salmak 

10. sipihr 32, 48-51. 52, 54, 81, 337, 364-6, 552 
7.5irM 32. 39, 40-1. 313. 339n, 352-3, 355, 
380-1, 384 

}iraz ve sUnbQIe 33n, 41,381 
41, sulianl Irak 33.189-90, 202-5, 309n. 378. 
380, 552 

sulcani neva 297, 309n. 338n 
21, siinbUle 41, 59n. 86. 87, 96-101, 129, 182. 
282, 30511, 333n, 359n. 365, 377. 385. 
576 

juri 33n, 311, 337, 361 

(ahir-»baba (ahir 
tUrkihicaz 155, 237. 338n 

55. u|jak 40, 48, 135, 178. 203, 251, 265, 276, 

284-5, 286-96, 297, 300-1, 305n. 325, 
327, 333n. 336, 339n, 348, 357, 361, 
367. 369. 371-3.-380, 387 

56. ii§5ak ajirani 33n, 286-96, 356-7, 361, 367, 

371-2, 552 

31, uzzal 33n, 34, 35. 47. 71, 74. 75, 86. 147n, 

152. 154, 155-61, 162-5, 167-9.203, 
208n, 215ti, 251n.262n, 282n. 309n, 
332n. 346, 364, 368, 376-7, 378n, 380, 
385.387n 

vech-i hUseyni 313, 338n 
zavll 338n 

zemzem 124. 155, 338n 

32. zengUle 33n, 38, 39, 96, 147n. 154-5, 160. 

161-4, 182n. 208n, 332n, 339n. 343. 

364, 368, 378. 380, 385n. 552 
zilke;-hav«ran 341n, 343n (and ^zirk«|-haveran) 
13. zirefken 51.59-62, 363. 373n. 380 
(zirefken) kufck 48 

.4. zirgUle 33. 38-39, 162. 353, 355. 380 
zlrgUlc-;ehnaz 33n 
zirgUleli hicoz 154n. 332n, 385n 
zirjjuleli uzzal 161 

zirkC!)-haveran 189.338n (and ->zifke|-h8veran) 
zirke;ide 124,338n 

/I 21 2 4/ 339-42, 353, 355, 388 
/I 2 31 3/ 342-3, 353. 355 
/A A (Qi FI) Gi A/ 343, 353,355 
/G A B c d e f/ 343-4.353, 355 
/A B. c dk/ 344, 354, 355 
/G A BV c d ek f/ 344, 353, 355 
/FI G A BH 344, 354-5 


nermden lize 102, 124, 134 
nerm uzzal 153ii 
neva 20 
ney 7, 97n 

nihavent 17, 19.20. 80, 102 ' ‘ 

nim perde 19 (-»«d-Mmd/7t ptrdeUr) 

nijabur 17, 20 

notation 13 

nous in4$atts 570 

peniacliords 360,370 

perde 13. 22, 284 

perdehd-yi lit 209 

pejrev 7, 14,15. 296, 531-2, 540 

prominence 23 

raga 350 

rasi 16n, 20, 108, 168n. 237. 285 
rebavi 17.20,168n 
rehavi-yi •atik 17.20. 343n 
rehavi-yi cedid 17.20 

saba nri8, 19,20, 74. 96, 142 
fahmansur 97n 
fariii 15 
Sedd 17 

ledd-i makdm 14 
segah 20,218.285 
;ehnaz 19.20, 164 

semai («/nd‘lJ 7. 8, 15. 93, 531-2, 534 

sengin semai 582n 

serbend 537-9 

sertiane 532 

setar 18 

seyir 352. 546, 554 
sinebend 539n 
fo'be 283.285 
soiuktuk ISn 
son 18 

sQnbUle 19,96,97 
fiireia makdm 14, 51, 59, 63 

tibr/etbd- 23,29 
lahek 392n 

taksim (taksim) 10, 15. 376-9, 390. 532 

lafcsim-i kaili 376 

lamam perdeler 13, 16. 22 

tanbur 15. 16.18. 20. 21. 22. 52. 155n, 344 

lek 52. 393 

leke 393, 395 

lekeuke 393,395 

tempo 391. 396, 399, 410,460, 472.495, 519- 
27. 532n. 533, 540, 548n 
lerkib (terkib) 13. 14. 15, 17. 22. 23. 24, 25, 29 
34-5 


terklb-i intikal (lerklb-i intif:it) 535-7, 538n 
teslim (teslim) 535-7 
ie}ri(i 44 
tetimme 17 

tetTachord +semitone 365 

tetrachords 359-61, 363,369-71 

tizbusellk 20 

tizfargSh 20 

tiz huseyni 15 

liz ikinci perdede 16 

tiz neva 20 

tiz saba 20. 22 

tizsegSh 20 

liz lifUncU perdede 16 

tiz uzzal 20, 22 

ilzden nerme 80.142 

transposition 14, 18n, 19 

trichord * semitone 346, 354-5, 362,365 

trichords 360-5,370 

Unsiyei 81,86,296 

ufiil 393 

uful-i mlislfil 7 

uzzal 18, 19,20.22,86, 155 

vezn-i asgar us-sagir {vezn-l adar u/‘failr) 13, 
437. 570-1 

vezn-i kebir (vezn-l keblr) 13,438,570-1 
vezn-i sagir (vezn-i faglr) 13.437-8,570 
vezn-i ;u6urt 13 

yegah 15. 16n. 17. 20 
yUrilk semai 582n 

zenglile 18. 19. 20, 38. 162 
zeyil 537-8 
zirgule 38,154 
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5. General 


‘Abd al-Qidif al-Maragi l0n,13n.S82 
•Abd 530 

Aga ^engi 563n 
A^Rida SSO 
AJjmed II (1691-5) 4.6 
Ahmed ID (17(0-30) 4. 6, 8.9, lln 
'AliKoca 558, 560, 561n 
‘All Ufki 7, 32. 33n. 86, 116, 128, 134, 190, 
263-6,271n. 273, 276-8, 282. 335, 
360n, 391n, 490, 524-5. 533-6, 537n, 
538-9. S40n. 541, 543, 547-8, 558-60, 
576-8 

Anastasia (Caniemir's second wife) 3 
Angeli 3, 7, 8. 92. 103. 184. 279, 538, 545, 
558, 560-1, 565, 568. 575 
AnaioUa 531 

Antioch (Caniemir's brother) 1 
Antioch (Cantemir's son) 2 
Anitin 337.341,344.530 

Bditain-»Neflrt Behram 
Buhilrcioglu/Bu()urcizade-»'I(r! 

Byron 2fl 

Cacavelas 3 

Demetrius Cantemir/Kanteiiiiro|iu 1-4, passim 

Cassandra (Caniemir's first wife) 3 

gelebi 92 

(^engi Ca'fer 563n 

^engi ibrihim Aga S63n 

Qengi Mustafa 563n 

Constantin (Caniemir's father) 1 

DIvul tsma'il Efendi 4,6n 
DervijReceb 184 
Descriptio Moldavia 2 

edvar 9. 10, 11. 13-?. 29 
Ermeni Murid Qelebi 8 
Evliya (pelebi "in, 532n, 563n 
Eyyubli Mehined tjelebi 554n, 558,560-1 
Elgi 526-7 

Feldman 17. 530-1.541-2. 545n, 546, 554 
Fonton 125n, 530 

Haft? Post 92n 
Hamiin-^Amtin 
Halisar 8n 
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Hammer-Purgstall 2 
HarOn Yahiidi 8 
al-^aiib al-lrbili lln 
yidirAga 520n,530 

IbnKurr lln 
Ibrahim Aja 134n 

Incremenia atqut decrementa aula Othcmanica 
2 

Ttri 4, 92.93, 558, 575 
Janissary 7 

Kanbusu Mehmed Qelebi 184n,574 
Kantemiroglu-^Demecrius Caniemir 
Kemani Ahmed 3,7, 560n 
Keman! MujtafaAga 563n 
Kevserl collection 4n, 530. 574-5 
iirdb-i ‘ilm-i nifirttr 'aid vech iil-(iurufdt 4n, 9 
Koca Ange1i-*Angeli 
KUfllk Solaiczide 562n 

Lajif Qelebi 4, 6n 

Mevlevi 7, 527, 531, 332n 
Mijirli Kemani Ahmed Qelebi 576 
Miskall Ahmed l^elebi 576 
Miskali HUseyn 563n 
Mu?affer 558-60, 562,582 

Naniez 30 

Nefiri Behram 134n, 542-3 

Nayi ‘Osmin Dede 11, 12, 39 In, 558,561 

Neubauer 530 

Neyzen 'AIIHoca 92 

'0|manPa5a(al-‘Atik) 542-3 
Peter the Great 1,3 

Rami Mehmed Pafa 4 
Reeeb 92 
Ruwet 30 

8aft al-Din al-Urmawi lOn, 11,358 
$ah Murid 559 
Sanal 526-7,531 
§erif 543n, 544, 559-60,562 
Selim I 542n 


Seydi 12 

Soiakzade 291,294-5,543-4, 549n. 559-60, 562, 
576 

Suleyman the Magnificent 542n, 547 
Sultan Veled 532n 
Sulzer 530 

SUl9Uzide 128, S37n, 543n 
Sysiemaiist school 10,11 

Tanburi Mehmed (^elebi 92, 558n 
ra‘ri/el-mdsl(it ‘aid vech-i mal/fSf 4n 
Tindal 6n 
Toderini 530 

Widdess 30n. 350 

Rauf Yekta Bey 392 

Zumazen ibrihim Aga 291,294,576 
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